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TOWARDS  A  GREATER  INDIA 

By  The  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  Winterton,  P.C.,  M.P. 

IT  is  clearly  the  duty  of  every  responsible  p^srson  to  avoid 
embarrassing  from  outside  the  deliberations  of  the 
India  Round  Table  Conference,  by  either  undue 
optimism  or  undue  pessimism.  But  no  harm  and  some 
good  may  result  if  an  experienced  commentator  sets  to 
work  to  show  how  rapidly  the  idea  of  a  greater  Federalism 
for  all-India  has  grown  out  of  the  conception  of  the  lesser 
Federalism  propounded  by  the  Simon  Commission,  and 
what  are  the  minimum  requirements  of  a  Federal  scheme 
for  all-India. 

Indeed,  the  limited  public  which  has  an  instructed  interest 
in  India  ought  to  prepare  the  much  greater  public  in  these 
islands  which  has  no  knowledge  of  India  beyond  that 
gleaned  from  newspaper  snippets,  time-worn  platitudes, 
and  very  inadequate  school  text-books,  for  a  possible 
decision  on  questions  of  supreme  moment ;  this  is  the  more 
important  because  it  is  certain  that  the  emergence  of  new 
factors,  of  which  I  shall  speak  later,  has  to  some  extent 
outdated  the  ammunition  of  the  old  controversies  on  the 
relations  of  Great  Britain  and  India.  At  present,  it  is 
true,  we  are  still  divided  by  a  considerable  period  from  this 
final  issue,  and  cannot,  indeed,  tell  in  what  exact  form  it 
will  emerge.  But  at  least  we  can  indicate  certain  boundaries 
within  which  it  must  gradually  assume  shape,  if  it  is  to  be  a 
real  issue,  and  not  merely  a  device  to  save  the  face  or  (as 
perhaps  one  should  say  in  this  context)  the  “  Izzat  ”  of  a 
much-advertised  Conference  composed  of  distinguished 
men  and  women.  To  try  to  define  these  boundaries  is  the 
main  object  of  this  article. 
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II 

Regular  readers  of  The  Fortnightly  Review  may  re¬ 
member  that  I  wrote  an  article  for  the  August  number,  in 
which  I  commented  on  the  Report  of  the  Simon  Commission. 
Though  I  was  writing  purely  on  my  own  responsibility  and 
not  with  the  idea  of  representing  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Conservative  Party,  I  think  that  the  opinions  which  I 
expressed  were,  in  fact,  those  held  by  the  great  majority 
of  the  Party  at  the  time,  and  probably  by  a  majority  of  the 
thinking  public  as  well.  British  opinion  accepted  the 
conclusions  of  the  second  volume  in  principle,  based  as 
they  were  on  a  scientific  analytical  but,  at  the  same  time, 
tactful  and  sympathetic  discussion  of  Indian  conditions  in 
the  first  volume.  This  volume  was  read  and  admired  in 
Great  Britain  to  an  extent  almost  unprecedented  for  a  blue 
book  on  external  affairs.  But  that  acceptance  in  principle 
was,  of  course,  accompanied  by  a  desire  to  have  the  details 
discussed  to  the  fullest  extent  at  the  Conference  or  in 
Parliament,  and  by  a  general  willingness  to  listen  with 
respect  to  other  views  which  Indians  at  the  former  might 
put  forward. 

Since  last  July  events  have  moved  with  great  rapidity  and, 
without  detracting  from  the  value  of  the  Report,  or  causing 
me  or  others  w'ho  praised  it  last  summer  to  retract  our 
views,  some  of  these  events  have,  so  to  speak,  driven  in 
front  of  the  Report.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  a  solid  body  of  opinion  among  the  Greater  Princes 
in  favour  of  All-India  Federalism,  and  prepared  to  face 
certain  risks  which  it  entails  to  the  whole  order  of  Princes. 
It  is,  indeed,  no  sort  of  discredit  to  the  Commissioners  that 
they  were  unable  to  gauge  in  advance  the  strength  or 
extent  of  this  feeling,  which  must  clearly  affect  the  value  of 
their  conclusions  since  they  were  estopped  by  their  terms 
of  reference  from  considering  the  case  of  the  Indian  States 
in  detail.  This,  in  its  turn,  was  in  accord  with  the  proce¬ 
dure  laid  down  in  the  Government  of  India  Act.  Should 
the  Conference  in  the  first  instance  and  the  Government 
and  Parliament  in  the  second,  adopt  a  federal  plan  for  all- 
Jndia  the  credit  will  be  partly  due  to  Sir  John  Simon  and 
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his  colleagues  for  having  had  the  courage  to  suggest  it  in 
principle  as  a  soluiion  for  British  India. 

What  are  the  minimum  requirements  and  safeguards 
before  a  Federal  scheme  can  be  evolved  ? 

Firstly,  that  it  should  be  a  Triune  scheme  in  which  the 
Princes  and  their  peoples,  the  inhabitants  of  British  India, 
and  the  British  Nation,  through  Parliament  and  the 
Governor-General,  should  share  a  responsibility  varying  in 
degree,  but  not  in  importance.  The  asseverations  of  the 
delegation  of  Princes  make  it  clear  that  they  are  only  willing 
to  accept  a  Constitution  which  leaves  no  room  for  doubt 
that  India  shall  remain  at  present  and  for  all  foreseeable 
time  within  the  Empire  and  in  allegiance  to  the  Crown. 
Patently,  also,  some  subjects  to  a  full  or  lesser  extent  must 
be  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Governor-General. 
Defence  and  Foreign  Policy,  in  the  general  sense  of  that 
term,  and  not  as  it  is  sometimes  understood  in  India,  are 
two  of  them.  Under  our  Constitution,  the  Agent  of  the 
Crown,  in  this  case  the  Viceroy,  must  be  recommended  by 
His  Ministers  to  His  Majesty  for  appointment.  After  his 
appointment  as  Governor-General  as  well  as  Viceroy,  he 
must  be  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  function  of  whatever 
control  in  Indian  Governance  there  is  which  does  not  fall 
within  the  power  of  Indians  themselves.  He  can  only  do 
so  in  compliance  with  the  assent  of  the  British  Government 
responsible  to  Parliament,  for  otherwise  he  would  be  an 
autocrat  possessing  powers  far  greater  than  the  Crown  has 
had  in  these  islands  for  generations  past. 

It  is  important  to  emphasise  this  since  Indians  may  be 
inclined,  following  the  recent  example  of  Australia,  to 
assert  the  right  in  theory  of  India,  if  and  when  she  possesses 
an  All-India  Federal  Assembly,  to  recommend  to  His 
Majesty  through  Indian  Ministers  whom  she  will  as  Viceroy. 
Even  in  theory  this  would,  I  consider,  be  impossible  so 
long  as  a  British  Army  remains  in  India,  and  no  responsible 
Indian  delegate  has  so  far  suggested  in  public  declarations 
that  India  can,  in  present  circumstances,  do  without  the 
British  Army  in  India.  I  can  sympathise,  in  some  degree, 
with  the  desire  of  Indians  to  be  rid  of  the  control  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  on  the  grounds  that  that  body  has  for  6o  years  shown 
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so  languid  an  interest  in  India  that  only  a  handful  of  Peers 
and  a  bare  quorum  of  the  Commons  can  be  induced  to 
attend  Indian  Debates  unless  a  scandal  is  under  review,  or 
a  “  scene  ”  impending  or  taking  place.  More  especially  do 
I  sympapthise  with  those  who,  whilst  disliking  the  perfunc¬ 
tory  exercise  of  its  duties  by  Parliament,  and  wishing  to  be 
freed  wholly  from  its  superintendence  for  that  reason,  are 
perfectly  willing  to  place  considerable  reserve  powers  in 
the  hands  of  the  Viceroy  and  even  the  British  Government. 
But  this  is  impossible  for  the  Constitutional  reasons  which 
I  have  just  mentioned.  It  is  true  that  control  has,  for  a 
long  time  past,  as  Parliamentary  answers  and  speeches  have 
made  clear,  been  very  lightly  exercised  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  respect  of  many  powers  which  rest  ultimately  with 
the  Crown  and  Parliament,  but  are  exercised  by  the 
Governor-General.  But  that  is  a  wholly  different  thing 
from  removing  them.  It  seems  to  me  essential  firmly  to 
extrude  the  idea  that  the  Governor-General  can  be  respon¬ 
sible  to  no-one  in  respect  of  these  functions. 

Of  course,  the  Army  and  Foreign  Policy  do  not  exhaust 
the  list  of  subjects  which  probably  will  have  to  be  fully  or 
partially  reserved.  I  gave  them  only  as  examples.  Finance, 
in  some  of  its  aspects,  is  another.  Indeed,  this  is  one  of 
the  biggest  rocks  which  the  rather  cumbersome  barque  of 
the  Round  Table  Conference  will  have  to  circumnavigate 
if  it  is  ever  to  reach  a  fortunate  end  to  its  journey.  Indians, 
quite  naturally,  are  eagerly  demanding  the  fullest  possible 
control  of  the  finances  of  their  own  country.  But  Great 
Britain  is  entitled  to  point  to  the  vast  sums  of  money 
invested,  properly  and  legitimately,  in  Indian  Goverhment 
funds  and  railways.  Much  of  this  money  has  gone  in 
developing  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  inunense 
benefit  has  inured  to  India  thereby.  No  such  charges  can 
be  brought  against  such  investment  as  are  sometimes, 
though  as  I  think  on  an  entirely  false  hypothesis,  brought 
against  British  commercial  enterprise  in  India.  The  afore¬ 
mentioned  British  investors  are  entitled  to  reasonable  safe¬ 
guards  against  the  loss  or  depreciation  of  their  money. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  suggest  that  the  sole  control  of 
Indians  would  mean  either  *,  the  fact  is,  though,  that  the 
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money  was  largely  lent  when  that  control  was  British,  and 
if  you  lend  money  to  one  person  on  an  Estate  and  he  hands 
over  the  Estate  to  someone  else,  you  are  entitled  to  ask  for 
fresh  or  further  guarantees. 

In  the  second  place,  the  scheme  must  be  really  and  truly 
a  Federal  scheme.  It  may  seem  a  work  of  supererogation  to 
stress  this  after  what  I  have  said  as  to  the  sharing  of  respon¬ 
sibility  between  the  Princes,  the  British  Nation  and  British 
India.  But  I  do  not  think  that  it  is. 

For  one  can  conceive  of  a  plan  in  which  representation 
of  British  India  on  the  one  side  and  the  Indian  States  on 
the  other  could  meet  in  separate  Legislative  Bodies  to 
control  the  affairs  of  their  respective  territories,  being  no 
longer  in  any  way  under  British  control  or  superintendence. 
This  would  merely  widen  the  gulf  between  British  India  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  States  on  the  other,  and  indefinitely 
postpone  a  real  union  of  the  Indian  Peninsula.  Nor  would 
a  Consultative  Committee  or  any  other  form  of  discussion 
between  the  two  bodies  really  make  an  effective  bridge. 
The  Federation  must  be  one  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  and 
this  would  seem  to  involve  a  single  Central  Legislative 
Body  either  bicameral  or  unicameral. 

I  think  that  a  Bicameral  Legislature  would  be  preferable, 
and  opinion  at  the  Conference  at  the  time  of  writing  seems 
to  be  tending  in  that  direction. 

Ill 

To  study  the  various  methods  by  which  the  units  of  this 
All-India  Federal  Assembly  could  be  chosen  is  rather  a 
fascinating  task  for  anyone  interested  in  the  making  of 
Constitutions.  The  British- Indian  Members  would  pre¬ 
sumably  represent  the  Provinces,  and  here  the  scheme 
eventually  adopted  may  follow  the  lines  laid  down  by  the 
Simon  Commission  Report.  In  the  case  of  the  States,  the 
larger  States  might  each  have  a  single  representative,  and  the 
smaller  ones  be  formed  into  groups  to  elect  a  representative 
for  each  group.  One  difficulty  is  undoubtedly  presented 
here.  The  British-Indian  Members  would  speak  on 
behalf  of  Provinces  having  almost  complete  autonomy,  and 
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elected  in  most  cases  (there  might  be  nominated  or  elected 
members  of  special  classes)  by  the  Councils  of  those  Pro¬ 
vinces.  In  the  case  of  the  Members  from  the  States,  on 
the  contrary,  at  first,  at  any  rate,  they  would  have  to  be 
selected  or  nominated  by  the  Ruler  acting  in  consultation, 
no  doubt,  with  such  Executive  Body  as  he  possesses. 
That  is  at  least  true  of  the  majority  of  States,  though  in  the 
case  of  some  of  the  most  advanced,  such  as  Mysore,  it 
might  be  possible  to  arrange  for  indirect  election  through 
the  agency  of  the  Elected  Council.  This  difficulty  is  not 
insurmountable  if  the  Princes,  as  a  whole,  frankly  realise 
the  need  for  a  gradual  approach  towards  internal  self- 
government  for  their  States — States  subjects  autonomy  ” 
— as  it  might  be  called.  If  they  do  not  adopt  this  attitude 
I  must  frjuikly  say  that  I  think  Parliament  may  show  some 
hesitation  in  sanctioning  a  permanent  anomaly.  That  is 
to  say,  the  creation  of  a  Legislative  Body  whose  members 
have  equal  statutory  powers  and  duties,  but  who  obtain 
those  powers  and  duties  as  to  two-thirds  (I  do  not  know 
what  the  exact  proportion  would  be)  by  indirect  election 
from  British  India,  and  as  to  one-third  through  selection 
by  the  heads  of  Indian  States  and  their  Executive 
Councillors. 

The  matter  is  all  the  more  important  when  one  appreci¬ 
ates  the  fact  that  the  list  of  central  subjects  as  opposed 
to  those  subjects  within  the  purview  of  British-Indian 
Provinces  or  States,  as  the  case  may  be)  which  will  be 
listed  as  common  to  all-India  is  likely  to  be  long  and 
formidable.  That  is  all  to  the  good  as  substantiating  the 
reality  of  Federation,  but  it  does,  of  course,  also  enhance 
the  importance  of  the  matter  of  choosing  the  members  of 
the  Federal  Body. 

I  may  say  at  this  juncture  that  there  must,  of  course, 
necessarily  be  central  subjects  which  are  not  common 
subjects  in  the  sense  that  they  do  not  necessarily  apply  to 
both  British  India  and  the  States.  The  Assembly  could 
deal  with  this  matter,  either  by  “  in-and-out  ”  voting,  or 
by  a  system  of  adoptive  or  permissive  treatment  of  legislation 
affecting  only  one  of  the  two  component  parts  of  India  as  a 
whole.  If  the  first  system  were  adopted,  members  would 
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only  vote  on  a  subject  affecting  that  portion  of  India,  be  it 
the  Provinces  or  the  States,  which  they  represented.  If 
the  second  were  adopted,  they  would  vote  on  all  matters, 
but  by  a  second  vote  decide,  in  the  case  of  a  subject  which 
was  not  a  common  subject,  if  they  wished,  the  particular 
proposal  to  be  adopted  for  the  Provinces  or  States  as  the 
case  might  be. 

I  have  a  sufficiently  strong  belief  in  the  wisdom  and  good 
sense  of  the  Ruling  Princes  to  feel  confident  that  they  fully 
appreciate  the  importance  of  the  factor  which  I  have 
mentioned.  I,  for  one,  do  not  doubt  their  capacity  for 
choosing  with  entire  wisdom  the  State  representatives  for 
the  Assembly ;  I  only  question  whether  the  permanent 
existence  of  an  elective  and  selective  system,  side  by  side, 
would  be  practical  politics.  Thirdly,  as  a  boundary  to  the 
territory  in  which  the  Federal  structure  must  be  raised,  I 
cite  the  need  of  a  strong  Central  Executive  Council  or 
Cabinet.  I  wrote  at  some  length  in  my  article  in  the 
August  number  of  The  Fortnightly  Review  on  the  matter 
of  responsibility  or  dyarchy  at  the  Centre,  and  said  that  I 
was  in  general  agreement  with  the  conclusions  of  the  Simon 
Commission  under  this  heading ;  it  is,  however,  idle  to 
deny  that  the  creation  of  a  real  Federal  system  for  all-India 
must  affect  considerably  one’s  view  on  the  exact  powers  of 
the  Govemor-Greneral’s  Executive.  I  think  it  best  to  say 
no  more  than  that  the  Executive  must,  both  in  its  composi¬ 
tion  and  functions,  possess  real  authority  and  power  in  the 
residual  matters  which  will  appertain  to  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council.  A  body  chosen  on  some  unreal  basis 
intended  to  placate  certain  forms  of  opinion  in  India  would 
be  a  positive  danger.  I  cannot  think  that  the  Princes 
would  be  party  to  such  an  arrangement. 

These  boundaries,  which  I  am  attempting  to  describe, 
are  not  given  in  order  of  importance.  Indeed,  I  think  they 
are  all  equally  important.  The  fourth  and  last  is  the  prime 
necessity  of  adequate  safeguards  for  the  various  minorities. 
Those  acquainted  with  Indian  history,  both  ancient  and 
recent,  may  say  “  cela  va  sans  dire  ”  :  why  stress  the 
matter  by  even  referring  to  it  since,  unless  the  safeguards 
are  there  at  the  start,  none  of  the  tentative  schemes  to 
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which  I  have  been  referring  will  ever  take  shape.  The 
Moslem  and  others  will  see  to  that.  The  dangers  and 
difficulties  of  the  past  are  burnt  too  deeply  into  their  minds. 

But  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  there  is  not  a  risk  that  the 
representatives  of  the  minority  communities,  in  their 
laudable  anxiety  to  reach  a  settlement,  may  not  agree  to 
plans  which  will  not  work  except  on  paper.  Some  of  their 
spokesmen  at  the  opening  of  the  plenary  Conference 
seemed  to  suggest  that  they  would  be  able  to  make  a  better 
bargain  for  themselves  if  British  control  were  removed 
from  India  than  they  can  do  under  the  present  Constitution. 
That  seems  to  be  a  rather  reckless  view.  However, 
whatever  any  of  the  minority  communities  might  be  able 
to  do  to  help  themselves,  by  opposition  of  a  more  or  less 
violent  character,  if  British  control  were  to  be  entirely 
removed  from  India,  is  a  matter  of  theoretical  speculation. 
What  is  a  very  pressing  and  urgent  duty  is  to  provide  them, 
under  the  new  Constitution,  with  safeguards  for  their 
interests  which  are  real,  and  will  work.  If  the  Conference 
can  devise  such  safeguards  and  all  the  communities  accept 
them,  it  will  have  done  a  great  deal  to  inaugurate  real  Indian 
unity,  and  to  erect  the  only  structure  on  which  sane 
nationalism  can  be  built.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
minority  communities  are  suspicious  and  unsatisfied  with 
the  Constitution,  no  Greater  India,  except  in  name,  is 
possible. 

IV 

I  am  aware  that  the  considerations  which  I  have  set  forth 
in  the  preceding  pages  are  very  general.  But  there  is  a 
reason  for  this.  In  the  newer  territories  in  Africa  in  which 
European  settlement  is  taking  place,  it  is  the  custom  of  the 
Government,  in  allotting  land,  to  erect,  through  its  officials, 
a  number  of  beacons  at  the  different  comers  of  the  area  to 
be  taken  up.  Afterwards,  it  may  be  many  months  or  even 
years,  a  more  precise  survey  is  made,  and  the  actual 
boundaries,  in  a  straight  line  or  a  curve,  are  filled  in  between 
the  beacons  on  the  official  map  ;  it  is  very  infrequently  that 
any  dispute  follows.  So  with  this  Conference.  It  is  not  a 
Constituent  Assembly.  The  nature  of  its  composition  and 
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the  vast  complexity  of  the  subjects  under  review  alike  forbid 
the  production  of  a  scheme  complete  in  all  its  details. 
Parliament,  aided  by  a  joint  Conunittee  of  both  Houses, 
must  be  the  ultimate  surveyor,  charged  with  the  duty  of 
precise  allocation.  But  equally,  if  the  Conference  ignores 
the  beacons  and  wanders  outside  the  rough  boundaries 
which  common-sense  dictates,  the  result  will  be  an  estate 
of  no  value,  incapable  of  being  developed  along  the  lines  of 
orderly  progress  which  we  all  hope  to  see. 

V 

A  feature  of  the  attitude  of  the  Indian  Delegates  to  the 
Conference  has  been  the  unanimity  shown  at  the  opening 
meeting  in  favour  of  complete  Self-Government  for  India 
at  once,  subject  to  temporary  safeguards.  It  might  have 
been  expected  that  representatives  of  the  minority  com¬ 
munities  and  depressed  classes  would  have  emphatically 
laid  down  reservations  and  qualifications  of  various  kinds 
even  though  they  might  accept  the  same  view.  But  in  fact 
they  did  not  do  so.  What  is  the  reason  for  this  ?  Indians 
themselves  say  that  there  has  been  such  a  growth  of  political 
and  nationalistic  consciousness  in  India  in  the  last  few 
months  that  nothing  short  of  a  huge  step  forward  will  have 
a  ghost  of  a  chance  of  acceptance  even  by  the  most  con¬ 
servatively-minded  sections  of  the  population  which  take 
any  interest  in  public  affairs.  That  this  view  is  sincerely 
held  I  know  from  private  conversations  which  I  have  had 
with  Indian  friends  of  mine  of  unquestioned  veracity  and 
knowledge.  To  my  objections  that  the  huge  masses  of  the 
agricultural  population  cannot  have  changed  their  outlook 
in  a  few  months  or  years  and  suddenly  become  interested  in 
national  politics,  my  friends  reply  that  the  small  farmers 
and  peasants  are  becoming  more  and  more  troubled  in 
many  districts  by  the  prevailing  unrest  and  uncertainty 
which,  coupled  with  low  prices  for  their  produce,  is  having 
a  very  disturbing  effect. 

They  admit  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  agriculturists 
have  little  or  no  conception  of  the  questions  at  issue,  but 
assert  that  they  are  more  and  more  inclined  to  blame  the 
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Government  for  everything  and  that,  however  drastic  the 
Ordinances  or  Laws  may  be,  no  known  method  exists, 
outside  those  employed  by  Soviet  Russia  or  Fascist  Italy, 
of  preventing  political  agitation  entirely.  I  certainly  have 
found  depression  and  apprehension  among  Indian  friends 
of  Conservative  views  in  far  greater  degree  than  I  expected. 
In  times  of  agitation  in  the  past,  such  people,  at  any  rate  in 
private,  would  assure  one  that  if  only  the  Government 
would  be  firm,  the  agitation  would  cease.  To-day,  with  one 
accord,  they  tell  one  that  the  conciliatory  qualities  of  the 
Viceroy  alone  have  stood  in  the  last  few  months  between 
India  and  chaos.  Lord  Irwin  may  have  lost  prestige  in 
certain  circles  here  in  the  past  year  ;  in  India  his  personal 
influence  and  popularity  have  grown  to  a  point  where  they 
are  far  above  anything  enjoyed  by  any  other  Viceroy  for  a 
generation  or  more.  A  very  large  number  of  Europeans, 
officials  and  non-official,  take  the  same  view  as  that  which 
I  have  described. 

VI 

Is  all  this  defaitisme  pure  and  simple  ?  Do  Indians 
and  Europeans  in  India  alike  think  that  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  and  anything  which  is  likely  to  succeed  it, 
and  the  Socialist  Government  at  home,  are  alike  incapable 
of  making  a  stand  against  the  forces  of  extremism,  and 
that  it  is  well  to  make  friends  with  your  enemy  whilst  you 
are  in  the  way  with  him  ?  Are  they  influenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  prevalent  unrest  has  hit  the  pockets  of  almost  every 
Indian  having  investments  in  his  own  country  quite  as 
much  as  it  has  hit  British  trade  with  India,  and  does  this 
instinctively  incline  them  to  peace  at  almost  any  price  ? 

It  is  hard  to  answer  these  questions.  It  would  be 
impolitic  at  this  juncture  to  do  so  even  if  it  were  easy. 
Wise  statesmanship  should  take  into  account  this  feeling, 
and  not  attempt  merely  to  “  pooh-pooh  ”  it  as  the  “  Die¬ 
hard  ”  circles  are  inclined  to  do.  But  it  should  emphatic¬ 
ally  not  illow  its  existence  so  to  affect  the  mind  and 
will  as  to  accept  any  settlement,  however  flimsy  and  danger¬ 
ous.  I  refuse  to  believe  that  if  the  Conference  fails  India 
will  be  ungovernable. 
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At  the  same  time  the  Conference,  as  it  has  turned  out, 
unquestionably  offers  the  best  chance  that  has  yet  occurred 
and  the  best  that  may  ever  occur  for  devising  in  outline 
an  acceptable  Federal  scheme  for  the  whole  of  India. 

The  task  is  indeed  a  vast  one  ;  sometimes  it  is  brought 
home  to  one  by  a  simple  example.  Recently  a  g^eat  friend 
of  mine,  a  Hungarian,  belonging  to  an  ancient  and  illustrious 
family,  who  is  a  noted  big  game  shot  and  an  amateur 
photographer  of  exceptional  skill,  visited  India.  The  other 
day  he  showed  me  the  book  of  photographs  which  is  one 
of  the  results  of  his  visit.  They  include  views  of  all  the 
best  known  places  in  India  which  the  ordinary  tourist 
visits.  But  my  friend  was  no  ordinary  tourist,  and  in 
addition  to  shooting  in  the  steamy  jungles  of  the  South, 
and  in  half-a-dozen  other  places  where  the  big  game  hunter 
is  wont  to  go,  he  “  trekked  ”  on  foot  over  miles  of  eternal 
snow,  almost  to  the  Tibetan  frontier,  to  obtain  specimens 
for  a  museum  of  some  of  the  rarer  game.  His  photographs 
of  the  latter  are  fascinating  and,  I  should  judge,  unique. 
In  that  volume  are  to  be  seen  varieties  of  scenery,  races 
and  religions  which  could  hardly  be  equalled  if  one 
photographed  the  peoples  and  places  of  a  dozen  European 
countries.  Yet  all  of  them  are  within  the  Indian  Empire. 


TRIAL  BY  JURY 
By  C.  H.  S.  Fifoot 


ONE  of  the  many  projects  “  in  the  air  ”  at  the  present 
time — and  likely  to  remain  ethereal  unless  some  one  of 
our  leaders  can  be  persuaded  of  its  potential  political 
value — ^is  the  reform  of  the  legal  system.  The  substantive 
law,  indeed,  is  generally  admitted  to  offer  an  adequate 
satisfaction  for  current  necessities.  The  major  portions 
alike  of  our  civil  and  of  our  criminal  law  have  been 
elaborated,  not  by  the  arbitrary  dogmas  of  legislation,  but 
by  the  application  of  judicial  minds  to  an  infinite  variety 
of  facts,  and  legal  principles  have  thus  been  adapted,  with 
the  minimum  of  effort,  to  the  changing  circumstances  of 
economic  and  social  life.  It  is  the  occasional  incursions 
into  the  private  law  which  the  caprice  or  prejudice  of 
Parliament  has  suggested  that  have  caused  those  “  inele- 
gantiae  juris  ”  which  laymen  are  so  quick  to  observe  and 
so  determined  to  resent.  The  Gaming  Acts,  the  Lottery 
Laws  and  obsolete  survivals  such  as  the  Sunday  Observance 
Act,  all  testify  to  the  unfortunate  results  of  ill-digested 
legislation.  But  the  doctrines  of  the  common  law  for  the 
most  part  accord  with  common  sense  and  secure  the  respect 
of  the  community.  All  is  not  equally  well,  however,  with 
its  procedure.  Everyone  will  admit  the  inordinate  cost  of 
litigation,  though  few  will  be  found  to  agree  upon  the 
remedy,  nor  can  the  lawyer  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart  and 
acquit  his  system  of  technicality  and  procrastination. 

The  latest  suggestion  of  reform  is  contained  in  a  letter 
published  in  the  Times  on  Saturday,  November  8th,  1930, 
and  signed  by  Mr.  Heber  Hart,  a  lawyer  of  great  experience 
and  one  of  the  British  representatives  on  the  Mixed 
Arbitral  Tribunals  set  up  under  the  treaties  of  peace 
between  this  country  and  the  Central  Powers.  Mr.  Hart’s 
proposals  include  the  abolition  of  the  jury  in  civil  litigation 
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and  the  abrogation  of  the  greater  part  of  the  existing  law 
of  evidence.  It  may  be  premised  at  once  that  these  pro¬ 
posals  are  complementary.  Most  of  our  law  of  evidence 
has  been  elaborated  by  the  judges  under  the  necessity  and 
with  the  object  of  controlling  the  juries  with  which  they 
have  had  to  work,  and  many  of  the  resultant  rules  are  in  the 
last  resort  explicable  only  upon  this  supposition.  Two 
examples,  the  one  confined  to  the  criminal  courts  and  the 
other  applicable  both  to  civil  and  to  criminal  cases,  may  be 
offered  in  support  of  this  statement.  It  is  a  general  rule, 
subject  to  a  few  exceptions,  that,  upon  the  trial  of  a  prisoner 
for  any  crime,  no  evidence  may  be  offered  that  he  has 
previously  committed  other  offences.  Such  evidence  is 
freely  used  in  Continental  systems,  nor  can  it  be  dismisse^^ 
as  irrelevant  to  the  decision  of  the  question  at  issue.  On  a 
trial  for  murder,  according  to  the  canons  of  common  sense, 
it  would  surely  be  material  that  the  prisoner  had  for  the 
past  ten  years  been  leading  the  life  of  a  homicidal  maniac. 
It  is  equally  difficult  to  offer  a  logical  defence  of  the  import¬ 
ant  rule  against  “  hearsay  ”  evidence,  that  a  witness  must 
not  repeat  in  court  statements  made  by  a  third  party  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  their  truth.  “  What  the  soldier  told 
you,”  said  Mr.  Justice  Starleigh  to  Sam  Weller  on  an 
immortal  occasion,  “  is  not  evidence.”  Yet  in  the  problems 
of  ordinary  life  such  statements  are  accepted  as  material  for 
their  solution,  to  be  tested  indeed,  but  to  be  used  after  a 
satisfactory  investigation.  Both  these  rules  originate  in  the 
fear  of  the  judges  that  the  members  of  the  jury  will  not  be 
able  to  discriminate  between  persuasive  and  compelling 
testimony,  that  they  will  confuse  the  possibility  that  a 
defendant  may  with  the  conclusion  that  he  fnust  be  liable  ; 
and  both,  therefore,  could  be  abrogated  were  the  jury  to  be 
abolished.  A  professional  judge,  with  his  lifelong  experi¬ 
ence  of  litigation,  could  receive  such  testimony  and  relegate 
it  to  its  proper  place  in  the  argument. 

II 

Mr.  Hart’s  suggestion  for  the  abolition  of  the  jury  in 
civil  cases  none  the  less  remains  heroic.  Even  the  most 
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ardent  iconoclast  must  observe  the  limits  of  decency,  and 
an  attack  upon  an  institution  which  the  English  people  has 
been  taught  to  regard  as  its  peculiar  contribution  to  justice 
and  liberty  is  an  affront  to  national  complacency.  “  Trial 
by  jury,”  said  Blackstone,  “  is  the  palladium  of  English 
liberty,  the  best  criterion  for  investigating  the  truth  of  facts 
that  was  ever  established  in  any  country.”  So  ardent, 
indeed,  was  the  glow  of  satisfaction  which  its  name  kindled 
in  his  bosom  that,  while  embracing  with  diffidence  the 
opinion  of  those  who  traced  “  the  original  of  juries  up  as 
high  as  the  Britons  themselves,  the  first  inhabitants  of  our 
island,”  he  had  no  hesitation  in  agreeing  that  ‘‘  they  were  in 
use  among  the  earliest  Saxon  colonies  ”  and  ‘‘  were 
always  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  people  that  no  conquest, 
no  change  of  government,  could  ever  prevail  to  abolish 
them.”  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  gratifying 
patriotism  which  these  words  display  is  not  balanced  by  an 
equal  sense  of  historical  truth.  The  origin  of  the  jury  is  to 
be  sought,  not  in  the  habits  of  the  noble  savage  whose 
valour  and  ignorance  equally  refreshed  the  jaded  Tacitus, 
but  in  the  more  sophisticated  expedient  of  the  Carolingian 
monarchs,  introduced  into  England  by  our  Norman 
conquerors  ;  and  so  far  were  the  English  from  cherishing 
an  indigenous  growth  against  the  assaults  of  invaders  or  the 
ravages  of  time  that,  until  a  comparatively  late  period,  the 
local  and  personal  courts  regarded  it  as  the  new-fangled 
favourite  of  the  royal  judges  and  preferred  their  own 
methods  of  compurgation  and  ordeal.  But  though  the 
origin  of  the  jury  may  not  be  offered  as  a  tribute  to  our 
inventive  genius,  its  subsequent  development  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  justice  is  peculiarly  English,  and,  in  those  instances 
in  which  it  has  been  incorporated  in  Continental  legal 
systems,  it  has  been  received  as  an  island  exotic  not 
necessarily  in  sympathy  with  the  national  temperament. 

Ill 

It  is  important  to  determine  the  exact  function  of  the 
jury  in  the  modem  English  legal  system.  The  determina¬ 
tion  of  a  legal  issue  pre-supposes  an  appropriate  finding  of 
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fact.  Before  a  court  can  deliver  judgment  upon  the  validity 
of  a  contract  or  the  guilt  of  a  person  accused  of  murder,  it 
is  first  necessary  to  ascertain  that  the  agreement  in  question 
exists  or  that  the  story  of  the  prosecution  is  substantially 
accurate.  It  is  for  the  decision  of  these  questions  that  the 
machinery  of  the  jury  is  set  in  motion,  the  “  twelve  reason¬ 
able  men  and  women  ”  assembled  and  their  collective 
experience  utilised.  “  Questions  of  law,”  it  is  said,  “  are 
for  the  judge,  and  questions  of  fact  for  the  jury.”  The 
antithesis  is  neat,  but  not  illuminating.  What  is  the  exact 
line  of  demarcation  between  law  and  fact,  and  who  is  to 
draw  it  ? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is  to  be  found  in  the 
position  and  prestige  of  the  judge.  It  is  his  duty  to  control 
the  proceedings  of  the  jury,  and  in  the  exercise  of  this 
function  he  necessarily  determines  the  issues  upon  which 
their  assistance  is  required.  In  the  result  the  lawyer’s 
definition  of  a  fact  differs  considerably  from  that  of  the 
layman’s.  Thus  in  order  to  decide  the  liability  of  an 
occupier  upon  whose  premises  a  plaintiff  has  been  injured, 
it  is  necessary  to  place  the  plaintiff  in  one  of  three  distinct 
categories.  If  he  has  come  upon  the  premises  on  the 
defendant’s  business,  he  is  called  an  invitee  and  is  owed  a 
high  duty  of  care ;  if  he  has  come  with  the  defendant’s 
consent,  but  for  his  own  purposes,  he  is  a  licensee  and  the 
duty  of  care  is  less ;  while,  if  he  is  a  trespasser,  he  can 
complain  only  of  deliberate  and  wanton  injury.  It  is  for 
the  judge  to  determine  into  which  category  he  falls,  and 
the  consequent  multiplication  of  decisions  has  caused  an 
embarrassment  which  could  have  been  avoided  if  the 
question  had  been  treated  as  one  of  fact  and  dismissed  on 
the  settlement  of  each  case.  So,  too,  in  order  to  determine 
the  liability  of  persons  who  inflict  personal  injury  upon 
others  by  selling  goods  which  are  not  safe  to  use,  the  law 
in  its  wisdom  has  distinguished  goods  dangerous  per  se 
from  those  not  so  dangerous  :  goods,  that  is  to  say,  which 
as  a  class  are  inherently  dangerous  from  those  which  as  a 
class  are  innocuous,  but  individual  specimens  of  which 
are  unsafe  by  reason  of  some  defect  in  preparation  or 
manufacture.  Here,  one  would  have  thought,  was  essen- 
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tially  a  question  for  the  jury.  But  the  court  has  declared 
the  matter  to  be  one  of  law  upon  which  it  alone  can  pass, 
and  the  student  must  search  the  books  for  authority  that 
a  gun  is  an  article  dangerous  per  se  and  a  defective  ginger- 
beer  bottle  only  dangerous  sub  modo. 

Even  when  an  undoubted  question  of  fact  arises,  the 
jury  are  not  entitled  of  necessity  to  answer  it.  It  is  constantly 
insisted  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  judge  to  decide  whether 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  go  to  the  jury.  Suppose  a 
tradesman  sues  a  person  under  twenty-one  for  the  price 
of  goods  supplied  to  him :  to  succeed  he  must  prove 
that  the  articles  delivered  were  necessaries,  “  suitable  to 
the  condition  in  life  of  the  infant  and  to  his  actual  require¬ 
ments  at  the  time  of  the  sale  and  delivery.”  In  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  this  rule  to  the  facts  of  a  particular  case,  the  judge 
must  first  make  up  his  mind  whether  the  goods  in  question 
can  reasonably  be  considered  necessaries  at  all.  “  Earrings 
for  a  male,”  so  runs  the  pontifical  utterance,  “  spectacles 
for  a  blind  man,”  cannot  be  necessaries.  Only  if  the 
judge  considers  that  a  reasonable  mind  (presumably  his 
own)  may  doubt  the  character  of  the  goods,  must  he  leave 
the  jury  to  resolve  the  doubt. 

IV 

After  these  initial  difficulties  have  been  overcome  and 
the  jury  have  been  solemnly  presented  with  an  issue  for 
determination,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  their  decision 
will  be  conclusive.  The  case  may  be  reopened  if  the  unsuc¬ 
cessful  party  can  prove  that  the  weight  of  the  evidence 
will  not  support  their  finding  or  that  they  have  disregarded 
the  direction  of  the  judge  or  otherwise  acted  with  more 
than  ordinary  perversity.  In  the  criminal  law  the  possibility 
of  reversal  is  limited  by  the  rule  that  only  the  prisoner 
can  appeal  against  the  verdict  and  that  the  prosecution 
must  accept  it,  however  distasteful  or  ridiculous  it  may  be. 
But  in  civil  cases  the  privilege  is  used  almost  as  a  matter 
of  course  where  no  more  fruitful  ground  of  appeal  can  be 
lodged  and  when  the  resources  of  the  appellant  are  adequate 
to  the  strain  of  briefing  fashionable  counsel  to  support 
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him.  An  award  of  damages  may  thus  be  challenged  as 
confidently  as  a  verdict  upon  the  major  issue  of  liability. 
In  a  famous  case  Lord  Sumner  explained  the  mental 
processes  by  which  he  corrected  the  exuberance  of  a  jury. 
The  plaintiff  had  recovered  £1,000  damages  and  the  defen¬ 
dant  appealed.  Lord  Sumner  said :  “In  my  opinion, 
by  no  formula  can  £1,000  be  got  at.  For  any  damage 
really  done,  £100  was  quite  enough  ;  double  it  for  sympathy, 
double  it  again  for  the  jury*s  sense  of  the  defendant’s 
conduct,  and  again  for  their  sense  of  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith’s. 
The  product  is  only  £800.  I  am  aware  that  in  libel  the 
assessment  of  damages  does  not  depend  on  any  definite 
legal  rule,  but  there  must  be  some  reasonable  relation 
between  the  wrong  done  and  the  solatium  applied.  The 
verdict  is  excessive  and  cannot  stand.” 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  function  of  the  jury  in 
practice  is  not  so  important  as  the  panegyrics  of  historians 
and  politicians  would  lead  us  to  suppose  and  that  its  1 
abolition,  at  least  in  civil  cases,  would  not  leave  too  large  1 
a  gap  to  be  filled  by  the  unaided  exertions  of  the  judges. 
We  have  now  to  consider  whether,  within  the  limits  of 
its  operation,  it  is  _a.jser\4eeable  instrument.  In  the  first 
place,  it  may  be  as  well  to  ask  if  it  is  regarded  with  respect 
by  the  citizens  who  are  called  upon  to  compose  it.  The 
condition  of  the  juror  is  not,  indeed,  so  desolate  as  that  of 
his  prototype  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Anthony  Trollope  described  his  position  in  Phineas  Redux 
in  terms  which  scarcely  merit  the  charge  of  hyperbole. 

“  There  are  many  ludicrous  points  in  our  blessed  constitu¬ 
tion,”  he  said,  “  but  perhaps  nothing  so  ludicrous  as  a 
juryman  praying  to  a  judge  for  mercy.  He  has  been  caught, 
shut  up  in  a  box,  perhaps  for  five  or  six  days  together, 
badgered  with  half  a  dozen  lawyers  until  he  is  nearly  deaf 
with  their  continual  talking,  and  then  he  is  locked  up  until 
he  shall  die  or  find  a  verdict.”  At  that  time  a  jury  on  a 
trial  for  felony  or  treason  was  not  allowed,  after  it  had 
first  been  assembled,  to  separate.  If  the  trial  lasted  for 
more  than  one  day,  the  jury  was  locked  up  for  the  night, 
and,  when  they  retired  to  consider  their  verdict,  the 
bailiff  in  charge  of  them  was  sworn  to  keep  them  without 
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“  meat,  drink  or  fire.”  The  story  is  told  of  Mr.  Justice 
Maulers  humane  interpretation  of  these  words  when  asked 
by  a  bailiff  if  he  might  allow  the  jury  water.  Well,” 
said  the  judge,  “  it  is  not  meat  and  I  should  not  call  it 
drink  :  yes,  you  may.” 

The  modem  juror  is  at  least  spared  the  horrors  of  solitary 
and  unrefreshed  confinement :  an  Act  of  1870  permitted 
him  to  provide  himself  at  his  own  expense  with  reasonable 
sustenance,  and  an  Act  of  1897  to  separate  at  the  end  of 
the  day  in  all  cases  save  those  of  murder  or  treason.  But  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  conditions  of  his  service  are  such 
that  he  is  likely  to  clamour  for  its  retention.  Unless  he 
is  a  felon,  a  lunatic,  a  peer,  a  lawyer  or  other  similarly 
privileged  person,  his  attendance  is  compulsory,  however 
important  his  private  business  and  however  inconvenient 
the  summons  ;  and  modern  democracy  has  admitted  the 
female  sex  to  share  the  burdens  of  the  male.  He  can 
never  be  certain  when  the  actual  cases  for  which  his 
attendance  is  required  will  be  reached  and  minor  officials 
seem  to  delight  in  haling  him  into  court  on  the  appointed 
day  without  regard  to  the  state  of  the  judge’s  list.  If  he 
is  a  special  juror,  and  is  therefore  presumably  a  professional 
man  or  an  expert  in  some  particular  branch  of  knowledge, 
he  is  entitled  to  a  fee  of  one  guinea  for  each  case  in  which  he 
is  sworn  to  act ;  but  if  he  is  a  common  juror,  he  has  to  be 
content  with  the  magnificent  remuneration  of  one  shilling 
on  each  civil  cause  tried  in  the  High  Court  or  the  County 
Court,  and  of  eightpence  on  circuit.  In  a  criminal  trial 
he  receives  nothing  at  all. 


If  the  duties  of  the  jury  were  so  vital  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice  and  to  the  maintenance  of  liberty  that  no 
substitute  was  conceivable,  it  might  be  the  duty  of  a  good 
citizen  to  endure  his  tribulation  even  with  so  inadequate 
a  recompense.  But  it  is  at  best  a  clumsy  instrument  for 
the  elucidation  of  the  truth.  The  surprising  thing,  as 
Dr.  Johnson  said  of  the  horse  walking  on  its  hind  legs,  is 
not  that  it  performs  its  duties  well,  but  that  it  performs 
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them  at  all.  Most  practising  lawyers  will  agree  that  the 
average  English  jury  shows  considerable  common  sense 
in  balancing  the  evidence,  and  has  a  sharp  nose  for  “  smelling 
out  a  rogue.”  But  the  issues  of  civil  litigation  are  often 
complicated  even  to  the  trained  experience  of  the  judge,  and, 
presented  to  the  jury,  are  apt  to  envelop  it  in  an  atmosphere 
of  helpless  embarrassment.  The  defence  of  contributory 
negligence,  for  example,  raised  so  often  in  running-down 
cases,  has  proved  so  fruitful  of  legal  difficulties  that  neither 
the  Court  of  Appeal  nor  the  House  of  Lords  has  been  able 
to  decide  the  manner  of  its  presentment  to  the  jury  ;  and 
it  is  not  likely  that,  where  the  judges  fear  to  tread,  the 
‘‘  reasonable  man  or  woman  ”  will  care  to  trespass. 

Nor  is  the  jury  constitutionally  capable  of  resisting 
extraneous  influences  which  are  not  germane  to  the  point  at 
issue.  Indeed  a  disappointed  litigant  might  feel  disposed 
to  argue  that  in  the  exploitation  of  those  influences  lies 
the  art  of  advocacy ;  and,  though  the  duty  of  counsel  is 
to  marshal  the  relevant  arguments  with  clarity  and  pre¬ 
cision  rather  than  to  darken  or  obscure  the  issue,  there  is 
sufficient  truth  in  the  accusation  to  sting.  The  days  of 
Serjeant  Buzfuz  are  happily  past,  but  the  duel  d  outrance 
between  a  fashionable  witness  and  a  celebrated  counsel 
is  still  a  favourite  recreation  of  society,  and  the  jurors  find 
it  difficult,  even  if  they  are  willing,  to  separate  fact  and 
innuendo.  Apart  from  the  bias  of  advocacy,  political  and 
social  prejudice,  passion  and  sentimentality  all  operate 
to  divert  the  jury  from  the  strict  pursuit  of  truth. 

In  France  the  immunity  accorded  to  the  crime  passionelle 
is  notorious,  while  a  distinguished  constitutionalist,  M. 
Barthelemy,  has  pointed  out  that  the  jury  sitting  in  the 
Court  of  Assize,  mostly  composed  of  petty  shopkeepers, 
exhibit  an  undue  tenderness  for  the  rights  of  property  and 
an  equally  unfortunate  leniency  towards  personal  assault. 
In  Ireland,  it  is  said,  no  jury  will  find  against  a  pretty 
woman  or  for  a  railway  company,  and,  in  the  days  before 
the  war,  the  whole  interest  of  a  political  trial  centred  in 
the  composition  of  the  jury.  The  art  of  ‘‘  packing  ” 
and  of  “  challenging  ”  was  practised  with  delicacy  and 
success,  and  the  victory  won  when  an  appropriate  number  of 
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Nationalists  or  Unionists  was  placed  in  the  box.  In  England, 
though  the  national  temperament  is  somewhat  more 
judicial,  appeals  to  prejudice  or  sentimentality  are  not 
without  success.  Thus  in  1928,  in  the  case  of  Scammell  v. 
Hurley^  an  action  was  brought  against  certain  members  of 
the  Stepney  Borough  Council  on  the  ground  that,  by 
agreement  with  the  Electrical  Trades  Union  during  the 
General  Strike,  they  had  injured  the  plaintiffs’  works 
through  the  discontinuance  of  the  power  on  which  they 
relied.  The  defendants  had,  in  fact,  made  a  compromise 
with  the  Union  whereby,  if  the  Union  would  continue  to 
supply  lighting,  they  agreed  to  abandon  the  supply  of 
power.  At  the  trial,  the  defendants  relied  on  the  Public 
Authorities  Protection  Act,  and,  to  rebut  this  defence,  it 
was  necessary  for  the  plaintiffs  to  prove  malice.  The  jury, 
still  smarting  under  the  injuries  of  the  General  Strike, 
proceeded,  without  delay  and  regardless  of  the  evidence, 
to  find  such  malice,  and  the  defendants  had  to  rely  on  the 
impartiality  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  to  reverse  the  verdict. 
Trained  experience  and  a  judicial  temperament  are  required 
to  supplement  goodwill  in  the  avoidance  of  prejudice. 

VI 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  retention  of  the  jury 
are  threefold  :  the  law,  it  is  said,  is  thereby  kept  in  touch 
with  the  necessities  of  life,  the  jurors  themselves  are 
educated  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  judges 
are  relieved  from  the  discharge  of  unpleasant  responsi¬ 
bilities.  The  first  argument  seems  to  suggest  that  the 
judge  is  in  some  way  insulated  from  reality,  that  a  lifetime 
in  the  courts  has  served  to  refine  the  dross  of  human  nature 
and  to  leave  only  an  abstract  embodiment  of  the  law.  How 
far  strict  legal  theory  permits  a  judge  to  use  his  knowledge 
of  the  world  is  perhaps  doubtful.  In  a  recent  libel  case, 
Tolley  V.  Fry^  Lord  Justice  Scrutton  expressed  his  hesitation. 
“  I  do  not  know  if  a  judge  is  allowed  to  know  of  the  Duchess 
who  made  an  income  by  vowing  that  ‘  her  complexion 
derived  its  perfection  from  somebody’s  soap,  which  it 
doesn’t,’  or  to  know  that  Gilbert  would  not  have  written 
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those  lines  if  less  exalted  though  more  prominent  people 
than  Duchesses  did  not  receive  payment  for  allowing  their 
names  to  be  used  as  advertisements  of  goods.  It  is 
difficult  to  know  what  judges  are  allowed  to  know,  though 
they  are  ridiculed  if  they  pretend  not  to  know.”  But,  as 
Professor  Allen  has  stated  in  his  comment  in  the  Law 
Quarterly  Review  for  April,  1930,  “  whether  or  not  strict 
legal  theory  openly  avows  it,  it  is  certain  that  our  common 
law  would  have  stood  still  if  judges  had  not  behaved  as 
men  of  the  world.”  In  any  case,  it  is  permissible  to  doubt 
if  the  average  juror  is  an  adequate  medium  for  the  com¬ 
munication  of  intelligent  public  opinion. 

The  second  argument  is  scarcely  more  compelling.  The 
respect  for  the  law,  so  prominent  a  feature  in  modem 
England,  is  the  result,  not  of  the  jury  system,  but  of  the 
prestige  of  the  judges  ;  and  this,  in  its  turn,  is  due  to  our 
happy  practice  of  recruiting  the  Bench  from  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  Bar.  The  average  citizen 
is  content  to  rely  upon  the  impartiality  of  the  court  and  is 
not  likely  to  profit  substantially  by  his  fugitive  and  unwilling 
appearances  as  an  accomplice  in  the  administration  of 
justice.  The  third  argument  merits  further  consideration. 
Under  the  complexities  of  modern  civilisation,  the  course  of 
litigation  throws  upon  the  appropriate  authorities  two 
distinct  responsibilities  :  the  finding  of  the  facts  and  the 
application  of  the  law.  Where  compensation  and  not 
punishment  is  the  issue,  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  these 
responsibilities  to  be  borne  by  the  same  judicial  mind. 
The  judge  is  not  likely  to  be  worried  out  of  his  character 
as  lawyer  by  any  undue  searching  of  conscience.  But  the 
strain  of  a  criminal  trial  is  more  intense,  and  it  may  well 
be  that  the  retention  of  the  jury  as  a  body  upon  whom, 
under  proper  direction,  the  responsibility  of  life  and  death, 
of  freedom  or  incarceration,  may  be  cast,  will  free  the  judge 
for  a  concentration  upon  those  legal  issues  which  he  alone 
is  competent  to  appreciate. 

VII 

We  are  therefore  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  jury  is 
still  a  valuable  element  in  the  administration  of  criminal 
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justice,  but  superfluous  in  the  course  of  civil  litigation. 
Nor  will  this  conclusion  injure  the  cause  of  law  reform  of 
which  Mr.  Hart  is  so  powerful  an  advocate.  To  commercial 
men,  intent  to  secure  a  decision  which  will  settle  the  course 
of  their  business,  the  existing  procedure,  with  its  irritating 
and  technical  laws  of  evidence,  is  a  byword  for  procrastina¬ 
tion  and  expense.  To  the  prisoner,  charged  with  an  offence 
where  condemnation  implies  ruin  and  disgrace,  the  meticu¬ 
lous  satisfaction  of  these  laws  and  the  balance  of  judge  and 
jury  offer  at  least  the  consolation  of  impartiality.  It  is 
well  to  remember  that  the  jury  is  only  one  of  many  instru¬ 
ments  devised  by  the  ingenuity  of  man  for  the  work  of  the 
State,  to  be  used  with  discretion  and  a  proper  sense  of  its 
limitations  :  too  often,  in  the  words  of  M.  Barthelemy, 
“  leprincipe  dujugement  par  le  jury  apparait  comme  un  dogme 
intangibhy  on  serait  presque  tentd  de  dirCy  comme  une  super¬ 
stition'* 
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By  Cicely  C.  Sharp 

CSIKOSOK,  chief  horse-herd  of  the  Hortobagy  and 
by  common  consent  spokesman  for  his  shepherd- 
companions,  deemed  that  moment  to  be  propitious 
for  voicing  the  general  curiosity. 

“  Tell  us  now - ”  said  he  with  the  stand-and-deliver 

directness  that  is  the  manner  of  the  Puszta,  “  what  is  it 
that  you  are  always  writing  these  nights  ?  *’ 

The  firelit  ring  of  faces  veered  towards  me  with  child¬ 
like  expectancy.  Across  the  lurid  embers  the  deep  eyes  of 
the  Maitre-Berger  regarded  me  with  benign  enquiry. 
There  was  no  escape,  so  at  the  risk  of  incurring  imwelcome 
attention  in  the  future,  I  braced  myself  to  the  issue. 

“  To  be  exact,  it  is  a  tale  of  the  Puszta.” 

Csikosok  broke  the  ensuing  silence  by  slapping  his  thigh 
resoundingly  and  bellowing  with  laughter.  ”  The  Puszta  !  ” 
he  roared,  “  but  what  tale  would  you  tell  of  the  Puszta  ? 
Unless  it  be  one  of  our  friend  Lajos  here  who,  after  so  long 
in  the  cities,  found  our  wines  a  little  strong  last  night !  ” 
He  spoke  the  insult  with  a  sly  glance  sideways  at  the  raging 
Lajos,  and  was  mischievously  for  baiting  him  further,  but 
that  the  Maitre-Berger  interposed  and  asserted  his 
patriarchal  authority. 

“  Peace,  Csiko,”  he  observed  tranquilly.  ”  Must  thou 
forever  babble  like  a  son  of  the  towns  who  has  his  finger 
in  every  cooking-pot  ?  Content  thee  with  thy  horses  and 
leave  such  matters  to  wiser  heads.” 

The  outspoken  rebuke  quenched  Csikosok’s  boisterous 
good  humour.  In  silence  he  huddled  down  into  the  volu¬ 
minous  folds  of  his  sheep-skin  cloak,  and  sat  there  sucking 
his  long-stemmed  pipe  and  gazing  into  the  embers  with 
unfathomable  eyes,  while  the  rest  of  the  shepherds  con¬ 
tinued  talking  among  themselves. 
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My  brother  and  I  resumed  an  earlier  discussion  that  the 
conversation  had  recalled. 

For  Csikosok)  we  felt,  was  right. 

A  tale  of  the  Puszta  nowadays  must  be  of  necessity  with¬ 
out  incident.  The  character  of  the  Great  Plain  has  changed  ; 
the  fertile  wilderness  which  many  centuries  ago  became  the 
adopted  home  of  one  of  the  most  terrible  races  in  history 
has,  in  its  turn,  moulded  their  fierce  temper  in  its  crucible, 
and  now,  in  the  twentieth  century,  we  found  our  former 
historical  impressions  of  an  adventurous  people  of  the 
Puszta  to  be  anachronisms. 

Old  tales  of  the  slant-eyed  riders  of  the  Plains,  swarming 
across  Asia  to  the  conquest  of  the  West,  had  echoed  in  our 
memories  and  led  us  to  expect  the  same  fiery  temperament 
in  their  descendants.  We  reckoned  without  the  steppelands. 
The  primeval  influences  of  the  Puszta  have  acted  upon  the 
dynamic  character  of  its  inhabitants  like  the  slow  wearing 
of  water  upon  stones,  and  the  restless,  mercurial,  Tartar 
temperament  that  once  threatened  to  overwhelm  the 
Occident  has  metamorphosed  to  the  dreamy  indolence  of 
the  shepherd  of  the  Puszta,  desirous  of  no  better  than  to  be 
allowed  to  watch  his  flocks  in  peace. 

The  foreigner  does  not  readily  suspect  this  side  of  the 
Hungarian  national  character.  Life  in  the  Hungarian 
capital  leaves  an  impression  of  superficiality  that  arises 
from  an  abnormal  attention  to  frivolity.  But  a  brief  period 
in  Budapest  had  served  to  dull  our  appreciation  for  the 
city’s  chief  attractions  of  Tsigane  Bands  and  glamorous 
picnics  in  the  garden  restaurants  of  Margit  Island.  In  time 
we  found  ourselves  reluctantly  concluding  that  one  of  the 
loveliest  capitals  in  Europe  was  like  any  other  in  its  pre¬ 
occupation  with  jazz-music  and  indiflFerent  cabarets.  More¬ 
over,  it  became  increasingly  difficult  to  reconcile  the  blatant 
poverty  of  the  country  with  the  lavish  expenditure  in  the 
capital,  where,  each  night,  hotels  and  dance-clubs  were 
crowded  to  capacity  long  after  the  stars  had  begun  to  drop 
down  into  the  black  void  behind  the  Szent  Gellert  Hill. 

We  confessed  these  quibbles  one  morning  to  a  friendly 
Hungarian  journalist,  who  had  formed  the  habit  of  joining 
us  for  breakfast  on  the  hotel-terrace. 
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“  Budapest  is  not  Hungary  !  ”  was  his  justifiable  retort. 
“  Here,  exploited  by  foreigners  and  Jews,  we  are  a  crippled 
nation,  but  out  there  ” — ^through  swaying  clusters  of 
crimson  geranium  we  glimpsed  a  sun-drenched  country¬ 
side — out  there  on  the  Puszta,  you  will  find  the  untouched 
Magyar  peoples.” 

We  set  our  faces  towards  the  Puszta. 

Debrecen,  four  hours  by  train  towards  the  Roumanian 
frontier,  is  the  gateway  to  the  steppes.  There,  through  the 
kind  offices  of  our  journalist,  we  arranged  to  meet  Lajos, 
a  one-time  native  of  the  Puszta,  who  would  be  our  guide, 
interpreter  and  passport  to  the  reticent  people  of  the  plains. 

We  left  Buda  in  a  heat-wave  of  transcendental  ferocity. 

Under  the  fiery  intensity  of  the  sim,  the  parched  grain- 
lands  reeled  in  long  undulations  to  the  dim  mountains  in 
the  North,  imtil  the  eye  was  seared  and  the  heart  oppressed 
by  the  strange  beauty  of  the  dying  maize-fields,  whose 
steely-green  stalks  bowed  in  the  heat  like  a  stricken  army  at 
rest  upon  its  spears. 

Utterly  demoralised,  we  lay  propped  against  the  carriage 
window-ledges  to  get  the  least  breath  of  cool  air,  until,  in  the 
limpid,  blue  dusk  that  hovers  over  Central  Europe  an 
instant  between  sunset  and  dark,  we  alighted  on  the 
congested  platform  of  the  second  largest  town  in  post-War 
Hungary. 

“  ^  Anglo-Saxon  Meestair  ?  ”  enquired  a  voice  at 
Murray’s  elbow,  and  Lajos  emerged  from  the  crowd  of 
onlookers  that,  in  Hungary,  derives  its  daily  excitements 
from  meeting  the  trains. 

“  Good  !  ”  exclaimed  my  brother.  ”  You  speak  English, 
I  see.” 

The  insignificant  little  form  swelled  proudly. 

”  I  learn - ”  began  Lajos  and  hesitated — his  fluency 

was  fast  vanishing — I  learn — ah  ! — in  ze  night-school — 
five  mont*.”  He  slapped  himself  triumphantly  on  the  chest, 
and  turned  away  briskly  to  collect  our  hand-luggage. 

”  It  seems  as  if  we  will  have  to  fall  back  on  our  crippled 
French  after  all,”  sighed  Murray  regretfully  as  we  followed 
him  to  the  barrier.  ”  His  stock  of  English  is  not  very 
ready !  ”  And  indeed,  the  rest  of  our  intercourse  with 
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Lajos  was  a  quaint  jumble  in  which  French  predominated 
as  the  medium  of  expression,  but  spiced  with  occasional, 
carefully-pieced,  English  sentences,  which  he  would  spring 
on  us  after  prolonged  contemplation. 

“  We  will  eat  ze  dinnair  in  ze  hotel-restaurant,  no  ?  ”  he 
enquired  about  half  an  hour  later  when  we  joined  him  for  a 
mug  of  beer  at  one  of  the  pavement-tables  in  front  of  the 
hotel. 

His  manner  betrayed  undue  anxiety,  we  thought,  but  we 
consented,  since  a  dash  of  cold  water  had  completely 
restored  our  jangled  nerves,  and  we  were  now  in  the  mood 
for  diversion. 

The  transformation  that  had  taken  place  in  the  square 
we  overlooked  increased  our  sense  of  expectancy. 

Gone  was  the  dust  and  turbidity  of  half  an  hour  ago. 
Silence  had  succeeded  the  shattering  clatter  of  clumsy 
carts  across  the  cobbles.  Through  the  thick  dusk  cool 
breezes  from  the  outlying  acacia-woods  stole  down  the  bye- 
ways,  rustling  the  green  gloom  of  the  date-palms  and 
rocking  the  crimson  islands  of  canna  bloom.  A  rustic 
princess  in  an  old-world  fairy  tale,  the  town  had  suddenly 
hushed  into  an  enchanted  sleep. 

Balkan  habits  had  taught  us  that  the  chief  restaurant  of  a 
provincial  town  is  also  the  nocturnal  rendezvous  for  its 
social  elements.  Guarded  questioning  of  the  apparently 
unsuspecting  Lajos  revealed  that  Debrecen  was  no  excep¬ 
tion  :  but  to  his  eternal  credit,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
his  cunning  left  us  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  part  that 
we  were  to  play  that  night  in  his  puppet-show. 

The  full  significance  of  his  reticence  dawned  upon  us  later 
when  the  very  undress  commissionaire  swung  back  the 
doors  that  gave  into  the  vast,  circular  room  which  served 
as  eating-place  and  dance-hall  to  Debrecen. 

Lajos  had  staged  his  piece  admirably. 

Under  a  positive  barrage  of  covert  glances  from  his 
fellow-citizens,  we  watched  him  swelling  with  importance 
lent  him  l)y  his  sole  connection  with  the  central  entertain¬ 
ment  of  the  evening.  For  the  first,  and  probably  the  last 
time  in  his  existence,  he  enjoyed  the  envious  consideration 
of  his  fellow-men. 
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But  the  exclusiveness  of  his  triumph  was  destined  to  be 
short-lived. 

Lajos’  acquaintances  had  no  intention  of  being  deprived 
of  contact  with  the  world  beyond  Hungary  should  we  give 
any  sign  of  wishing  to  be  friendly,  and  all  unconsciously  I 
made  it. 

We  were  dining  to  the  inevitable  strains  of  a  Tsigane 
Band  :  gipsies,  the  quality  of  whose  music  possessed  a 
sweeping  abandon  that  we  had  missed  in  the  more  stereo* 
typed  performers  we  had  heard  in  the  capital.  We 
listened  with  an  interest  that  seemed  to  gratify  both 
audience  and  band  to  such  an  extent  that,  when  the 
leader  presently  swimg  them  into  the  wild  music  of  the 
Csardas,  the  onlookers  swept  into  the  centre  of  the  floor  in 
the  national  dance  with  an  almost  maniacal  enthusiasm. 

“  Just  watch  that  first-violin  fellow,”  observed  Murray  ; 
“  he  has  his  sloe-black  eye  fixed  on  us,  and  he’ll  be  serenad¬ 
ing  you  in  a  minute,  my  girl !  ” 

“  Primas  t’inks  hard  what  is  your  country,”  stammered 
Lajos,  ”  il  veut  vous  chanter  un  chanson  de  votre  pays  !  ” 
and  so  we  were  somewhat  prepared  when,  at  the  last  crash¬ 
ing  chord  of  the  Csardas,  the  primas  came  and  hung  over 
my  chair  with  his  bow  ready  poised.  But  he  played  a 
Spanish  song ! 

Lajos  chattered  with  malicious  delight  at  our  bewilder¬ 
ment.  “  It’s  the  black  hair,”  spluttered  my  brother ; 
”  give  him  a  run  for  his  trouble  !  ”  for  the  song  was 
an  old  favourite  from  undergraduate  days.  The  gesture 
had  been  friendly,  the  compliment  charming — so  I  sang 
the  words. 

Even  Lajos  was  a  little  dazed  by  the  consequences. 

Like  one  man  the  company  surged  forward  around  our 
table,  jabbering  and  cheering.  Students  seized  us  by  the 
hand  ;  professors  addressed  us  in  a  dozen  languages ; 
women  smiled  on  us,  and  with  superb  bows,  two  red-tabbed 
officers  presented  us  their  names  with  clicking  heels  and 
begged  the  honour  of  standing  us  a  bottle  of  Tokai. 

So  Debrecen  took  us  to  her  hospitable  heart. 

Toast  followed  uproarious  toast,  drunk,  as  is  the  Hun¬ 
garian  custom,  with  eye  fixed  on  eye — a  relic,  no  doubt,  of 
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the  necessity  of  reading  the  fell  purpose  of  an  enemy  about  ■ 

to  strike.  At  intervals  the  floor  rocked  to  the  stamp  of  feet  ■ 

pacing  out  the  Csardas,  and  the  rafters  rang  to  old  war  ■ 

songs  that  in  their  full-throated  rendering  resembled  the  9 

impact  of  a  lance-butt  against  a  shield.  9 

Even  Lajos  recovered  from  his  eclipse,  and  mounting  a  ^ 

little  unsteadily  on  to  a  table,  proposed  long  and  rhetorical  1 

toasts  to  “  ze  Anglo-Saxons  ”  until  some  of  the  less  patient  t 

of  the  students  hauled  him  down.  | 

II  i 

The  clash  of  fencing  foils  beneath  our  windows  awoke  us 
to  another  burning  day.  Under  the  laden  apple-trees  in  the  J: 
courtyard  below,  the  youth  of  Debrecen  were  engaged  in  a  | 
practice  of  their  favourite  national  pastime,  a  pursuit  that  | 
still  has  its  serious  side  where  questions  of  personal  honour  1; 
are  involved.  || 

We  found  our  pavement-cafe  already  thronged  with  a  | 
fractioi'*  of  our  acquaintances  of  the  night  before,  who  had  | 

cornered  Ljyos  over  his  cup  of  coffee  and  were  disputing  | 

the  route  of  our  journey  with  all  the  heatedness  of  a  per-  | 
sonal  issue.  | 

Our  appearance,  if  anything,  heightened  the  pressure  of  | 

debate,  and  breakfast  was  interrupted  continuously,  now  I 

by  almost  tearful  appeals  for  support  from  Lajos,  now  by  | 
the  local  reporter  who  hovered  in  the  offing  with  pencil  | 
poised  on  notebook.  We  decided  there  was  refuge  only  in  li 

flight,  and  intimated  to  L^os  that  we  were  prepared  for  ^ 

whatever  Destiny  might  have  in  store  for  us.  | 

It  turned  out  to  be  “  Mama-kedvence.”  | 

Now  “  Mama-kedvence  ”  is  the  Magyar  for  “  mother’s  li 

darling.”  We  found  her  parked  with  all  the  finality  of  a  S 

ripe  old  age  in  a  garage  adjoining  the  hotel.  As  we  examined  | 

her  in  awe-struck  silence  Lajos  dilated  on  her  qualities,  not  | 

least  of  which  being  the  monumental  price  he  had  paid  | 

for  her.  We  hoped  audibly  that  she  would  justify  it  by  | 

getting  us  to  our  destination.  He  assured  us  that  with  his  | 

driving  she  would.  | 

There  was  no  other  course  open  but  to  commend  our-  r 

selves  to  an  unpropitious  Providence  and  exchange  farewells  J 
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with  our  painfully  interested  friends.  This  we  did  between 
packing  in  our  slender  effects  and  assuring  ourselves  that 
scatter-brain  Lajos  had  an  adequate  supply  of  petrol.  This 
done,  our  Jehu  cleared  tiie  crowd  from  the  immediate 
vicinity  by  the  simple  expedient  of  applying  himself  to  the 
horn  uninterruptedly,  and  presently  we  shot  off  down  the 
street  with  a  breath-taking  celerity. 

It  was  a  cloudless  day. 

Out  of  the  blinding  bowl  of  the  sky  poured  a  torrent 
of  white  light  that  seemed  to  wash  all  colour  from  the 
landscape.  The  grain-lands  we  entered  on  leaving  the 
town  appeared  wraith-like  through  a  rising  sheet  of 
vapour,  and  the  road,  an  indistinct  track  that  grew  more  so 
at  every  mile,  led  straight  across  a  plain  burnt  so  brown 
with  the  heat  that  Debrecen,  lapped  round  by  her  feathery 
acacia-woods,  resembled  a  green  oasis  as  she  receded  in 
the  distance. 

“  Whew !  exclaimed  Murray  when,  after  an  hour’s 
travelling  in  “  Mama-kedvence  ”  unprotected  from  the 
sun,  his  skin  began  to  sting,  “  and  where  do  we  go  to  now, 
Lajos,  old  son  ?  ” 

The  exigencies  of  the  road  were  absorbing  all  Lajos* 
attention,  but  explanations  jolted  from  him  at  intervals  of 
swerving  round  dried-up  mud  holes. 

“  We  go  to  H6rtobagy — ^where  zer  is  ze  horses — ^ze,  what 
you  call  him  ?  ze  stud.  Der  is  ze  auberge  where  I  am  a 
leetle  boy.  Ze  Maitre-Berger,  he  know  me,  he  give  us 
room  chez  lui.” 

“  I  am  sure  I  hope  so  !  ”  was  my  brother’s  fervent 
comment.  “This  loolra  a  cruel  country  to  be  cast  adrift  in.’’ 

Ill 

Our  way,  which  had  led  at  first  through  parched  corn¬ 
fields  whose  broad  stretches  were  broken  here  and  there  by 
tiny  villages  or  a  single  farmstead,  had  suddenly  cast  them 
off,  and  before  us  now,  sweeping  mournfully,  majestically 
to  an  infinite  skyline,  we  beheld  the  Puszta. 

Only  the  natural  curve  of  the  world  limits  the  eye  that 
gazes  across  this  great  plain.  The  broad  grasslands  flow 
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to  the  horizon  with  never  a  break  save  for  the  drooping, 
thatch  shelters  erected  by  the  nomad  shepherds  :  and  one 
may  go  for  leagues  and  leagues  without  so  much  as  happen¬ 
ing  on  a  solitary  dwelling.  Here,  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs  roam  at  aim¬ 
less  liberty,  watched  over  by  a  race  of  men  whose  fathers 
watched  their  flocks  on  the  plateau  of  Asia  in  the  dawn  of 
Humanity. 

.  The  stark  nudity  of  this  country  in  the  heart  of  populous 
Europe  impressed  us  vividly,  and  reminded  us  that  we 
“  travelled  in  the  print  of  olden  wars  ” — ^for,  in  the  time 
of  John  Hunyadi,  the  Great  Plain  flourished  as  cultivated 
land,  plentifully  sown  with  towns,  monasteries,  chateaux 
and  farms,  and  crossed  by  broad  highways  down  which 
streamed  long  trade  caravans  from  the  East,  laden  with  silk 
and  spices  for  the  Occident.  But  the  invading  Turks 
changed  all  that  three  centuries  ago .  Their  janissaries  swept 
down  on  the  Puszta  with  fire  and  sword,  and  the  richest  cul¬ 
tivating  land  in  Europe  returned  to  its  old  state  of  pasture 
land,  inhabited  mainly  by  great,  wandering  herds  of  beasts. 

At  noon,  with  a  final  jolt,  “  Mama-kedvence  ”  drew  up 
before  the  inn  at  Hdrtobagy.  Solitary,  bleakly  exposed  to 
every  wind  of  heaven,  it  stood  at  the  end  of  a  single  row  of 
stunted  acacia  trees  that  were  twisted  with  the  force  of  the 
Puszta  gales. 

A  dozen  ragged  gipsy  children  appeared,  and  their  shouts 
of  wonder  attracted  a  grave-eyed  peasant  woman  from  the 
interior,  who  leant  her  shapely  bare  arms  on  the  lower 
half-section  of  the  door  and  demanded  our  business. 

“  Mama  Maria  !  ”  exclaimed  Lajos,  “  dost  thou  not  know 
me  ?  ” 

The  woman  regarded  him  steadily  from  under  her 
crimson  kerchief. 

“  It  is  Lajos  Kontur,”  she  observed  imperturbably. 
“  Hast  discovered  that  it  is  better  to  guard  horses  on  the 
Puszta,  Lajos  Kontur,  than  to  starve  in  the  towns  ?  ” 

“  Nem,  Mama  Maria  I  ’*  answered  Lajos  cheekily,  “  I 
still  prefer  the  town,  and  besides  I  do  not  starve.  I  am  a 
graduated  lawyer  from  the  imiversity  this  very  year.”  He 
waved  loftily  in  our  direction.  ”  But  now  I  am  obliging 
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this  gentleman  and  his  sister  by  showing  them  the  Puszta. 
Hast  room  for  us,  mistress  ?  ” 

Mama  Maria  honoured  us  with  her  calm  gaze  again. 

“  That  will  be  as  my  lord  wills,”  she  answered  formally  ; 
“  but  enter  meanwhile,  he  will  return  soon.  Yolan  !  ” 

She  flimg  open  the  half-section  and  we  passed  into  the 
dingy,  low-raftered  bar,  with  its  wine  counter  to  the  one 
side,  and  smelling  pungently  of  beer. 

Through  an  opposite  door  Yolan  entered  from  the 
sunny  courtyard,  grave-faced  like  her  mistress,  but  with  a 
flashing  smile  that  invested  her  with  startling  charm.  She 
beckoned  and  we  followed  her  across  the  court  to  tiny 
quarters  that  were  apparently  dedicated  to  the  few  visitors 
that  were  not  of  the  nomad  shepherds. 

“  Where  do  we  wash  ?  ”  demanded  Murray  after  a  hasty 
examination  of  the  two  rooms,  that  were  destitute  of  any 
convenience  save  pallet-beds  stuflFed  with  straw.  He  panto¬ 
mimed  the  enquiry  to  Yolan,  who  smiled  delightedly  and 
pointed  to  the  piunp  in  the  centre  of  the  yard. 

Our  appreciation  of  the  joke  won  her  instant  approval, 
and  flashing  her  smile  once  more  and  shaking  her  long 
braids  at  our  fastidiousness,  she  tripped  away  to  continue 
her  interrupted  duties. 

Murray  was  the  first  victim  of  that  pump.  Innocent  of 
any  suspicions  that  the  quagmire  at  its  base  might  have 
engendered  in  his  breast,  he  seized  the  handle  and  bore  it 
down.  The  resultant  jet  stunned  him  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  and  presented  him  as  a  spectacle  of  drenched  fury 
to  a  rapidly  growing  crowd  of  onlookers,  since,  it  being  the 
lunch  hour,  the  shepherds,  whose  flocks  were  grazing  near 
by,  were  returning  for  the  midday  meal. 

The  inn,  together  with  its  sheds  and  outhouses,  formed 
a  square  about  the  courtyard — a  jagged  patch  of  ground  on 
which  was  enacted  the  major  part  of  the  domestic  life  of 
the  community.  By  day.  Mama  Maria  and  her  satellites 
filled  it  with  bitter  smoke  from  the  wood  fires,  over  which 
they  stood  bubbling,  three-legged  cauldrone :  in  a  comer, 
sheltered  from  the  sun  and  the  wind,  the  shepherds  would 
forgather  about  a  board  on  trestles,  to  smoke  a  leisurely 
pipefiil  as  they  watch^  the  blue  canopy  of  sky  above  the 
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irregular  eaves,  for  signs  of  a  change  in  the  weather,  but 
=  in  the  long  summer  evenings  the  leaves  of  the  shrivelled 

^  vines  about  the  doorways  trembled  to  the  shock  of  stamping 

r  feet  and  piercing  hulloas,  as  the  gipsy-music  swept  each 

man  to  his  feet  with  his  partner. 

!  The  shepherds  were  in  their  places  awaiting  their  meal 

i  by  the  time  Murray  had  repaired  the  damages  to  his  person, 

<  and  Lajos  guided  us  over  the  quagmire  to  make  the 

acquaintance  of  the  Maitre-Berger  as  he  sat  enthroned  in 
;  patriarchal  dignity  at  the  head  of  the  board,  and  sur¬ 

rounded  by  his  shaggy-haired  sheep-dogs. 

"  The  ceremony  was  brief  but  impressive. 

“  Make  my  house  yours  !  ”  pronounced  our  host  with 
grave  courtesy,  “  we  are  all  as  one  family  here.” 

He  assigned  us  our  traditional  places  beside  Csikosok, 
the  leader  of  the  horse-herds. 

'I  Yolan  began  briskly  slopping  the  meal  into  the  deep 

L  plates  she  had  banged  down  in  front  of  each  man.  All  the 

while  she  carried  on  a  brisk  back-chat  with  the  shepherds, 

•  with  whom  she  was  evidently  a  favourite,  and  encouraged, 
since  the  woman  of  the  Puszta,  as  a  rule,  is  silent  and  shame- 

‘  faced  in  the  presence  of  her  lords. 

;  The  shepherds  themselves  became  less  taciturn  as  they 

:  inhaled  the  highly-spiced  steam.  Their  tongues  loosened 

'i.  under  the  influence  of  long  drafts  of  beer,  and  they  chaffed 

?  Lajos  with  good-natured  contempt. 

”  How  now,  Lajos  Kontur,”  they  enquired  shrewdly,  “  is 
r  then  a  lawyer’s  life  so  profitable  that  it  is  necessary  for  thee 

[  to  act  as  guide  to  strangers  to  the  Puszta  ?  ”  And  they 

laughed  with  rich  enjoyment  at  his  heated  remonstrances. 

I  As  each  man  finished  his  dish  of  crude  rice  and  cheese, 

-  flavoured  with  red  peppers,  he  swung  sideways  on  the 

backless  bench  they  all  shared,  and  propping  his  arm 
against  his  upraised  knee,  fell  to  sucking  his  long-stemmed 
^  pipe  in  silence  and  gazing  with  dreamy  abstraction  from 

under  the  broad,  black  brim  of  his  hat. 

Only  Csikosok  rose,  and  stretching  his  six-foot-two  of 
brawn  and  muscle  free  from  the  noonday  languor,  he 
strolled  over  to  the  row  of  cooking-pots  to  bandy  words 
with  Yolan. 
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One  by  one,  as  their  pipes  went  out,  the  shepherds  rose 
and  sauntered  away  to  relieve  their  companions  who  had 
stayed  behind  with  the  herds. 

Csikosok,  busy  disentangling  his  spur  from  his  long 
skirt-like  trouser-leg,  shouted  to  us  from  the  cooking-pots 
that  if  we  cared  to  walk  as  far  as  the  Triple  Well  we  should 
see  the  stud  coming  to  water  before  going  to  more  distant 
pastures. 

We  watched  him  and  his  companions  mount  and  as 
they  galloped  off  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  set  out  across  the 
ancient  Turkish  bridge  that  spanned  the  thin,  muddy 
stream  of  the  Hdrtobagy,  to  where  the  three  tall  masts  of 
the  Triple  Well  cut  the  horizon. 

There  is  something  peculiarly  arresting  about  these  well¬ 
heads  of  the  Puszta. 

Nothing  brings  home  more  vividly  the  primitive 
simplicity  of  the  life. 

Stark  against  the  skyline  the  tall  cross-poles,  dotted 
singly  or  in  twos  and  threes  about  the  bare  landscape,  are 
the  axes  around  which  revolve  the  lives  of  man  and  beast. 
To  these,  day  by  day,  we  watched  Csikosok  come  thunder¬ 
ing  with  his  herd  of  shaggy,  Puszta  horses  :  or  the  Maitre- 
Berger  with  his  gambolling  sheep-dogs  driving  the  slow, 
grey  flock  to  water.  Sometimes,  of  an  evening,  we  mingled 
here  with  the  younger  shepherds  and  maids,  whose  favourite 
rendezvous  were  those  rough  squares  of  planks  erected 
around  the  shallow  water-shafts. 

With  cracking  whips  and  drumming  hoofs  the  stud  came 
swooping  across  the  plain.  On  either  flank  Csikosok  and 
his  companions  rocketted  their  mounts  backwards  and 
forth,  whirling  their  lassoes  round  the  refractory  foals  and 
shouldering  the  leading  mares  in  the  right  direction. 

Csikosok  was  a  magnificent  sight.  Sitting  with  the  easy 
abandon  of  one  bom  to  the  saddle,  he  rode  with  hawk-eyes, 
aflash  with  exhilaration  in  an  immobile  face,  and  his  long 
white  coat,  strapped  cloak-wise  across  his  shoulders  and 
joyous  with  crimson  and  orange  wool-flowers,  streaming 
out  over  his  horse’s  flanks  as  he  swerved  about  the  plain. 

Horse  herds  of  the  Puszta,  for  the  most  part,  ride  bare 
back,  carrying  their  lassoes  round  the  horse’s  neck ;  but 
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Csikosok,  as  chief  herdsman,  flaunted  a  saddle  gaily  capari¬ 
soned  with  coloured  leathers,  which,  in  his  naive  heart, 
ranked  only  second  to  his  horses. 

That  night,  in  the  low-raftered  common  room  of  the 
inn,  we  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  rest  of  the  shepherds. 

The  clouds  that  towards  evening  had  massed  on  the 
horizon  like  snow  palaces  of  incredible  altitude,  now  toppled 
across  the  Puszta  with  demoniacal  fury,  and  those  who  could 
leave  their  beasts  crept  into  the  warm  stuffiness  of  the  bar 
for  a  few  hours  before  facing  the  elements  again. 

Crowded  on  tables  and  the  long,  backless  benches,  we 
drank  the  wine  that  Yolan  poured  out  for  us  and  listened  to 
the  plaintive  wail  of  the  Tsigane  violins  that  mingled  with 
the  deep  voices  of  the  rain  in  such  heart-searching  sweetness 
that  the  ardent,  poetic  heart  of  Csikosok  was  touched  to 
tears,  and  he  leant  his  head  upon  his  hand  to  hide  them 
from  the  guttering  flame  of  the  lantern. 

Silent  and  taciturn  by  day,  at  night,  under  the  subtle 
influences  of  music  and  the  crude  wines  of  their  country, 
the  shepherds  of  the  Puszta  become  a  wistful  company, 
breaking  spontaneously  into  poetry,  and  crooning  the  old 
plaintive  songs  of  the  steppeland,  with  its  mournful  wastes, 
its  wandering  mirages,  and  its  brooding  silences. 

“  How  stands  the  weather,  Csiko  ?  ” 

The  Maitre-Berger,  ever  mindful  of  his  flocks,  addressed 
the  horse-herd,  who  for  answer  wiped  the  vapour  off  a  pane 
and  disclosed  a  serene  sky  in  which  the  stars  bloomed  like 
yellow  daffodils. 

It  was  the  sign  for  departure. 

The  shepherds  retrieved  their  staves  and,  gathering  their 
shaggy  sheepskins  about  them,  squelched  out  across  the 
grasslands  to  their  herds,  while  Csiko,  still  humming  under 
his  breath,  took  down  a  lantern  and  lit  us  to  our  quarters 
across  the  streaming  courtyard. 

“  God  guard  your  sleep  !  ”  he  muttered  as  he  turned 
away,  and  so,  in  a  velvet  silence,  the  inn  passed  under  the 
influence  of  the  black  hours. 

We,  in  our  strangeness,  found  each  new  hour  an  ever- 
quickening  interest.  But  in  reality  the  routine  of  the  days 
remained  unchanged. 
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As  the  pastures  about  the  inn  became  exhausted,  the 
herds  moved  further  northwards  with  each  day,  until  the  last 
of  our  stay  on  the  Puszta  found  them  distant  some  hours’  ride. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  not  our  habit  to  spend 
the  evenings  with  the  shepherds  at  their  posts,  but  the 
Maitre-Berger,  whose  formal  hospitality  had  now  melted 
into  a  kindly  proprietorship,  sent  word  suggesting  we  should 
sup  with  them  and  ride  home  by  moonlight  under  the 
guidance  of  Csikosok. 

The  day  had  a  beauty  peculiar  to  the  Puszta. 

Light,  luminously  serene,  flooded  the  plain,  throwing 
into  high  relief  the  moving  forms  of  man  and  beast,  and 
reflecting  strange  shapes  in  the  rising  vapours  of  the  earth. 

These,  so  Csikosok  would  tell  us,  were  the  mirages  of 
Delibab,  the  mournful  spirit  of  the  plains,  whose  tears  for 
an  ancient  vanished  love  are  the  mists  that  she  weaves  into 
phantom  cities  and  lakes  that  deceive  the  unwary. 

We  rode  towards  the  ever-retreating  forces  of  Delibab, 
guiding  the  playful  stud  and  sniffing  the  keen  morning  air 
distilled  by  the  night’s  storm  to  such  crystal  clearness  that 
the  tinkle  of  the  horse  bells  were  as  silver  drifted  through 
a  golden  gauze  of  light. 

But  by  noon  the  sun’s  rays  descended  with  more  deadly 
directness. 

The  wandering  herds  slowed  down  to  a  standstill  and, 
backs  towards  the  sun,  stood  panting  with  lowered  heads. 

Their  shepherds,  overcome  too  with  the  heat,  leaned 
against  their  staves  and  contemplated  their  charges  drowsily 
with  never  a  breeze  stirring  their  full-legged  trousers.  We, 
however,  varied  the  noonday  monotony  by  wandering 
leisurely  from  campment  to  campment,  viewing  once  again 
this  stange  brotherhood  of  the  Puszta. 

Jaro,  the  bearded  old  Tartar  who  guarded  the  white 
herds  of  oxen,  knew  each  pedigree  for  generations  back  as 
he  had  learnt  them  from  his  father,  and  fascinated  us  with 
the  fearlessness  with  which  he  moved  among  their  great 
spreading  horns  with  a  frail  staff  alone  to  protect  him  from 
their  savage  tempers.  The  Maitre-Berger,  seated  in  solitary 
aloofness  with  his  flock,  enthralled  us  with  the  tales  of  its 
history  and  proudly  displayed  its  numbers  notched  upon 
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his  staff.  But  it  was  Gyorgy,  the  pig-herd,  who  attracted 
us  most  with  his  shrewd  peasant  wit  and  his  incredible 
yarns  about  his  charges. 

As  the  sun  sloped  towards  the  west  we  rode  back  to  join 
Csikosok,  who  was  already  heading  the  stud  to  water  and 
roping  in  the  strays. 

Close  in  his  wake  followed  the  oxen,  lowing  to  one 
another  as  they  came,  and  with  them  mingled  the  sheep, 
whom  the  nervous  little  sheep-dogs  kept  shouldering  into  line. 

Gradually,  with  whooping  and  cracking  of  whips,  the 
whole  procession  clustered  around  a  fallen  tree  stump  that 
had  been  chosen  for  the  night’s  encampment,  and  as  the 
swift  darkness  fell  the  shepherds  abandoned  their  posts 
and  gathered  round  the  clear  embers  of  the  camp  fire. 

Night  on  the  steppes  is  an  unforgettable  experience. 

Rather  than  a  time  for  sleep  it  seems  to  become  a  time  for 
waking.  All  through  the  day  the  earth  has  lain  motionless 
under  the  narcotic  of  the  sun,  but  with  the  swift  fall  of 
night  the  wild  things  wake,  and  the  Great  Plain  vibrates  to 
a  muted  music.  The  heavens  that  throughout  the  day  have 
formed  a  lofty  arc  of  burning  blue,  beneath  which  the 
mirages  of  Delibab  drifted  like  imprisoned  wraiths,  now 
lean  closer  to  the  pulsating  earth,  and  the  great  stars  swing 
low  in  their  velvet  depths  like  golden  censers.  Down  over 
the  grasslands  from  the  north  streams  the  night  wind  of 
the  Puszta,  keen  as  a  blade,  and  touching  the  secret  springs 
of  the  wild  flowers  so  that  in  its  wake  lingers  a  faint,  sweet 
tumult  of  perfume,  that  the  warm  earth-breath  wafts  towards 
the  stars.  Beyond  the  fire-ring  of  the  encampment  the  wild 
life  stirs,  and  furry  things  that  have  passed  the  day  in  the 
cool  seclusion  of  their  holes,  scuttle  to  and  fro  with  twitch¬ 
ing  noses,  and  scatter  to  shelter  at  the  stamp  of  a  horse’s 
hoof.  Even  the  horned  oxen  are  not  asleep.  Huddled 
together,  their  eyes  shine  greenly  as  they  turn  towards  the 
glow  in  the  east.  It  is  the  moon  ;  and  presently,  full, 
majestic,  like  a  galleon  under  sail,  she  rises  above  the 
horizon-line  and  floods  the  whole  world  with  a  silver  light. 

Csikosok  rose  from  the  circle  and  went  to  untether  the 
horses. 

The  silence  that  after  the  meal  had  prevailed  throughout 
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the  encampment,  now  broke  into  a  myriad  pieces  with  the 
hum  of  voices  and  the  clinking  of  horse-bells. 

One  and  all  the  shepherds  wished  us  a  pleasant  return  to 
our  own  country.  The  Maitre-Berger  bade  us  remember 
that  the  Puszta  was  now  our  second  home. 

“  We  love  not  many  strangers  on  our  steppelands,”  he 
said  gravely,  “  but  ye  have  grown  to  be  as  ourselves.” 

And  so  the  ride  home  began. 

Csikosok  was  in  high  spirits.  He  sat  his  horse  with  a 
more  than  usual  reckless  abandon,  and  he  livened  the  ride 
through  the  dark  with  wild  snatches  of  song  from  his 
repertoire.  At  his  saddle-bow  he  carried  a  bunch  of  wild 
flowers,  and  we  began  to  suspect  that  his  exhilaration 
hinged  on  his  approaching  meeting  with  Yolan. 

We  judged  rightly  for,  when  later  we  picked  our  way 
through  the  mud  of  the  courtyard,  we  distinguished  his 
burly  form  propped  against  her  window,  and  the  murmur¬ 
ing  of  their  voices. 

But  this  was  our  last  sight  of  our  cheerful  companion,  a 
true  son  of  the  Puszta,  for,  when  Yolan  called  us  at  day¬ 
break  so  that  we  might  set  out  for  Debrecen  before  the 
heat  of  the  day,  Csikosok  was  gone  to  join  the  herd  before 
it  wandered  further  away. 

So  there  were  only  Yolan  and  Mama  Maria  to  wave  us 
farewell  from  under  the  stunted  acacia  trees,  and  these  we 
watched  until  the  inn  with  its  quaint  features  had  faded 
into  the  quivering  landscape,  and  the  feathery  tops  of  the 
maize-fields  began  to  chip  the  horizon. 

And  then  I  became  aware  that  Murray  was  quoting  the 
words  that  had  haunted  us  throughout  our  stay,  and  that 
now,  above  “  Mama-kedvence’s  ”  growling  progress,  came 
singing  to  the  mind  and  traced  the  name  of  the  Puszta 
there  in  indelible  characters  : — 

"  We  travelled  in  the  print  of  olden  wars  : 

Yet  all  the  land  was  green, 

And  love  we  found,  and  peace, 

W’here  fire  and  sword  had  been. 

They  pass  and  smile,  the  children  of  the  sword — 

No  more  the  sword  they  wield : 

And  0,  how  deep  the  com 
Along  the  battlefield  I  ” 
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By  M.  I.  Ganfman 
I 

IF  the  trial  at  Moscow  which  concluded  on  the  7th  of 
December  has  attracted  attention  throughout  the 
world,  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  a  criminal 
trial  at  all,  but  a  political  demonstration  in  connection 
with  important  questions  affecting  the  Soviet  regime  at 
the  present  time.  It  was  not  the  trial  of  eight  professors 
and  engineers,  charged  under  article  58  of  the  Soviet 
Criminal  Code,  but  a  political  act  arranged  by  the  Stalinist 
rulers  of  Russia  in  order  to  shade  from  view  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  the  real  meaning  of  important  events  and 
changes  which  are  going  on  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  which 
may  have  very  complicated  consequences  in  Europe. 
It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  trial  was  demonstrative,  the 
machinery  of  the  court  being  brought  into  action,  not  to 
fulfil  the  functions  for  which  courts  of  justice  are  usually 
formed,  but  for  the  performance  of  definite  political  tasks. 
This  political  function  of  the  criminal  court  is  not  a  casual 
phenomenon  in  Russia,  but  an  essential  part  of  the  nature 
of  Soviet  criminal  jurisprudence. 

Andrei  Yanuarievich  Vyshinsky,  Presiding  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  before  whom  the  case  of  the  eight  was 
heard,  declares  in  his  “  scientific  ”  work  on  Criminal 
Procedure  in  the  Soviet  Union  that  the  Court  is  a  political 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  dominating  group,  and  that 
the  claim  of  jurists  that  there  may  be  any  “  general  ” 

justice  is  mere  pretence.  He  quotes  the  first  article  of  the 
Basis  of  Court  Procedure  in  the  U.S.S.R.  (Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  t.e.,  the  whole  of  Soviet  territory), 
which  says  that  the  task  of  the  Court  is  to  “  guard  the 
conquests  of  the  proletarian  revolution.” 

Nikolai  Vasilievich  Krylenko,  Chief  Director  of  Pros- 
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ecutions,  proclaims  as  the  basis  of  his  latest  work,  Sud  i 
Provo  V  S.S.SH.  (The  Court  and  Justice  in  the  Soviet 
Union),  that 

"  The  court  is  not  merely  an  organ  of  the  dictatorship,  defending 
a  form  of  government,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  an  organ  for 
carrying  into  effect  the  policy  of  a  class  ...  By  the  specific  nature 
of  its  work  the  court  does  not  differ  in  quality  from  the  Cheka 
.  .  .  Every  judge  must  be  well  informed  on  questions  of  State 
policy  and  remember  that  by  his  judicial  decisions  in  particular 
cases  he  is  bound  to  further  just  that  policy  of  the  ruling  class 
and  nothing  else." 

II 

Dominated  by  such  general  views,  no  trial  in  Soviet 
Russia  can  seek  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  a  case  and  to 
establish  the  degree  of  guilt  of  persons  accused.  On  the 
contrary,  every  court  openly  strives  to  extract  political 
profit  from  all  cases  brought  before  it.  Hence,  in  cases 
which  are  themselves  of  a  political  or  political-economic 
character,  the  authorities  resort  to  public  trial  only  where 
it  is  possible  to  extract  that  political  profit.  For,  side  by 
side  with  the  tribunals  which  function  under  the  laws  for 
judicial  procedure  in  districts,  regions,  and  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  there  are  the  Committees  of  the  O.G.P.U. 
(Political  Police,  formerly  known  as  the  Cheka).  Without 
any  trial,  without  any  publicity,  without  any  prosecution 
or  defence,  these  committees  pass  and  carry  out  sentences 
of  fines,  internment,  banishment,  and  death,  and  against 
their  decisions  there  is  no  possibility  of  appeal.  Every 
case  which  can  have  any  sort  of  political  tint  is  investigated 
by  the  O.G.P.U.,  which  applies  the  methods  of  secret 
inquisition.  There  is  no  distinction  between  police  and 
magistrates  in  the  O.G.P.U.  There  is  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  a  court  of  justice  in  the  examination,  which  does 
not  consist  in  the  collecting  of  evidence,  favourable  and 
unfavourable,  by  means  of  witnesses,  but  of  exacting 
“  confessions  ”  from  prisoners  in  order  to  incriminate 
themselves  and  others.  During  the  period  of  preliminary 
examination  by  the  O.G.P.U.,  the  prisoners  themselves  do 
not  know  whether  their  case  will  come  up  for  public  trial 
or  whether  their  fate  be  settled  summarily  on  the  premises 
of  the  O.GT.U. 
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The  number  of  persons  arrested  in  the  trial  which  has 
recently  held  the  attention  of  the  world  is  very  great. 
Professor  Ramzin,  one  of  the  prisoners,  stated  in  court 
that  there  were  about  2,000  members  of  the  “  wrecking  ” 
organisation,  but  the  number  of  active  counter-revolution¬ 
ary  “  wreckers  ”  in  it  was  between  400  and  500.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  all  these  hundreds  have  been  put  into  the 
cells  of  the  O.G.P.U,  and  have  been  subjected  to  the  same 
sort  of  examination  as  were  the  eight.  But  from  the  great 
number  of  persons  charged  only  eight  were  selected  for 
demonstrative  open  trial,  and  this  fact  in  itself  gives  some 
idea  of  the  peculiar  and  artificial  features  of  the  case. 

Ill 

According  to  the  Bill  of  Indictment,  drawn  up  on  the 
basis  of  investigations  by  the  O.G.P.U.,  as  early  as  1926, 
prominent  Russian  engineers  and  professors  occupying 
responsible  posts  in  various  branches  of  industry^  had 
formed  an  “  engineers’  centre,”  with  the  object  of  over¬ 
throwing  the  Soviet  Government,  re-establishing  capitalism 
in  Russia,  and  organising  a  new  bourgeois-democratic 
form  of  government.  The  whole  organisation  of  engineers 
was,  according  to  the  indictment,  headed  by  Engineer 
Palchinsky  (subsequently  shot  by  the  O.G.P.U.  without 
trial).  His  closest  associates  were  Engineer  Khrennikoff 
(who  died  in  the  prison  of  the  O.G.P.U.  while  under 
examination),  professors  Charnovsky  and  Ramzin,  Engin¬ 
eers  Fedotoff,  Kuprianoff,  Laricheff,  and  Rabinovich, 
each  being  in  charge  of  a  department  in  Soviet  industry. 
They  were  charged  with  being  linked  up  for  “  wrecking  ” 
purposes  with  many  other  engineers  in  the  coal,  oil,  metal, 
textile,  chemical,  electrical  and  transport  industries,  and 
some  of  the  chief  men  had  installed  themselves  in  the  Gos- 
plan  (State  Planning  Commission)  and  the  Supreme 
Economic  Council.  After  some  time,  this  ”  Engineers’ 
Centre  ”  formed  itself,  it  was  alleged,  into  a  party  under 
the  name  of  “  The  Industrial  Party,”  which  continued  the 
original  programme  but  resorted  to  more  resolute  measures. 
'  The  republic  which  this  Party  was  to  create  after  the 
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ovei  throw  of  the  existing  regime  was  to  be  democratic, 
and  government  was  to  be  based  on  a  parliament,  but  a 
military  dictatorship  was  to  rule  the  country  during  the 
transition  period.  Industrial  enterprises  were  to  be 
returned  to  private  ownership,  and  individual  peasant¬ 
farming  should  be  the  main  feature  of  agriculture,  the 
peasants  being  recognised  as  owners  of  the  land,  subject 
to  their  making  some  payment  to  the  former  owners. 

To  reach  this  end  the  Industrial  Party  is  said  to  have 
entered  into  agreement  with  anti-Soviet  organisations  of 
former  Russian  and  foreign  industrialists.  The  Party 
was  (according  to  the  indictment)  in  close  relations  with 
the  Russian  Committee  for  Industry  and  Trade,  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  which  are  at  Paris.  The  most  active  members 
of  this  Committee  included  Pavel  Pavlovich  Ryabushinsky, 
Konovaloff,  Nobel,  and  some  other  well-known  men,  and 
the  Committee  maintained  relations  with  British  capitalists, 
particularly  with  the  firms  of  Vickers  and  Urquhart, 
and  with  Sir  Henri  Deterding. 

Professor  Ramzin  and  Engineer  Laricheff,  both  members 
of  the  Industrial  Party,  are  accused  of  having  established 
relations  with  the  French  Government  in  1928,  through 
the  medium  of  P.  P.  Ryabushinsky  and  other  Russian 
emigres.  These  men  are  said  to  have  discussed  the  matter 
with  M.  Poincar^,  and  to  have  received  from  him  a  promise 
of  help  to  organise  military  intervention,  the  matter  being 
passed  over  to  the  French  General  Staff,  where  it  was 
considered  by  a  special  commission  composed  of  French 
officers  and  representatives  of  the  British  and  Polish 
General  Staffs.  Although  the  indictment  devotes  much 
space  to  the  part  of  Britain  in  the  plans  for  intervention, 
the  leading  role  is  given  to  France.  The  plan  worked  out 
at  the  French  General  Staff  provided  for  war  against  the 
Soviet  Union  by  Rumania,  Poland,  and  the  Baltic  States, 
assisted  by  France  and  Great  Britain. 

The  indictment  declared  that  negotiations  were  carried 
on  not  only  with  M.  Poincare,  but  also  with  M.  Briand, 
Mr.  Churchill,  Colonel  Lawrence,  and  others.  For  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  contact  with  the  French  General 
Staff,  the  Industrial  Party  kept  in  touch  with  members  of 
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the  French  Embassy  at  Moscow,  to  whom  they  gave 
industrial  and  military  secrets.  The  French  General 
Staff  also  induced  the  Industrial  Party  to  organise  special 
groups  to  prepare  the  way  for  foreign  intervention  by 
blowing  up  railways,  factories,  power-stations  and  other 
establishments.  Moreover,  according  to  the  plan,  the  Party 
during  the  more  recent  period  strove  to  “  wreck  ”  the 
economic  life  of  the  Soviet  Union  from  within,  by  making 
faulty  plans  of  construction,  discrediting  the  piatiletka 
(Five-year  Plan  of  Economic  Development),  creating  crises 
in  the  fuel-supplies,  textile  industry,  transport,  etcetera. 
Owing  to  the  influential  posts  held  by  the  chief  “  wreckers,” 
their  task  was  comparatively  easy,  and  they  strove,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  French  plan,  to  bring  about  a  general  internal 
crisis  in  1930,  the  year  for  which  the  armed  invasion  was 
planned. 

But  the  plan  could  not  be  carried  out  in  1930,  as  the 
conflict  on  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  in  Manchuria  in 
the  summer  of  1929,  brought  about  by  France  and  Britain 
expressly  for  “  testing  purposes,”  revealed  that  the  Red 
Army  had  unexpected  fighting  qualities,  and  it  was  decided 
to  postpone  the  military  campaign  against  Moscow  and 
Leningrad  until  1931,  when  more  favourable  conditions 
were  expected  to  obtain  both  in  Germany  and  Great  Britain. 
The  remnants  of  the  Wrangell  army  were  to  take  part  in 
the  invasion  under  the  Russian  General  Lukomsky ; 
the  British  Navy  was  to  operate  in  the  Black  Sea,  with  a 
view  to  cutting  off  the  Caucasian  oil  springs,  and  to  conduct 
an  attack  on  Leningrad  from  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 

In  case  of  a  successful  issue  of  the  cpmpaign,  France 
was  to  receive  payment  of  all  her  debts  and  be  given  some 
profitable  concessions  ;  Britain  was  to  be  given  the  oil- 
industry  of  the  Caucasus  ;  and  Poland  was  to  receive  part 
V  of  the  Ukraine,  including  the  city  of  Kieff. 

IV 

Such  were  the  main  features  of  the  scheme  as  drawn  up 
in  the  Bill  of  Indictment  on  the  alleged  depositions  of  the 
prisoners,  obtained  from  them  by  the  examining  magistrates 
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during  their  months  of  confinement  by  the  O.G.P.U. 
The  proceedings  at  the  trial  consisted  almost  exclusively 
of  these  depositions  and  their  repetition  in  court  as  oral 
testimony.  There  were  hardly  any  witnesses  besides  the 
prisoners  themselves.  Professor  Osadchy,  Professor 
Yurovsky,  and  the  others  who  came  into  Court  were  brought 
there  under  guard  from  the  prison  of  the  O.G.P.U.  After 
they  had  given  their  testimony  they  were  conducted  back 
to  prison,  and  it  was  explained  that  they  were  being  reserved 
to  figure  as  principals  in  other  trials  which  were  being 
prepared. 

The  court  itself  was  in  no  sense  ordinary.  It  was 
arranged  in  one  of  the  biggest  halls  of  Moscow,  now  known 
as  the  Trade-Union  Hall.  The  spectators,  some  1,500 
altogether,  were  carefully  selected.  The  first  issue  of 
entrance-tickets  was  pronounced  unsatisfactory  and  can¬ 
celled,  then  the  process  of  selection  was  repeated  and  the 
second  assembly  of  spectators  for  the  opening  ceremony 
approved.  The  hearing  was  before  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
presiding  judge  being  Vyshinsky,  the  Chief  Prosecutor 
Krylenko,  whose  \iews  on  the  administration  of  justice 
are  given  above.  The  trial  began  on  25th  November, 
and  on  that  day,  by  order  of  the  Soviet  authorities  and 
{iccording  to  a  plan  published  officially  by  the  Commandant 
of  Moscow,  all  workmen  and  officials  were  marched  in 
columns  to  and  past  the  Court,  bearing  banners  and 
placards  demanding  death  for  the  prisoners,  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  Red  Army  in  order  to  ward  off  foreign 
aggressors.  Throughout  the  Soviet  Union,  mass-meetings 
and  processions  were  organised,  also  by  the  Soviet  authori¬ 
ties,  at  which  resolutions  were  passed  demanding  death 
for  the  “  wreckers,”  protesting  against  France  and  other 
States,  and  expressing  readiness  to  strengthen  the  Red 
Army  and  to  fight  “  to  the  last  drop  of  blood  ”  to  defeat 
the  designs  of  capitalist  enemies.  Collections  were  made 
in  all  centres,  and  deductions  were  made  from  wages  to 
acquire  new  aeroplanes,  airships,  tanks  and  poison  gas. 

In  the  Court  the  prisoners  began  their  testimony.  This 
had  previously  been  committed  to  paper  and  each  prisoner 
read  his  part,  calling  it  ”  my  confession.”  In  each  case,  this 
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took  several  hours,  the  confessant  giving  long  explanations 
of  how  he  became  a  “  wrecker,”  how  he  tried  to  clear  the 
way  for  armed  intervention,  how  the  Industrial  Party  had 
prepared  for  “a  bloody  settlement  with  the  workers,” 
how  they  had  agreed  to  hand  over  parts  of  Russia  to 
foreign  States. 

In  these  long  lectures,  the  prisoners  showed  great  zeal 
in  confessing  all  that  might  serve  to  help  the  prosecution. 
Not  a  word  was  spoken  in  self-defence  or  in  extenuation 
of  their  crimes  ;  but  in  the  perorations  they  declared  they 
had  become  persuaded  of  the  invincible  power  of  the 
Soviet  regime,  that  nothing  could  overthrow  it  from 
within  or  from  without,  that  they  repented  with  their 
whole  hearts,  that  they  merited  whatever  punishment  the 
Court  might  consider  fit,  but  if  they  were  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  they  would  devote  their  lives  to  work  for  the  profit 
of  the  great  constructive  plans  of  their  Communist 
Government. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  harmonious 
character  of  the  testimony  was  somewhat  violated  later 
when,  after  the  readings  were  finished,  the  prosecutors 
began  w^hat  they  called  the  cross-  examination  of  prisoners 
about  separate  episodes  in  the  conspiracy,  which  had  been 
omitted  from  the  prepared  confessions.  In  their  replies,  the 
prisoners  went  far  towards  undoing  the  diabolical  plot 
they  had  laboriously  described  when  reading  their  papers. 
The  piosecutor  had  often  to  refer  to  the  shorthand  text 
of  their  confessions  and  force  the  prisoners  back  to  a  fresh 
admission  corresponding  with  the  original  testimony. 
This  occurred  even  with  the  chief  self-exposer.  Professor 
Ramzin,  whose  testimony  embodies  a  complete  corrobora¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  charge  of  the  O.G.P.U.  Ramzin  had 
filled  very  high  and  privileged  posts  and  had  in  an  unusual 
degree  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  Government ;  and 
when  he  W’as  asked  about  his  motives  for  joining  the 
plotters,  he  could  not  explain,  but  began  to  talk  about 
having  come  under  the  influence  of  the  older  generation 
of  engineers,  and  having,  moreover,  himself  begun  to 
think  that  the  policy  of  Stalin  was  leading  the  people 
and  the  country  to  ruin. 
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This  discordant  note  was  augmented  when  Krylenko 
asked  questions  about  Ramzin’s  scientific  books,  of  which 
it  was  said  some  150  had  been  published  in  Russia  and 
abroad.  Ramzin  had  confessed  to  the  gravest  of  crimes, 
to  have  acted  as  a  spy  for  France,  but  he  would  not  for  a 
long  time  admit  the  suggestion  of  Krylenko  that  his  books 
were  intended  to  aid  “  wreckers.”  The  man  who  had 
repeated  all  that  the  O.G.P.U.  had  required  was  firm  for  a 
moment  in  protesting  that,  vile  as  his  conduct  had  been, 
he  had  kept  his  books  “  pure,”  and  had  honestly  intended 
them  to  serve  only  the  interests  of  knowledge  and  his 
country.  Krylenko  worried  his  quarry  for  a  long  time 
before  he  could  get  the  testimony  back  into  the  proper 
groove,  but  at  last  the  professor  admitted  that  his  books 
had  also  been  designed  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  disorder 
and  inefficiency  in  the  economic  life  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Six  of  the  professors  had,  at  the  opening  of  the  trial, 
refused  the  offer  of  the  Court  to  give  them  defending 
counsel ;  two  (Kuprianoff  and  Sit.nin)  accepted  the 
services  of  “  Red  lawyers,”  but  these  did  nothing  to  defend 
their  clients,  admitting  without  demur  every  statement 
made  by  the  prosecution.  Indeed,  it  would  have  been 
tantamount  to  treason  if  a  lawyer  had  contradicted  or 
questioned  any  charge  or  the  interpretation  of  any  circum¬ 
stance  put  forward  by  the  Prosecutor.  Counsel  for  the 
defence  merely  pleaded,  in  response  to  Krylenko’s  demand 
for  the  death  penalty,  that  their  clients  might  without 
danger  to  the  State  be  given  their  lives  and  allowed  to 
make  some  atonement,  by  work,  for  the  crimes  of  which 
they  were  guilty.  As  for  the  conduct  of  the  prisoners 
themselves,  they  appeared  from  the  outset  to  have  under¬ 
taken  to  justify  the  infliction  of  the  severest  penalties. 
But  for  one  or  two  momentary  lapses,  they  maintained 
this  line  of  conduct  throughout,  and  attained  the  end  which 
they  appeared  to  have  in  view.  On  7th  December,  the  Court 
sentenced  five  of  the  accused  to  death,  and  the  remaining 
three  to  10  years’  imprisonment  and  the  confiscation  of 
their  goods.  Subsequently  the  Tsik  (Central  Executive 
Committee)  of  the  U.S.S.R.  announced  at  Moscow  that  the 
sentences  of  the  Supreme  Court  had  been  commuted  :  the 
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five  men  sentenced  to  death  being  condemned  to  imprison¬ 
ment  for  a  period  of  lo  years  and  the  confiscation  of  all 
their  possessions  ;  the  three  sentences  of  imprisonment 
being  reduced  from  lo  to  8  years. 

The  reprieve  goes  towards  confirming  the  assumption 
that  the  eight  selected  from  the  hundreds  arrested  and  held 
in  prison  had  been  promised  their  lives  in  return  for  services 
rendered  to  the  political  rSgissetir  of  the  trial.  This  rare 
act  of  mercy  (when  men  are  constantly  being  shot  merely 
for  hoarding  silver  coins)  emphasises  the  true  character 
and  the  purpose  of  the  trial. 

V 

To  every  unbiassed  person  it  must  be  clear  that  the 
whole  case  was  artificial  in  construction,  that  the  crudest 
fiction  was  mixed  up  with  fact,  and  the  whole  plot  a  wilful 
invention  to  serve  some  particular  political  purpose  of  the 
moment.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  charge  itself  and 
the  character  of  the  testimony  are  more  than  suspicious, 
the  selection  of  eight  persons  from  the  400  or  500  available 
shows  that  the  prosecution  had  so  well  “  kneaded  ”  (to 
use  Bolshevist  jargon)  these  during  the  period  of  examina¬ 
tion,  that  they  automatically  affirmed  and  repeated  what¬ 
ever  was  suggested  by  the  examining  magistrates  of  the 
O.G.P.U.  By  what  means  this  result  was  achieved,  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  But  the  character  of  the  examination  which 
is  practised  by  the  O.G.P.U.  admits  of  the  worst  appre¬ 
hension.  It  is  difficult,  of  course,  to  establish  with  certainty 
whether  the  methods  applied  were  only  of  a  “  moral  ” 
nature,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  refined  forms  of 
moral  torture  were  used.  Is  it  not  a  real  and  cruel  form 
of  torture  to  be  kept  by  the  examining  magistrate  for 
months  entirely  at  his  mercy,  under  the  constant  fear  of 
execution  without  trial  ?  This  form  of  torture  by  the 
examiner  is  legalised  by  the  Soviet  system  of  judical  pro¬ 
cedure,  and  it  can  serve  to  bring  any  victim  very  far. 

As  far  as  the  absurdity  of  the  high-political  parts  of  the 
charges  brought  forward  is  concerned,  the  plans  for  inter¬ 
vention,  the  plans  for  the  British  Navy,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
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to  speak.  Apart  from  the  official  repudiations  and  protests 
by  the  persons  charged,  public  opinion  in  Europe  recog¬ 
nised  their  incongruous  nature  as  soon  as  the  indictment 
became  known.  Even  the  German  Press,  so  wary  of 
giving  offence  to  Moscow  and  so  ready  to  welcome  material 
which  may  discredit  France,  was  obliged  to  pronounce 
the  charges  absurd  and  fantastic. 

Not  less  fantastic  is  the  charge  of  a  “  wrecking  ”  con¬ 
spiracy,  which  formed  one  of  the  bases  of  the  trial.  It 
cannot  be  disputed  that,  as  in  the  great  Donetz  Basin 
trial,  many  defects  were  disclosed  in  a  variety  of  branches 
of  Soviet  economy  where  the  prisoners  were  employed  ; 
the  defects  were  not,  however,  due  to  malice  on  the  part  of 
the  prisoners,  but  were  the  fruit  of  the  general  system, 
under  which  even  the  most  conscientious  specialists  were 
unable  to  combat  the  fantastic  “  disproportions  ”  of  the 
piatiletka,  the  extravagance  of  the  progranune  for  indus¬ 
trialisation,  and  the  results  of  the  peasant  policy  of  Stalin. 
If  there  was  “  wrecking  ”  at  all,  it  was  by  those  who 
inspired  and  created  the  system  and  the  plans. 

But  apart  from  these  general  considerations,  there  is  in 
the  case  itself  ample  evidence  of  invention.  Among  the 
chief  persons  who,  in  1928,  talked  with  M.  Poincare 
and  M.  Briand,  for  instance,  the  indictment  names  Pavel 
Pavlovich  Ryabushinsky,  a  prominent  publisher  and  indus¬ 
trialist  of  former  Russia.  But  P.  P.  Ryabushinsky  died  in 
July,  1924,  at  Cambo  in  France,  and  lies  buried  in  the 
cemetery  at  Batignolles.  Nevertheless,  at  the  trial.  Professor 
Ramzin  several  times  repeated  in  open  court  the  state¬ 
ments  contained  in  the  official  indictment  that  he  had 
walked  and  talked  more  than  once  at  Paris  with  this  dead 
man  in  1928,  and  that  the  dead  man  negotiated  directly 
with  M.  Poincar6  at  this  period. 

The  trial  dealt  with  at  least  one  other  dead  man;  M. 
Vyshnegradsky,  who  died  at  Paris  in  1925,  and  lies  buried 
in  the  cemetery  of  Pere  Lachaise,  and  who  appears  in  the 
indictment  as  Minister  of  Finance  in  the  Cabinet  which 
was,  according  to  the  indictment,  formed  at  Paris  in  1928 
to  take  office  in  Russia  after  the  invasion  and  conquest  of 
1930.  At  the  trial  Professor  Ramzin  stated  that  the  com- 
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position  of  this  ministry  was  given  correctly  in  the  official 
indictment. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  trial  the  Court  learnt  that  these 
two  men  had  died  some  years  before  the  dates  of  the  Acts 
which  were  ascribed  to  them.  In  regard  to  Pavel  Ryabush- 
insky,  the  difficulty  was  overcome  by  transferring  all  the 
charges  to  his  brother,  Vladimir  Ryabushinsky.  No  substi¬ 
tute  was  found  for  the  other  dead  man,  and  the  name  of 
Vyshnegradsky  was  simply  dropped  without  comment  out 
of  the  remainder  of  the  proceedings. 

VI 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  prisoners  have  really  done 
during  the  long  period  of  the  Soviet  regime,  and  what, 
even  under  the  Soviet  Criminal  Code,  might  be  regarded 
as  criminal.  To  begin  with,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  condemned  men,  like  the  majority  of  Russian  intellec¬ 
tuals  and  engineers  during  the  period  1917- 1921  (the  period 
of  so  called  “  militant  Communism  ”)  and  even  later,  were 
negatively  disposed  towards  the  Soviet  regime,  which 
was  regarded  as  anti-national  and  destructive.  Krylenko, 
the  Prosecutor,  subjected  the  prisoners  to  very  long  examina¬ 
tion  in  Court  in  order  to  bring  out  the  fact  of  their  hostility 
to  Bolshevism  in  the  early  period.  It  was  a  superfluous 
task,  as  it  may  be  said  that  the  Bolshevist  regime  had,  at 
this  period,  no  sincere  adherents  among  Russian  intel¬ 
lectuals,  except  those  who  w^ere  members  of  the  Communist 
Party.  The  Bolshevists  themselves  knew  this  full  well, 
and  required  from  specialists  nothing  beyond  the  technical 
execution  of  the  work  with  which  they  were  entrusted. 
The  majority  of  specialists,  sceptical  of  the  stability  of  the 
Soviet  Government  and,  during  the  civil  war,  expecting 
its  collapse,  went  through  a  short  period  of  sabotage  at 
the  beginning ;  then,  under  the  influence  of  the  instinct 
for  self-preservation,  they  performed  the  w'ork  which  they 
were  given  to  do.  For  most  of  the  specialists  and  especially 
for  the  engineers,  who  had  played  no  part  in  politics, 
this  was  not  difficult. 

When,  under  the  influence  of  the  collapse  of  “  militant 
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Communism,”  the  epoch  of  the  N.E.P.  (New  Economic 
Policy)  began  in  1921,  the  specialists  were  convinced  that 
the  Soviet  regime  was  slowly  and  gradually  evolutionising 
and  that  industry  would  revive  in  new  forms,  as  the  N.E.P. 
progressed  along  the  rails  of  State  Capitalism.  At  this 
time  the  engineers  began  to  show  not  merely  political 
loyalty,  but  a  certain  activity  and  initiative  in  the  direction 
of  restoring  industry.  Engineers  were  given  prominent 
technical  posts  at  the  head  of  State  trusts  and  syndicates, 
in  the  Supreme  Economic  Council,  and  in  the  Gosplan 
(State  Planning  Commission). 

During  this  period  (1921-1926),  too,  the  engineers  did 
not,  of  course,  enjoy  political  confidence.  They  were 
subjected  constantly  to  inspection  and  control,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Communist  Party,  moreover,  were  continually 
trumping  up  plans  and  programmes  which,  from  a  purely 
technical  standpoint,  were  sources  of  disturbance  in  the 
work  of  the  engineers.  But  if  in  this  period  industry  was 
retrieved  to  some  extent  from  the  ruin  into  which  it  fell 
in  1918-1921,  if  the  currency  and  finances  generally  were 
brought  more  or  less  into  order,  if  the  Soviet  system  acquired 
a  certain  basis,  this  was  all  due  in  a  high  degree  to  the 
knowledge,  experience,  and  efforts  of  those  thousands  of 
engineers  and  technical  specialists  who  have  since  been 
thrown  into  prison,  banished,  or  shot. 

The  position  of  Russian  engineers  became  really  difficult 
later,  when,  under  the  influence  of  purely  Party  aims,  a 
gradual  return  was  started  to  the  methods  of  ”  militant 
Communism,”  when  the  tasks  set  for  Russian  industry  had 
little  in  common  with  the  welfare  of  the  country  or  technical 
possibility.  The  crown  of  these  irrational  plans  was  the 
so-called  piatilctka  (Five-year  Plan  of  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment),  the  idea  for  which  was  dictated  by  the  desire  to 
create  a  system  of  purely  Socialist  economy  by  means  of 
”  shock  methods.”  The  engineers  and  technical  specialists 
took  part  in  working  out  the  plans  of  the  piatiletka^  and 
they  were  in  a  really  tragic  situation.  On  the  one  hand, 
they  were  forced  to  agree  with  the  idea  in  order  to  preserve 
their  posts  and  the  possibility  to  work ;  on  the  other 
hand,  they  saw  the  absurdity  of  the  monster  and  the 
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harm  it  would  bring  to  industry  and  agriculture,  despite 
their  efforts  to  introduce  corrections  among  the  fantastic 
details.  The  engineers  in  the  central  establishments  were, 
of  course,  associated  quite  legally  in  their  union,  where 
they  met  and  quite  naturally  discussed  the  plans  and 
projects  ;  in  talks  among  themselves  they  may  even  have 
criticised  them.  The  trial  showed  no  evidence  of  an 
organised  character  in  these  meetings  and  talks.  The 
“  Engineers’  Centre  ”  and  the  “  Industrial  Party  ”  which 
figured  so  prominently  at  the  trial  as  an  organised  illegal 
conspiracy  were  merely  casual  meetings  of  men  connected 
by  allied  professions  and  common  interests.  Quite  possibly 
the  men  talked  at  these  gatherings  of  the  ruin  to  which 
the  new  course  was  leading,  of  impending  catastrophe,  of 
the  necessity  to  ward  off,  as  far  as  possible,  the  effects  of 
the  senseless  policy  invented  by  Stalin  and  his  closest 
associates. 

It  is  also  not  impossible  that  these  specialists,  when 
sent  abroad  on  Government  business,  met  some  of  their 
former  colleagues  in  the  capitals  of  Europe,  and  they  may 
have  spoken  of  disaster  menacing  the  economic  edifice 
at  home  if  the  course  were  not  altered  ;  but  this  is  improb¬ 
able,  on  account  of  the  supervision  to  which  they  were 
subjected  when  abroad. 

VII 

I’his  appears  to  be  the  extent  of  the  possible  “  crime  ” 
committed  by  the  prisoners.  But  when  last  summer  the 
piatiletka  began  to  collapse,  when  war  was  being  waged 
with  the  peasantry  throughout  the  countryside,  when 
famine  stalked  through  the  land,  when  rifts  began  to  widen 
in  all  sections  of  the  industrial  “  fronts,”  the  acute  dis¬ 
content  which  had  been  present  here  and  there  invaded  also 
the  broad  masses  of  the  industrial  centres  and  even  the 
ranks  of  the  Communist  Party.  The  dictatorship  of  Stalin 
was  threatened,  and  it  became  expedient  to  introduce 
”  heroic  measures  ”  to  divert  attention  from  the  real 
culprits  and  explain  the  failure  of  the  great  experiment. 
The  most  convenient  method  was  to  load  all  the  blame 
on  to  the  backs  of  ‘‘  bourgeois  specialists  ”  and  explain  the 
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collapse  as  due  to  their  wilful  plotting  to  undermine  and 
wreck  the  plans  of  “  constructive  Socialism,”  to  their 
efforts  to  weaken  the  economic  power  of  the  proletarian 
State  and  overthrow  the  Soviet  Government.  The  Donetz 
Basin  trial  had  such  an  object  in  1928,  but  the  present  trial 
had  a  broader  and  more  complicated  political  task.  The 
masses  and  the  Party  had  not  merely  to  be  convinced  that 
their  sufferings  and  privations  were  caused  by  “  wreckers  ” 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  but  also  that  these  ‘‘  wreckers  ”  were 
backed  and  inspired  by  foreign  bourgeois  States  ;  that  these 
States  had  plans  to  be  put  into  effect  almost  at  once,  to 
invade  Russian  territory  with  their  armies,  to  soak  her 
fields  in  blood,  to  take  the  land  from  the  peasants,  to  return 
factories  to  their  former  owners. 

In  earlier  crises  the  Bolshevists  have  endeavoured  to 
excite  a  general  feeling  and  fear  of  the  imminence  of  war. 
On  these  occasions  the  first  r6le  among  the  nations  about 
to  fall  upon  the  Soviet  Union  has  nearly  always  been  given 
to  Great  Britain  ;  in  this  case  the  preference  was  given  to 
France  and  M.  Poincare,  but  a  good  second  role  has  been 
reserved  for  Britain  and  the  Royal  Navy. 

The  legend  that  Messrs.  Poincare  and  Briand,  with  the 
help  of  French  Staff  officers,  had  worked  out  plans  to  invade 
Russia,  was  to  accomplish  something  more  than  to  dis¬ 
credit  the  Russian  specialists  on  trial  and  open  the  eyes 
of  the  masses  to  treason  at  home  and  war  from  abroad. 
It  was  to  support  the  diplomatic  moves  of  the  Soviet 
Government  in  Europe.  The  choice  for  the  moment  of 
France  as  the  country  most  dangerous  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
has  some  connection  with  the  revival  of  German  Soviet 
friendship,  and  the  Soviet  rapprochement  with  Italy.  But 
it  should  also  be  observed  that  if  the  trial  directed  such 
persistent  attention  to  the  fantastic  legends  of  hostile 
military  designs  by  France,  Britain,  Poland,  Rumania, 
and  the  Baltic  States,  if  a  “  ten-day  campaign  of  defence  ” 
was  organised  in  connection  with  the  trial,  these  symptoms 
show  that  thoughts  of  war  and  the  preparation  of  the 
masses  for  war,  arc  very  prominent  in  the  minds  of  the 
rulers  at  the  Kremlin.  The  old  remedy,  apparently,  of 
diverting  attention  from  internal  ills  by  means  of  a  military 
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campaign  is  in  the  air  in  the  land  of  the  Soviets,  where  it 
is  looked  upon  as  the  issue  which  remains  when  no  other 
remedies  are  left.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  the  prosecutors 
in  the  trial  made  efforts  to  strike  patriotic  notes  and 
emphasised  that,  in  order  to  overthrow  the  Soviet  order,  the 
plotters  were  prepared  to  give  away  parts  of  Russia  to 
foreign  invaders,  even  to  give  up  Kieff  to  Poland.  In 
general,  the  object  of  the  trial  was  to  rehabilitate  Stalin  and 
discredit  all  his  opponents,  even  his  opponents  inside 
the  Communist  Party ;  for  the  prosecution  and  the 
prisoners  continually  emphasised  that  the  engineers  were 
in  contact  with  the  right  wing  opponents  of  the  Stalinist 
policy  ;  but  the  framework  was  so  arranged  that  the  danger 
from  abroad,  the  danger  of  war  threatening  the  Soviet 
Union  should  not  even  for  a  moment  recede  from  the  fore¬ 
front  of  the  picture.  And  while  the  trial  was  being  staged, 
a  feverish  agitation  campaign  under  official  direction  was 
in  progress  all  over  the  country  to  strengthen  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  ;  while  Litvinoff,  at  Geneva, 
was  pointing  out  the  militarism  of  all  other  States,  the  trial 
was  being  used  to  recruit  hundreds  of  thousands  of  fresh 
members  into  Red  military  organisations,  to  force  the 
people  to  contribute  “  voluntarily  ”  to  funds  for  building 
new  aeroplanes,  tanks,  and  poison  gas  factories.  And  in 
cormection  with  the  trial  the  Soviet  authorities  ordered  a 
special  propaganda  film  to  be  taken,  showing  how  counter¬ 
revolutionaries  were  being  aided  by  western  States  with 
a  view  to  making  war  on  the  U.S.S.R.  The  whole  trial 
represents  a  definite  political  act,  the  fulfilment  of  a  definite 
political  task,  chiefly  for  the  struggle  with  the  enemies 
of  the  Stalin  regime  at  home  ;  but  the  Red  leaders  in 
the  Kremlin  are  convinced  that  the  struggle  at  home 
requires  a  special  kind  of  excitation  of  the  masses,  which 
may  be  produced  by  the  spectre  of  impending  war.  And 
it  is  just  this  motif  in  the  trial  which  calls  aloud  for  the  most 
serious  alertness  on  the.  part  of  European  diplomatists 
and  statesmen. 
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By  C.  F.  IMelville. 

IT  may  be  stated  without  exaggeration  that  we  have  come 
to  the  end  of  an  epoch  in  post-war  Europe — ^what 
might  be  termed  the  period  of  readjustment  to  the 
Peace  Treaties.  We  are  now  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
epoch — ^what  might  be  described  as  the  period  of  re¬ 
adjusting  those  re-adjustments.  Germany,  no  longer  con¬ 
cerned  with  her  Western  frontiers,  intends  to  concentrate 
more  and  more  upon  the  revision  of  her  Eastern  frontiers. 
The  Nazis  of  Adolf  Hitler  and  the  other  bourgeois  parties 
of  the  Right  will  have  the  effect  of  making  German  foreign 
policy  more  active  on  the  revisionist  issue,  and  in  the  near 
future  Germany  may  be  expected  to  demand  a  reconsider¬ 
ation  of  her  Eastern  frontier  (f.e.,  the  Polish  Corridor), 
including  a  demand  for  the  return  of  Danzig,  with  a  view 
to  linking  up  East  Prussia  ^vith  the  Reich,  this  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  demand  for  a  new  minority  machinery 
in  respect  of  Upper  Silesia. 

In  this  respect  the  possibility  of  an  eventful  collaboration 
with  Soviet  Russia  is  being  kept,  so  to  speak,  in  cold  storage. 
The  “  Abmachungen  ”  are  not  an  actual  consideration. 
But  they  are  not  entirely  dead.  Liaison  between  the 
Reichwehr  and  the  Red  Army  still  exists,  and  the  eventual 
possibility  of  a  concerted  Russo-German  attack  on  Poland 
— Germany  operating  from  the  West,  Russia  from  the  East 
— cannot  entirely  be  dismissed. 

Personally  I  do  not  believe  that  a  new  partition  of  Poland 
would  be  in  the  interests  of  Europe,  particularly  in  view  of 
that  unknown  quantity  which  is  Soviet  Russia.  Also,  I 
do  not  think  there  can  be  any  doubt  but  what  Poland  has  a 
right  to  access  to  the  sea.  On  the  other  hand,  as  I  stated  in 
a  previous  article  in  these  columns,  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
is  possible  that  a  people  with  the  forcefulness  and  will-to- 
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recovery  of  the  Germans  will  for  ever  accept  the  present 
status  quo  of  Germany’s  Eastern  frontier  ;  and  I  am  certain 
that  whether  the  way  to  revision  be  along  the  militant  path 
advocated  by  the  Nationalists,  or  the  path  of  gradualness, 
diplomacy  and  accommodation  as  trod  by  the  late  Herr 
Stresemann,  the  end  in  view  will  be  the  same,  the  revision 
of  the  status  quo. 

II. 

These  are  questions  which  are  linked  in  various  ways 
with  the  situation  in  Central  and  South  Eastern  Europe. 
France,  as  the  main  defender  of  the  post-war  status  quo^ 
what  we  have  come  to  call  the  French  “  system  ”  in  Europe, 
is  opposed,  for  instance,  to  the  Anschluss  (Austro-German 
Union).  But  French  diplomacy  does  not  exclude  the 
eventual  possibility  of  bartering  approval  of  the  Anschluss 
against  definite  and  lasting  guarantees  on  the  part  of 
Germany  that  she  will  never  challenge  the  status  quo  of  the 
Polish  Corridor.  As  to  whether  Germany  would  agree  to 
such  a  bargain  it  is  impossible  to  say  at  the  present  juncture. 
All  one  can  say  now  is  that  whereas  most  elements  in 
Germany  want  revision  of  the  Eastern  frontier,  opinion  in 
the  Reich  is  divided  on  the  desirability  or  otherwise  of  the 
Anschluss.  All  parties  in  Germany  pay  lip-service  to  the 
Anschluss — for  it  is  a  good  hobby-horse  to  ride  when 
questions  of  self-determination,  rehabilitation  and  revision¬ 
ism  are  to  the  fore — ^but  in  actual  fact  many  of  them,  for 
various  and  conflicting  reasons,  would  not  regard  the  actual 
realisation  of  Austro-German  Union  as  an  unmixed  blessing. 
Protestant  Prussia  would  look  with  mixed  feelings  upon 
such  a  reinforcement  of  the  Catholic  South.  Likewise  the 
parties  of  the  Right,  although  theoretically  in  favour  of 
“  One  Great  Reich  ” — a  war  cry  which  comes  as  easily  to 
the  lips  of  the  Austrian  Prince  of  Starhemburg  as  to  those 
of  the  Germanised  Austrian  Hitler — ^would  not  welcome, 
when  it  came  to  the  point,  the  strengthening  of  the  German 
Social-Democrats  by  the  fusion  with  them  of  their  Social 
Democratic  brethren  in  Austria.  Still,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  Anschluss  is  a  possibility  to  reckon  with. 

In. Austria,  as  in  Germany,  these  Nationalist  and  re- 
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visionist  movements  are  gaining  strength  because  of  the 
economic  situation.  Projects  which,  under  normal 
economic  conditions,  might  have  remained  the  dreams  of 
visionaries  or  the  programmes  of  fanatics  or  adventurers, 
under  the  depressing  economic  conditions  at  present 
prevailing  in  these  countries  now  obtain  a  wider  support. 
Many  of  the  “  John  Citizens  ”  of  Germany  and  Austria 
are  now  beginning  to  give  ear  to  the  blandishments  of  the 
Hitlers  and  Starhemburgs,  seeing  in  their  creeds  of  action, 
revision  and  nationalism,  a  “  short  cut  ”  to  prosperity  and  a 
“  way  out  ”  of  their  present  difficulties.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  rank-and-file  supporters  of  the  Nazis  in 
Germany  and  the  Heimwehr  in  Austria  have  ever  seriously 
submitted  the  idealogy  of  these  militant  movements  to  any 
serious  economic  test.  If  they  did,  they  might  go  over  to 
the  camp  of  the  extreme  Left.  In  Germany  at  least  this  is 
a  distinct  possibility.  The  Hitler  movement  is  patronised 
by  Big  Industry.  But  its  rank-and-file  support  comes  from 
the  lower  middle  classes.  Should  Hitlerism  be  put  to  the 
test,  and  should  it  fail  to  conduct  its  more  humble  supporters 
into  the  economic  Promised  Land,  these  will  then  probably 
go  into  the  Communist  Camp.  A  cleavage  between  the 
“  National  ”  and  the  “  Socialist  ”  in  Hitler’s  National 
Socialist  movement  is  more  than  possible. 

The  Austrian  situation  is  less  clear-cut  than  the  German. 
The  Social  Democrats  are  in  favour  of  an  eventual  union 
between  Austria  and  Germany,  although  their  leaders,  men 
like  the  experienced  Herr  Bauer,  for  instance,  know  it  is  not 
practical  politics  at  the  moment. 

The  Heimwehren  are  divided  amongst  themselves  on 
this  issue.  The  pan-German  element  are  in  favour  of  the 
Anschluss.  But  there  are  other  elements  in  the  Heimwehr, 
those  which  are  in  liaison  with  the  Christian-Socials  (the 
clericalist  following  of  men  like  ex-Chancellor  Seipel)  who 
would  not  like  to  see  Austria  absorbed  in  a  German  Republic 
dominated  by  Protestant  Prussia.  An  Anschluss  with 
southern  and  Catholic  Bavaria  would  be  more  to  their 
liking.  This  is  hardly  practical  politics,  as  however  much 
Bavaria  hates  Prussia  she  is  hardly  likely  to  cut  herself  off 
from  the  Reich.  So  Mgr.  Seipel  and  his  friends — clericals 
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and  ex-Austro-Hungarian  officers  and  officials — dream  of 
some  vague  kind  of  Central  European  Catholic  bloc,  orien¬ 
tated  towards  Vienna.  This  leads  them  ‘  to  flirt  (with 
reservations)  with  royalist  restorationalism.  A  Wittlesbach 
or  a  Hapsburg,  but  preferably  the  latter. 

This  brings  them  into  contact  with  the  Hungarian 
revisionists  and  royalists.  For  some  years  after  the  war  the 
Hungarian  legitimists  maintained  that  a  Habsburg  restora¬ 
tion  should  be  confined  to  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary. 
“  Red  Austria,”  as  they  called  their  late  partner,  could  go 
its  own  way.  But  recently  there  has  been  a  change  in  their 
attitude.  Now  that  the  time  draws  near  for  a  real  attempt 
to  put  Arch-Duke  Otto  Habsburg  on  the  throne  of  Hungary, 
the  Magyar  legitimists  are  beginning  to  talk  of  the  sanctity 
and  integrity  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  to  argue  that  a 
Habsburg  as  King  of  Hungary  would  ipso  facto  be  Emperor 
of  Austria. 

In  Hungary  there  is  a  particularised  enthusiasm  for  a 
restoration,  inasmuch  as  the  Magyar  nobility  who  consti¬ 
tute,  from  their  own  point  of  view,  “  the  Hungarian  Nation,” 
see  in  it  a  chance  to  recover  the  position  of  semi-feudal 
supremacy  they  enjoyed  in  the  old  days,  when  Slovak, 
Jugoslav  and  Roumanian  were  under  the  heel  of  Buda¬ 
pest.  Revisionism  to  the  Magyar  magnates  is  only  partially 
Nationalism,  although  admittedly  Hungarian  nationalism 
is  intensely  and  sincerely  alive  ;  it  is  also  very  much  a 
matter  of  material  self-interest,  the  self-interest  of  an 
exclusive  class.  It  is  this  double  nature  of  their  aims  which 
is  the  main  incentive  to  the  campaign  inspired  by  the 
Hungarian  nobility  for  the  revision  of  the  Treaty  of  Trianon. 
Partially  territorial  nationalism,  it  is  also  a  move  against  the 
democracies  over  the  border  in  Czechoslovakia,  Roumania 
and  Jugoslavia.  Whatever  may  be  one’s  view  of  the 
internal  regimes  of  these  countries — the  republicanism  of 
Czechoslovakia,  the  constitutional  monarchy  of  Roumania, 
the  absolutist  regime  in  Jugoslavia — the  fact  remains  that 
in  all  three  countries  there  is  a  sociological  democracy.  In 
Jugoslavia,  for  instance,  where  there  is  a  Dictatorship, 
political  democracy  is,  in  a  technical  sense,  suspended,  but 
tlic  social  structure  of  the  Jugoslav  State  is  democratic. 
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Thus,  in  Hungary  one  observes  a  little  island  of  semi¬ 
feudalism,  in  a  sea  of  peasant-proprietorships  and  demo¬ 
cratic  social  systems.  Hence  the  concentrated  nature  of 
the  quasi-nationalist,  quasi-sociological  attack  of  Magyar 
reaction  on  the  status  quo  of  the  Little  Entente  States. 

III. 

The  post-election  events  in  Germany  had  their  immediate 
repercussions  in  Austria — Herr  Schober  was  ousted  from 
office  by  the  Heimwehr-Clerical  alliance.  The  next  move 
was  a  tentative  one  towards  a  ditente  between  these  elements 
in  Austria  and  their  counter-part  in  Hungary^.  Some  sort 
of  vague  rapport  already  exists  between  the  militant- 
revisionist  elements  in  Germany,  Austria  and  Hungary. 

In  the  crystallisation  of  these  forces  into  something 
definite  the  Vatican  may  yet  be  an  important  factor, 
especially  since  the  Lateran  Treaties  brought  the  Holy  See 
and  Signor  Mussolini  together,  for  Fascist  Italy  is  now  the 
principal  sponsor  of  the  revisionist  movement  in  Central 
Europe.  At  the  moment  the  Vatican  appears  to  be  feeling 
its  way.  While  approving  of  the  Austrian  Clerical-Heim- 
wehr  alliance,  it  objects  to  the  anti-clerical  colour  of  Hitler’s 
Nazis.  But  who  can  say  that  Hitler’s  anti-clericalism  will 
not  be  modified  in  time,  especially  if  he  should  succeed  in 
establishing  a  coalition  with  the  Catholic  Centre  Party,  a 
party  which  maintains  a  balance  in  German  politics  the 
better  to  forward  the  interests  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  the  Reich  ?  Herein  lie  possibilities  of  develop¬ 
ments  of  which  at  the  moment  it  is  impossible  to  foresee 
the  eventual  trend.  All  that  is  known  is  that  the  Vatican, 
ever  alert  to  promote  the  international  interests  of  the 
Church,  may  at  one  moment  support  the  Anschluss,  and  at 
another  support  the  Habsburgian  plans  of  the  royalist- 
revisionists  of  Vienna  and  Buda-Pest. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  factor  of  all  is  Fascist 
Italy.  Signor  Mussolini  does  not  really  want  to  see  a 
resurrected  Habsburg  Empire  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
Neither  does  he  want  to  see  the  Anschluss — for  it  might  be 
awkward  to  have  a  greater  Germany  right  on  the  frontier  of 
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the  Brenner.  True,  Hitler  and  his  friends  have  said  that 
friendly  relations  with  the  Duce  are  more  important  than 
support  by  Germany  of  the  Austro-German  minorities  in 
the  Italian  Tyrol.  True  also  that  since  the  recent  Italo- 
Austrian  ddtente^  the  lot  of  those  minorities  has  undergone 
some  improvement.  But  this  is  not  likely  to  be  for  ever 
the  attitude  of  Germany  on  this  subject,  and  a  new  Drang 
Nach  Osten  would  not  be  in  the  interests  of  Italy.  But 
Signor  Mussolini  is  obliged  by  the  internal  situation  of  his 
country  to  pursue  an  empirical  foreign  policy.  Therefore, 
with  the  idea  of  pursuing  a  policy  of  patronising  treaty 
revisionism  “  so  far  and  no  further,”  he  encourages  the 
revisionist  elements  in  Germany,  Austria  and  Hungary, 
with  the  emphasis  on  Hungary. 

The  real  reason  for  this  policy,  as  also  of  his  support  of 
Bulgaria  (which  has  now  received  formal  reinforcement  by 
the  marriage  of  King  Boris  with  Princess  Giovanna),  and 
of  his  championship  generally  of  the  ”  revisionist  bloc  ”  in 
Europe,  is,  at  rock  bottom,  the  desire  to  set  up  a  group  of 
states,  under  Italian  patronage  and  leadership,  opposed  to 
France  and  Jugoslavia.  It  is  probably  a  short-sighted 
policy.  It  may  mean,  perhaps,  that  the  Duce  is  destined 
to  play  the  r6le  of  a  Frankenstein  and  create  a  monster 
which  Italy  would  not  be  able  to  control.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  Signor  Mussolini  is  in  the  position  to  take  long 
views.  His  policy  against  France  and  Jugoslavia  makes  him 
opportunist  in  his  methods.  Whatever  mistakes  Jugo¬ 
slavia  may  have  made  in  the  chaotic  years  immediately 
following  the  war,  the  fact  remains  that  during  recent  years 
— ^the  years  which  during  the  Italo-French  and  Italo- 
Jugoslav  tension  has  been  growing — she  has  maintained  a 
correct  attitude  towards  Italy  and  her  various  other  neigh¬ 
bours.  Repeatedly  Jugoslavia  has  been  willing  to  arrive  at 
an  understanding  with  Italy  on  the  Albanian  question,  but 
Italy  has  shown  no  disposition  on  her  part  for  such  an 
understanding.  Likewise  with  other  countries.  Jugo¬ 
slavia  was  ready  to  offer  Hungary  a  free  zone  at  one  of  the 
Jugoslav  ports  on  the  Adriatic,  but  this  was  circumvented 
by  the  Italo-Hungarian  Pact.  With  Bulgaria  Jugoslavia 
arrived  some  way  on  the  road  towards  an  amicable  and  fair 
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settlement  of  the  Macedonian  frontier  troubles — ^at  the 
successful  Sofia  Conference  which  followed  the  abortive 
Pirot  Conference — ^but  whereas  this  good  work  had  the 
blessing  of  Britain  and  France,  Fascist  Italy  on  the  other 
hand,  has  encouraged  those  elements  in  Bulgaria,  such  as  the 
Macedonian  Revolutionary  Organisation,  most  hostile  to  a 
Jugoslav-Bulgarian  rapprochement. 

There  is,  therefore,  every  foundation  for  the  belief  that 
Signor  Mussolini  does  not  want  an  understanding  with 
Jugoslavia.  Neither  does  he  want  to  see  inter-Balkan 
co-operation,  as  such  would  prevent  the  realisation  of  his 
dream  of  the  Italian  hegemony  of  Central  and  South- 
Eastern  Europe.  Jugoslavia  he  sees  as  the  strongest 
barrier  to  Italian  penetration  of  the  Balkans,  and  also  as  an 
ally  of  France.  Hence  his  policy  of  the  encirclement  of 
Jugoslavia  with  a  ring  of  states,  under  Italian  patronage, 
hostile  to  that  country. 

At  the  time  of  the  executions  in  Trieste,  by  the  Fascist 
Government,  of  Jugoslav  minority  agitators,  feeling  between 
Italy  and  Jugoslavia  became  acute.  Popular  indignation 
ran  high  throughout  Jugoslavia,  but  most  especially  in 
Croatia  and  Slovenia.  There  were  two  reasons  for  this.  In 
the  first  place,  these  two  provinces  are  nearer  to  Italy  than  is 
Serbia.  Also,  the  Jugoslav  minority  agitators,  executed  at 
Trieste,  were  from  those  provinces  and  not  from  Serbia. 

The  position  of  Belgrade  was  a  difficult  one,  and  still  is. 
In  order  to  avoid  a  serious  situation  with  Italy  the  authori¬ 
ties  at  Belgrade  had  to  risk  the  possibility  of  unpopularity 
with  the  Croats  and  Slovenes  by  resolutely  preventing,  by 
police  control,  anti-Italian  demonstrations  in  Jugoslavia. 
The  task  of  Belgrade  was  to  find  the  via  media — to  avoid 
antagonising  Italy,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  be  lacking 
in  sympathy  for  the  popular  feeling  of  the  Croats  and 
Slovenes,  which  had  been  stirred  to  a  great  pitch  of  indig¬ 
nation  by  the  Trieste  executions.  The  actual  facts  go  to 
show  that  Belgrade  behaved  with  correctitude  in  this  affair. 

The  Croats  and  Slovenes,  and  more  particularly  the 
Croats,  may  be  at  loggerheads  with  the  Serbs  in  internal 
affairs,  but  they  stand  solid  with  Belgrade  on  questions  of 
national  unity  against  what  they  consider  to  be  the  Italian 
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menace — a  menace  of  which  they  are  even  more  acutely 
aware,  perhaps,  than  are  the  Serbs.  No  section  of  Jugo¬ 
slavia,  Serb,  Croat,  or  Slovene,  wants  war  ;  but  all  would 
be  united  in  a  defensive  war,  should  conflict  be  forced  upon 
them  by  an  outside  power. 

Except  in  the  possible  case  of  a  few  malcontent  dreamers 
— of  no  account  either  politically  or  numerically — the 
Roman  Catholic  Clericals  amongst  the  Croats  and  Slovenes, 
in  spite  of  their  internal  political  quarrel  with  the  orthodox 
Serbs,  are  not  in  any  way  lined  up  with  the  other  Roman 
Catholic  Clericals  in  Central  Europe.  In  matters  of 
religious  dogma  they  are  devout  followers  of  Rome  ;  and  in 
the  internal  political  situation  they  are  sometimes  apt  to 
make  some  play  with  their  Roman  Catholic  cultural  tradi¬ 
tion.  But  they  are  solid  for  national  unity  on  all  matters  of 
external  policy,  and  even  in  internal  aflfairs  the  sectional 
antagonisms  in  Jugoslavia  are  becoming  less  and  less  owing 
to  the  unifying  efforts  of  King  Alexander. 

Likewise  in  Czechoslovakia.  In  spite  of  internal  political 
diflFerences  between  Czech,  Bohemian  German  and  Slovak, 
all  three  sections  of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  resist  any  return  to  the  old  regime,  and  more 
especially  any  re-establishment  of  the  Hungarian  domina¬ 
tion  in  Slovakia.  Czechoslovak  Roman  Catholics,  for 
instance,  believe  in  being  at  once  good  Roman  Catholics  and 
good  Czechoslovak  republicans.  This  attitude  is  best 
explained  by  quoting  the  words  of  a  highly-placed  Bohemian 
German  in  Prague  :  “  The  Czech  Catholics  go  to  Mass,  but 
they  think  (politically)  like  Hussites.” 

IV 

In  the  foregoing  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  some  general 
idea  of  the  nature — the  as  yet  complicated  and  conflicting 
nature — of  the  various  revisionist  movements  in  Central  and 
South  Eastern  Europe,  together  with  some  idea  of  the 
attitude  of  the  forces  which  are  opposing  revisionism. 
When  the  process  of  crystallisation  of  these  forces  is  more 
complete,  we  may  witness  some  interesting  and  probably 
dangerous  developments  in  Europe. 
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To  the  semi-isolated  British,  pre-occupied  as  we  are  with 
internal  economic  problems  and  questions  of  Empire 
collaboration,  all  these  European  complications  may  seem 
strange  enough.  They  are  doubtless  better  understood  in 
Paris  than  in  London.  In  reality,  however,  this  clash  of 
forces  in  Europe  is  but  a  new  manifestation  of  something 
much  older  than  post-war  history,  and  it  will  not  be  possible 
for  us  to  ignore  its  existence  for  ever.  Out  of  this  clash  of 
opposing  forces  and  interests  on  the  Continent  may  well 
come  that  later  and  bigger  struggle  between  Fascist- 
Nationalism  on  the  one  hand  and  International  Bolshevism 
on  the  other.  In  the  light  of  these  facts  the  attitude  of 
Paris — the  logical  French  insistence  upon  security  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  Peace  of  Europe  based  upon  the  status 
quo — ^becomes  more  comprehensible.  Perhaps  M.  Briand 
saw  furthest  with  his  plan  for  a  United  States  of  Europe  ? 
Who  knows  ?  At  all  events,  it  seems  to  me  that  Britain  will 
not  for  ever  be  able  to  stand  aside  from  the  main  current  of 
European  affairs.  For  history  has  a  habit  of  repeating 
itself,  albeit  in  new  forms. 
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—  QQB  — 

I  hear  the  gate  catch  and  latch,  but  now 
It  is  an  echo  thirty  years  ago. 

Here  where  I  sleep  in  life,  the  droning  planes. 

The  traffic  of  minted  gold,  the  fevered  gains 
In  time  and  pace,  I  join  a  later  race. 

Men  not  as  men  were  then,  but  slower  and  dark  ; 
Yes,  moving  it  seems — ^but  this  may  be  my  dream’s 
Illusion  ;  through  sleep  the  scene  is  murk. 

The  sun  slowed,  the  moon  tarnished,  the  stars 
But  muted  candles  mirrored  in  the  streams 
Sliding  between  the  mountains  and  the  firs. 

All  that  I  see  and  hear  is  mirror-scenes. 
Mirror-sounds  ;  no  straight  glance,  no  sun-shaft 
Falling  direct  upon  a  blazing  flower  : 

Nothing  so  bright  or  candid  ;  eyes  averted. 

And  even  a  laugh — if  any  could  have  laughed — 
Withdrawn  and  shoulder-hidden,  a  shade  lower 
Than  present  life.  Thirty  years  have  parted 
That  mirth  from  this  my  hearing.  There  is  left 
A  meagre  percolation  through  opaque 
Time.  I  do  not  wonder  these  things  make 
But  faint  seeming  of  what  they  were,  or  are. 

Since  having  crept  from  then  to  now,  they  break 
The  laws  of  Time,  the  invisible  tyrant,  shake 
His  dynasty  founded  on  forgetfulness. 

To  remember,  to  see  as  I  see  now,  the  star 
Diminished  in  the  pool,  the  moon  tarnished. 

The  sun  dimmed,  even  so  is  a  conquest. 

Capturing  vanished  kings  and  their  dead  pride. 
And  taking  to  my  present  humble  breast 
The  poisoned  Cleopatra  for  a  bride. 
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And  setting  the  crowns  again  upon  the  towers 
Of  Ilium  ;  yes,  and  garnishing  a  feast 
Of  Eden  fruits  in  the  morning  of  mankind  : 

And  of  my  own  frail  thirty  years  not  least, 

Gathering  with  dew  on  them  the  book-pressed  flowers 
Whose  odour  faded  long  before  the  love 
That  now  is  faded,  too. 

Such  are  the  powers 

Of  memory,  king  of  kings.  Death’s  treasurer. 

And  yet  some  say  man  is  no  measurer 
Of  eternity,  which  lacking  time  and  space. 

Never  converges  into  now,  yet  passes  hence 
Into  life  vanished,  where  the  moon  is  tarnished. 

The  sun  dimmed,  the  stars  veiled  in  grace. 

Where  opposites  have  found  a  trysting-place. 

Sorrow  with  joy,  light  with  dark,  age  with  youth. 

To  share  at  last  the  ripened  fruit  of  truth 
And  overturn  false  destiny  and  fate. 

This  is  our  triumph,  we  who  dwell  with  pain, 

That  by  the  dream-borne  latching  of  a  gate 
We  spin  the  dying  universe  again. 


Richard  Church. 
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By  Professor  H.  M.  Wodehouse 
I 

IN  the  general  principles  of  the  greatest  human  activities, 
the  best  thought  does  not  differ  much  in  different 
generations  and  even  in  different  centuries  ;  and  one 
such  activity  is  the  upbringing  of  the  young.  A  wise 
parent  or  a  good  headmaster  in  the  twentieth  century, 
giving  his  own  best  insight  and  sympathy  to  his  own 
children,  could  probably  find  words  to  support  him 
bequeathed  by  every  century,  at  least  as  far  back  as  Plato. 
Still  the  concrete  details  and  the  general  popular  practice 
may  vary  from  time  to  time,  and  we  hope  that  on  the  whole 
in  recent  years  they  have  improved.  This  paper  is  an 
attempt  to  set  forth  those  recent  changes,  and  current  lines 
of  change,  which  seem  to  the  writer  most  significant  and 
promising. 

We  may  group  most  of  them  round  an  increased  vivid¬ 
ness  of  realisation  of  young  human  beings  as  each  a  unique 
living  thing.  Here  we  have  no  mere  wax  tablet  to  be 
written  on  (in  a  famous  old  phrase),  no  mere  clay  to  be 
moulded,  not  even  a  mere  bundle  of  faculties  to  be  trained 
(a  different  metaphor,  equally  famous  in  its  day).  We 
have  something  pulsing,  thrilling,  growing ;  absorbing  its 
world  and  remodelling  that  world  in  return  ;  working  out 
its  own  pattern.  Merely  to  suppress  or  repress  any  part 
of  this  live  thing  w^ill  be  something  a  good  deal  more 
serious  than  it  seemed  with  the  old  pictures  ;  you  may  cut 
off  or  smooth  out  an  excrescence  in  your  lump  of  clay  and 
fear  no  harm,  but  you  will  not  do  the  same  with  a  living 
body,  nor  with  a  living  mind  or  soul. 

Such  increase  in  sensitiveness  to  life  is  the  heart,  I 
suggest,  of  a  good  deal  of  the  change  in  recent  generations 
in  the  management  of  small  children.  A  two-year-old 
snatches  his  comrades’  property  and  destroys  ours — ^we 
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have  to  change  this,  but  mere  punishment  will  either  fail 
or  will  succeed  only  at  a  quite  extravagant  cost.  It  will  be 
far  more  important  to  ask  ourselves  what  lies  behind.  It 
may  be  only  lack  of  practice  and  undeveloped  thought ; 
he  may  be  unused  to  comrades,  and  little  acquainted  with 
fragile  articles  that  are  also  precious.  Or  it  may  be  that 
his  vigour  and  his  adventurousness  have  too  little  room, 
and  we  shall  gain  most  by  giving  him  more  chance  of 
running  about  and  climbing  and  tumbling,  and  exploring 
and  experimenting  in  ways  that  hurt  nobody.  Anyhow, 
he  had  better  have  possessions  of  his  own  to  love,  and  so, 
knowing  the  property- feeling  from  the  inside,  be  better  able 
to  learn  to  respect  the  possessions  of  others.  A  nine-year-old 
romances  unduly — ^we  set  about  developing  his  literary 
gift  along  the  two  contrasted  paths  of  fiction-writing  and 
faithful  reporting,  and  at  the  same  time  we  try  to  grow 
some  supplementary  interests,  in  outdoor  work  and  games, 
perhaps,  or  in  creative  handwork,  or  in  some  responsible 
office,  which  may  give  him  a  wider  and  steadier  grip  on 
his  world.  It  may  be  that  more  than  a  literary  taste  lies 
behind  the  romancing ;  it  may  be  a  craving  for  import¬ 
ance,  which  is  finding  no  legitimate  satisfaction.  If  the 
new  interests  can  lead  him  to  some  solid  success,  they  will 
be  doubly  helpful.  And  what  holds  good  for  two-years- 
old  and  for  nine  may  hold  equally  good  for  eighteen.  The 
older  the  “  case  ”  the  more  difficult  the  problem  of  breaking 
formed  habits,  but  at  bottom  very  likely  there  is  not  much 
difference. 

If  we  are  sensitive  to  life,  and  to  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
life,  we  shall  find  also  that  obstacles  may  come  largely  from 
within  and  may  be  all  the  more  obstructive  because  of  that. 
A  child,  like  ourselves,  may  break  out  into  inexplicable 
misbehaviour  from  the  fret  and  worry  of  inward  conflict ; 
or  he  may  stay  continually  in  the  background  from  a 
brooding  self-conscious  timidity ;  or  may  go  on  failing 
because  he  has  come  to  say  to  himself,  and  half  or  wholly 
to  believe,  that  he  is  always  going  to  fail.  The  backward¬ 
ness  cannot  be  improved  by  scolding ;  we  must  devise,  at 
any  rate  for  a  begiiming,  that  there  shall  be  success,  and 
praise,  and  stimulation  to  attempt  something  further. 
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The  conflict  and  worry  may  need  expert  professional  treat¬ 
ment,  but  it  is  already  a  great  gain  if  parent  and  teacher 
realise  the  possibility  of  such  a  state,  and  so  are  saved  from 
putting  down  a  desperate  little  soul  as  a  callous  and  wanton 
malefactor.  Merciful  work  is  being  done  by  doctors  who 
study  behaviour  troubles  as  well  as  troubles  of  body,  and 
by  teachers  who  remember  that  their  children  have  a  home 
life  and  a  street  life  as  well  as  the  life  in  school,  and  who 
.  get  in  touch  with  these  also  when  the  school  troubles  arise. 

II 

To  resume  then,  we  realise  our  children  (more  widely 
perhaps  than  at  any  period  before),  as  living  creatures, 
unique  and  concrete.  They  are  neither  bom  good  nor 
bom  bad  ;  they  are  bom  with  rich  material  which  may  be 
used  well  or  ill,  and  which  we  may  help  or  hinder  them  in 
using  well.  We  must  help  by  organising  (and  encouraging 
them  to  organise)  the  best  attainable  surroundings  ;  by 
looking  to  their  general  health  of  mind  and  body,  while 
restraining  our  watchfulness  from  being  wearisome  or  exces¬ 
sive;  and  by  guiding  (and  helping  them  to  guide),  the  strong 
parts  of  their  nature,  while  supplying  new  interests  which  may 
develop  the  weaker  sides  as  well,  and  carry  all  to  a  higher  level . 

With  all  this  in  mind,  we  turn  to  the  very  practical 
question :  What  shall  we  teach  ?  Certain  elementary 
subjects  will  settle  themselves,  as  they  have  always  done. 
Unless  we  learn  to  read  and  write,  and  to  calculate 
a  little,  we  cannot  find  our  way  about  our  modem  world 
at  all ;  our  minds  would  be  imprisoned  simply  by  the  fact 
that  so  many  doors  were  locked.  But  beyond  this,  what 
shall  we  do  ?  What  shall  the  children  be  given  to  read  ? 
What  shall  they  be  led  to  think  about }  With  what  parts 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  ages  shall  they  be  nourished  ? 
The  question  is  an  enormous  one  ;  the  factors  in  the  answer 
must  be  numerous  and  complex  ;  and  we  are  hardly  yet  at 
the  beginning  of  its  study. 

Everything  that  could  be  taught  can  bring  good 
arguments  to  support  it,  but  we  cannot  teach  everything. 
Our  choice  in  the  past  has  been  heavily  governed  by 
custom.  The  modern  English  system  of  public  examina- 
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tions  has  crystallised  the  custom  rather  than  created  it ; 
it  may  ultimately  prove  more  possible  to  alter  because  it  is 
crystallised  and  administered  by  a  definite  elected  authority, 
but  the  alteration  must  be  slow.  Custom  decreed  for 
centuries  that  Latin  and  Greek  should  form  the  staple 
education  for  those  who  could  have  anything  beyond  the 
elementary.  Physical  science  came  in  about  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Later,  as  the  new  schools  for 
girls  came  into  being,  they  took  over  the  same  subjects 
on  the  pattern  of  the  boys.  In  the  last  thirty  years  we  have 
had  great  development,  and  much  better  teaching,  of 
the  “  modern  studies,”  modern  languages,  history, 
geography.  Still  more  recently,  and  still  struggling  for 
their  full  place  in  the  recognised  examination  scheme,  we 
find  a  serious  treatment  of  art  and  music,  needlework  and 
the  household  crafts,  carpentering  and  metalwork,  and 
cultivation  of  the  soil.  With  the  steady  increase  of  possi¬ 
bilities,  it  becomes  increasingly  clear  that  everyone  cannot 
learn  everything,  yet  it  seems  a  pity  that  anyone  should 
altogether  pass  by  without  trying  the  possibility  of  each 
capacity  and  interest.  In  most  schools,  therefore,  above 
the  elementary,  every  pupil  will  be  given  the  chance  of 
learning  a  language  and  some  elementary  science,  of 
studying  the  features  of  the  world  and  its  doings  present 
and  past,  of  reading  some  of  the  great  English  books,  and 
of  learning  to  do  something  with  his  hands  and  to  enjoy 
what  has  been  done  by  those  more  skilful.  In  the  sports 
field  he  learns  to  perform  and  admire  feats  of  general 
bodily  skill.  Afterwards,  we  hope,  at  school  or  elsewhere, 
he  may  go  further  through  one  or  more  of  these  doors  that 
have  been  opened  so  that  he  may  look  in. 

This  idea  of  wide  and  balanced  interests,  preparing  the 
way  if  necessary  for  the  deep  development  of  one  or  more 
of  them,  has  replaced  (or  should  have  replaced)  the  older 
doctrines  of  ”  training  the  mind.”  Certainly  from  any 
subject  well  taught  the  student  may  derive  more  than 
knowledge  of  that  subject  itself,  and  more  than  interest  in 
it.  The  main  interest  may  branch  out  into  a  hundred 
others ;  the  methods  of  work  there  learnt  and  valued 
may  prompt  methods  and  inspire  ideals  that  are  applicable 
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in  quite  different  fields.  But  these  developments  depend 
not  only  on  the  subject,  but  on  the  teacher,  and  above  all 
on  the  student.  There  is  no  magical  “  training  ”  derived 
from  mathematics,  for  instance,  irrespective  of  the  actual 
experience  and  attitude  of  the  particular  pupil.  If  he 
works  without  goodwill  and  without  success,  his  reasoning 
on  mathematical  subjects  may  easily  grow  worse  rather 
than  better,  and  on  other  subjects  will  probably  remain 
what  it  was  before.  Whereas  I  have  known  other  students 
who  traced  their  successful  methods  and  their  ideals  of 
reasoning  chiefly  to  their  experience  in  studying  history, 
and  their  vision  of  logical  method  not  to  Latin  or  Algebra 
but  to  inspiration  given  by  their  teacher  of  French.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  almost  any  kind  of  “  training  ”  can 
be  derived  from  any  subject  (by  different  pupils  and 
teachers),  and  I  am  sure  that  what  is  derived  may  be  a 
making  worse  as  well  as  a  making  better.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  making  better  preponderates.  Nevertheless  we  had 
better  base  our  curriculum  arguments  on  the  direct  value 
and  interest  of  what  is  taught,  rather  than  on  the  indirect 
effects  ;  and  the  value  and  interest  themselves  must  be 
recognised  as  concrete  facts  ;  things  that  will  exist  for  one 
pupil  in  greater  and  for  another  in  less  degree,  and  be 
absent  for  a  third. 

The  value  will  consist  partly  in  the  immediate  knowing 
and  doing,  and  then  in  the  ways  opened  to  more  knowing 
and  doing.  The  interest  must  not  be  the  mere  titillation 
of  amusement  and  change  ;  but  something  deep-going, 
able  to  endure  drudgery  and  even  to  compel  it,  and  to 
come  out  victorious  on  the  far  side.  Vocational  interests 
and  values  need  not  be  shut  out  of  school  by  any  means 
provided  that  they  do  not  shut  out  other  kinds.  A  growing 
boy  may  be  able  to  throw  himself  into  his  school  work  all 
the  better  if  he  sees  it  contributing  to  the  work  of  his 
professional  life.  But  future  work  of  a  narrow  sort  must 
not  swallow  too  soon  the  preparation-time  of  a  mind  that 
will  profit  by  having  wider  interests  well  started. 

One  thing  is  almost  indispensable  if  interest  is  to  endure, 
and  that  is  the  progressive  overcoming  of  difficulties. 
The  ideal  course  of  study  is  one  hard  enough  thoroughly 
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to  extend  our  mind,  and  not  so  hard  as  to  leave  us  per¬ 
manently  bewildered  and  defeated.  But  this  means  that 
for  pupils  of  various  degrees  and  kinds  of  ability  the  ideal 
course  of  study  cannot  be  the  same.  One  most  important 
practical  problem  on  the  administrative  side  of  education 
is  the  grouping  and  grading  of  the  students ;  without 
which  the  abler  among  them  are  being  trained  to  waste 
their  time,  and  the  less  able  are  progressively  bewildered, 
depressed,  and  turned  away  from  study,  and  finally  in  too 
many  cases  are  turned  into  philistines  or  into  “  behaviour 
problems.”  Hence  come  the  current  reorganisation 
schemes  for  national  education,  under  which  the  general 
elementary  course  will  end  at  eleven  or  thereabouts,  and 
the  children  will  then  be  transferred  to  the  kind  of  school 
to  which  each  seems  best  suited — grammar  school,” 
”  modem  school,”  or  ”  senior  elementary.”  The  general 
idea  of  the  plan  I  am  sure  is  sound,  and  the  new  chance 
for  the  “  unacademic  children,”  of  working  with  their 
peers  at  a  curriculum  which  really  suits  them,  will  be  not 
the  least  of  the  gains.  The  unlucky  part  is  the  complica¬ 
tion  by  different  social  grades.  How  long  will  it  take  us 
to  persuade  the  well-to-do  parent  of  an  unacademic  boy 
that  he  should  not  be  sent  to  the  academic  school  ?  Might 
we  not  manage  our  sorting  and  transferring  more  easily 
if  all  three  kinds  of  study  were  contained  within  one  big 
school  ?  Or  would  the  boy  in  question  then  not  be  sent 
there  at  all  ?  We  have  made  astonishing  advances  in  this 
century  in  the  way  of  overcoming  this  kind  of  difficulty, 
but  a  good  deal  still  remains  to  be  done. 

HI 

In  the  ideal  school,  each  young  living  creature  will  be 
doing,  with  his  utmost  endeavour,  valuable  work  that  is 
well  fitted  to  the  present  state  of  his  own  mind  and  body, 
and  to  the  promotion  of  their  growth.  If  a  critic  charges 
modem  educators  with  believing  that  a  child  should  do 
“  just  what  he  likes,”  we  certainly  need  not  deny  it.  We 
must  only  insist  that  ”  do  ”  and  “  just  ”  and  ”  liking  ” 
should  be  given  meanings  sufficiently  profound  ;  so  that 
the  young  soul  may  be  saying  in  its  own  language  during 
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school  work  what  we  hope  it  may  say  throughout  its  working 
life  :  “  For  this  cause  came  I  into  the  world.” 


Innumerable  problems  of  discipline  are  solved,  or 
prevented  from  arising,  where  we  have  well-graded  classes 
provided  with  studies  and  activities  which  fit  them.  A 
well-constructed  orderly  routine  of  life  is  almost  indispen¬ 
sable,  and  the  grown-up  mind  that  is  used  to  organisation 
must  generally  provide  this  in  the  first  place.  But  as  the 
children  grow  older,  almost  every  good  school  nowadays 
encourages  them  to  take  increasing  part  in  the  management 
of  their  own  work  and  play  ;  and  this  will  be  not  the  least 
important  part  of  their  education.  In  England  we  have 
experimented  in  this  way  for  a  hundred  years  at  least, 
since  great  boys*  schools  began  to  entrust  boy  prefects 
with  authority,  and  to  train  them  to  be  not  irresponsible 
chiefs,  but  thoughtful  ministers  of  their  small  State. 
For  the  younger  pupils  such  government  was  still  external, 
but  when  well  worked  it  was  far  more  efficient  than  govern¬ 
ment  merely  by  the  masters,  and  (again  when  well  worked), 
it  proved  an  admirable  moral  and  civic  apprenticeship 
for  the  prefects  themselves.  Recent  experiments  have 
aimed  at  keeping  the  same  advantages  while  spreading 
them  more  widely  ;  enlisting  the  co-operation  of  a  greater 
number  by  means  of  class  representatives,  form  conunittees, 
and  general  meetings  ;  and  becoming  more  elastic  by 
promoting  all  kinds  of  societies  and  groups  and  under¬ 
takings  outside  the  main  system,  giving  almost  every  pupil 
a  chance  of  rendering  this  kind  of  service  to  the  community 
and  profiting  by  the  experience.  The  benefits  are 
undoubted,  though  we  have  also  to  realise  some  dangers 
and  try  to  guard  against  them.  Schools  with  a  highly- 
developed  pupil-self-govemment,  where  the  days  are  full 
of  organised  activities,  will  send  out  great  numbers  of 
capable'and  experienced  young  citizens,  but  may  sometimes 
risk  the  tiring-out  of  the  best  minds  among  them.  On  the 
communal  as  on  the  intellectual  side,  the  demand  must 
be  adjusted  to  the  strength  ;  and  the  commonwealth  will 
gain  the  best  service  in  the  end  if  both  at  home  and  at 
school  it  is  temperate  in  its  demands  upon  youth.  The 
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solution  will  often  lie  not  in  diminishing  the  total  activity, 
but  in  spreading  it  over  a  greater  number,  and  in  training 
the  natural  leaders  to  realise  that  selection  of  work  and 
delegation  of  responsible  power  are  two  of  the  most 
important  things  to  be  learnt  by  the  ministers  of  com¬ 
munities,  small  or  great. 

In  this  whole  matter  of  responsibility  and  freedom,  the 
school  has  often  a  far  easier  task  than  the  home.  Growing- 
up,  in  a  good  school,  is  eased  by  the  whole  impersonal 
routine.  Each  year  a  new  group  succeeds  to  a  well- 
established  place,  taking  on  the  powers  and  the  duties  of 
those  who  went  before.  But  in  the  home  a  few 
personalities,  very  close  together,  have  to  make  new 
adjustments  towards  each  other  in  the  course  of  each  year, 
with  far  less  help.  With  the  best  will  on  both  sides, 
there  may  be  great  difficulty  in  such  adjustment  between 
a  parent  and  a  growing  son  or  daughter.  A  strong  adult 
personality,  obeyed  by  the  children  since  their  babyhood, 
may  continue  to  command  perpetually  without  intention, 
and  almost  without  words,  and  the  adolescent  may  be 
justified  in  feeling  that  he  must  get  away  from  home 
before  he  can  satisfy  his  craving  to  think  and  to  act  for 
himself.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  arguments  for  resident 
colleges,  for  those  few  who  have  the  fortune  to  go  to  college. 
Away  from  home  for  awhile,  with  release  from  the  friction 
of  personalities  which  have  come  for  the  time  to  fret  one 
another,  they  are  the  more  likely  to  grow  and  to  act  in 
fundamental  matters  as  a  good  parent  in  his  wisest  moments 
would  wish  son  or  daughter  to  do. 

Each  in  the  end  must  do  his  own  growing.  We  cannot 
do  much  more  than  provide  the  best  conditions  we  can, 
and  then  stand  by,  leaving  the  living  thing  to  find  and  take 
what  it  needs.  But  the  needs  of  a  human  being,  even  in 
early  youth,  include  comradeship  and  achievement,  making 
and  finding  out,  wrestling  and  overcoming,  the  giving 
of  love  and  service  as  well  as  the  profiting  by  love  and 
service  received.  We  have  much  to  learn  yet  about 
education,  but  we  hope  we  are  progressing.  And  we  hope 
that  some  of  our  children  will  carry  the  progress  much 
further  than  we  can  yet  do. 


THE  LUCK  OF  THE  BRITISH  FILM 
By  Herbert  S.  Oakley 

IT  is  estimated  that  £8,ooo,cx)o  a  year  is  paid  by  the 
film  exhibitors  in  this  country  for  the  films  they  hire, 
and  it  can  confidently  be  asserted  that  at  least 
£6,000,000  of  this  large  total  goes  to  the  United  States. 
The  proportion  was  very  much  larger  a  few  years  ago. 
That  was  before  the  Cinematograph  Films  Act  of  1927 
was  put  on  the  Statute  Book  and  before  the  advent  of  the 
“  talkie.” 

These  two  events  have  changed  the  whole  outlook  of  the 
British  side  of  what  is  to-day  an  enormously  important 
industry.  Let  us  look  first  at  the  industry  as  a  whole  and 
endeavour  to  obtain  some  comprehension  of  its  influence 
socially  and  economically.  No  doubt  can  be  felt  to-day 
regarding  the  place  which  the  cinema  holds  as  a  provider 
of  recreation  for  the  peoples  of  practically  every  civilised 
country  in  the  world  as  well  as  many  parts  still  somewhat 
primitive  in  character.  Some  remarkable  figures  given 
recently  by  Mr.  John  Maxwell,  the  Chairman  of  British 
International  Pictures,  Ltd.,  are  worth  repeating. 

There  are,  he  stated,  55,000  cinemas  in  the  world,  and 
approximately  250,000,000  people  attend  them  each  week. 
Two-fifths  of  the  total  number,  or  22,000,  are  situated 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Here  we  have  about 
4,000,  while  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  1,800. 
Thus  just  over  half  the  cinemas  in  the  world  are  to  be 
found  in  the  principal  English-speaking  countries.  Socially 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  influence  for 
good  or  ill  exerted  by  this  vast  and  ever-varying  form  of 
entertainment.  Economically,  it  represents  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  huge  army  of  workpeople  ranging  from  the  star 
artist  to  the  cinema  attendant  engaged  in  production, 
printing,  distributing  and  exhibiting.  In  terms  of  money 
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it  is  estimated  that  no  less  than  £750,000,000  is  invested 
in  the  industry  the  world  over.  Of  this  total  more  than 
half,  or  £400,000,000,  has  been  spent  in  the  United  States, 
where  the  importance  of  the  production  side  of  the  industry 
was  early  recognised,  and  where  the  linking  up  of  producers 
and  exhibitors  first  obtained  prominence.  No  less  than 
£25,000,000  is  spent  there  each  year  on  the  production 
of  films,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  revenue  from  the  hiring 
of  these  films  amounts  to  the  formidable  total  of 
£50,000,000,  thirty  per  cent  of  which  comes  from  films 
hired  out  to  foreign  exhibitors. 

The  capital  invested  in  the  industry  in  Great  Britain  is 
stated  to  be  about  £80,000,000,  small  when  compared 
with  the  American  total,  but  substantial  enough  to  be  of 
consequence.  As  we  have  already  pointed  out  the  amount 
spent  here  in  film  hire  averages  about  £8,000,000  a  year, 
but  until  1927,  practically  all  went  in  payment  for  foreign 
films,  mostly  American.  Even  to-day  the  proportion 
paid  to  foreign  producers  is  very  large.  Here  then  we 
have  the  picture  in  figures  of  a  vast  world-wide  industry 
in  which  the  United  States  held  what  appeared  to  be  an 
insurmountable  supremacy.  For  the  first  twenty  years  of 
its  brief  life,  this  industry  has  been  controlled  from  the 
United  States.  Our  cinemas  have  been  compelled  to 
take  what  they  were  given,  and  million^  of  cinema-goers 
in  this  country  had  to  take  their  entertainment  through 
American  eyes. 

British-produced  films  were  few  and  far  between. 
Financiers  would  not  risk  their  money,  so  precarious  was 
the  prospect  owing  to  the  extent  of  the  grip  American 
producers  had  on  the  industry.  The  theatres  were  British, 
the  audiences  were  British,  but  the  films  were  for  the  great 
part  American.  To-day  all  this  is  in  process  of  change. 
The  legislature  took  the  first  step  when  it  passed  the 
Films  Act .  Science  completed  the  process  when  it  invented 
the  “  talkie.”  The  British  audience  stood  the  American 
picture,  much  as  it  laughed  at  times  over  the  grotesque 
mistakes  that  were  made,  but  it  cannot  stand  the  American 
voice.  It  wants  English  as  it  is  spoken  in  England,  and 
slowly  but  surely  it  is  getting  it.  A  great  industry  is  in 
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process  of  being  bom.  British-made  films  are  already 
finding  their  way  into  every  comer  of  the  English-speaking 
world,  and  they  are  being  welcomed. 

First  let  us  glance  at  the  Cinematograph  Films  Act  of 
1927.  The  “  talkies  ”  had  not  then  been  perfected.  The 
silent  film  stood  alone.  Here  and  there  British  producers 
struggled  to  find  a  market  for  the  few  pictures  they  succeeded 
in  bringing  into  existence  only  to  find  that  even  in  their 
own  country  they  were  crowded  out  by  the  fatal  system  of 
blind  booking  instituted  with  subtle  ingenuity  by  the 
American  monopolists.  They  appealed  to  Parliament, 
and  on  social  and  economic  grounds.  Parliament  responded 
to  the  appeal.  There  was  a  fierce  stmggle  with  immense 
vested  interests  but  eventually  the  Act  was  passed. 

It  was  realised  that,  at  that  time,  British  producers 
could  not  possibly  supply  films  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  existing  theatres.  Hence  the  prohibitions 
and  demands  made  were  sketched  on  a  rising  scale.  Blind 
booking  was  restricted  by  degrees,  the  maximum  being 
reached  on  October  ist  this  year,  when  the  limit  of  the 
period  which  may  elapse  between  an  agreement  to  exhibit 
a  film  and  the  actual  exhitition  was  reduced  to  six  months. 
All  films,  the  law  laid  down,  must  be  registered  as  either 
“  British  ”  or  “  foreign  ”,  and  detailed  instructions 
appeared  in  the  Act  as  to  the  extent  of  British  money  and 
British  labour  entering  into  a  British  film  before  it  should 
be  entitled  to  be  called  “  British.”  But  most  important 
of  all,  the  Act  provided  that  in  all  cinemas  in  Great  Britain, 
a  proportion  of  British  films  should  be  shown.  For  the 
year  ending  September  30th,  1929,  that  proportion  was 
only  to  be  7^  per  cent.,  a  depressing  indication  of  the  almost 
infinitesimal  character  of  the  British  producing  industry. 
Then  for  two  years  it  was  to  be  10  per  cent.,  for  one  year 
I2|  per  cent.,  for  two  years  15  per  cent.,  and  for  three 
years  20  per  cent.  The  Act  comes  to  an  end  on  September 
30,  1938,  by  which  time  it  was  anticipated  the  British 
producing  industry  would  be  on  its  legs  and  able  to  meet 
competition  from  across  the  Atlantic  without  legislative 
help. 

Whether  this  anticipation  would  have  been  fulfilled 
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if  the  silent  film  had  continued  to  stand  alone  is  a  matter 
of  considerable  doubt,  so  many  problems  are  bound  up 
with  the  production  of  the  perfect  silent  film,  finance, 
weather,  artists,  surroundings.  Fortunately,  the  matter 
is  one  with  which  we  need  not  concern  ourselves.  The 
advent  of  the  “  talkie  ”  has  made  what  appeared  only  a 
possibility  into  a  certainty.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  without 
exaggeration  that  the  “  talkie  ”  has  saved  the  industry  from 
utter  disaster.  The  Act  of  1927  gave  British  producers  an 
opportunity  which  wisely  used  might  have  produced  the 
desired  results.  Instead,  it  was  left  to  the  company 
promoter  to  use  for  his  own  profit.  Following  the  passing 
of  the  Act  a  stream  of  companies  was  formed  each  with 
glowing  anticipations  of  what  it  intended  to  do.  The 
investing  public  rushed  to  subscribe  under  the  delusion 
that  British  films  had  only  to  be  made  irrespective  of  quality 
to  bring  in  money.  Here  and  there  a  good  picture  was 
produced,  but  generally-speaking,  the  output  was  very 
second-rate  in  character  and  audiences  simply  would  not 
have  them.  In  technique,  in  artists,  in  scenery,  in  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  indeed,  in  everything  that  went  to  the  making  of 
a  good  silent  film,  Hollywood  had  England  “  beaten  to  a 
frazzle.” 

Over  a  dozen  new  companies  were  formed,  the  public 
subscribing  nearly  £2,500,000.  To-day  the  whole  lot 
could  be  bought  for  under  £500,000.  It  was  a  lamentable 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  industry  to  realise  its  needs  and 
its  opportunities.  Each  small  company  acted  as  an 
independent  unit,  and  the  efforts,  with  the  limited  finance 
each  possessed  after  promotion  and  other  profits  had  been 
taken,  to  compete  with  the  millions  of  dollars  available 
to  the  industry  in  the  United  States,  were  simply  pitiable. 
Had  the  whole  sum  found  by  the  investing  public  been 
available  in  one  unit  the  task  of  competing  with  the  American 
film  would  have  been  formidable  enough.  But  as  it  was, 
the  position  was  hopeless.  It  is  almost  safe  to  say  that 
had  the  “  talkie  ”  not  come  along  in  the  nick  of  time, 
the  Act  of  1927  would  have  proved  absolutely  unworkable 
so  far  as  the  quota  was  concerned.  There  simply  would 
not  have  been  sufficient  British  films  good  enough  for  show 
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purposes  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  4,000  cinemas 
in  this  country. 

When  sound  reproduction  in  combination  with  cinemato¬ 
graph  pictures  became  sufficiently  perfect  to  ensure  an 
attractive  entertainment,  the  United  States  was  the  first 
to  recognise  the  possibilities.  The  “  plant  ”  at  Hollywood 
was  quickly  transformed  into  “  talking  ”  apparatus,  silent 
pictures  were  put  on  one  side  and  the  whole  efforts  of  the 
gigantic  organisations  centred  in  the  Californian  city  were 
concentrated  on  producing  sound  pictures.  There  was  a 
rush  of  exhibitors  for  “  talking  ”  apparatus,  and  the  utmost 
hustle  was  shown  in  fitting  up  cinemas  throughout  the 
country  with  the  new  machinery. 

British  exhibitors  were  slower  in  adapting  themselves 
to  the  new  circumstances,  but  the  demand  was  incessant. 
To-day  it  is  estimated  that  80  per  cent,  of  our  cinemas 
can  now  show  “talkies.”  Producers  were  also  more  disposed 
to  go  warily  than  to  emulate  their  American  contemporaries 
in  rushing  into  the  new  business.  Many  of  the  mushroom 
companies  had  not  the  finance  to  enable  them  to  alter  their 
whole  plans  and  with  the  decay  of  the  demand  for  the 
silent  picture  they  have  in  many  cases  simply  faded  away. 

Within  two  years, however, the  whole  position  has  under¬ 
gone  a  complete  transformation.  British  production  is 
now  in  full  swing.  The  American  monopoly  has  been 
broken.  Financial  methods  have  been  reorganised  in  the 
light  of  the  lessons  learnt  from  the  American  industry. 
Production  and  exhibition  are  being  linked  together  by  the 
two  leading  companies — British  International  Pictures,  Ltd., 
and  Gaumont-British,  Ltd. — ^both  of  which  control  large 
circuits  of  cinemas,  thus  ensuring  them  a  substantial  market 
for  their  productions. 

An  idea  of  the  effect  of  the  change  may  be  seen  in  a  simple 
record  of  the  Board  of  Trade  figures  of  imports  and  exports 
of  cinematograph  negatives.  It  is  in  this  form  that  the 
most  important  pictures  are  imported  and  exported, 
positives  for  exhibition  being  made  in  the  countries  to 
which  the  pictures  are  sent.  Thus  the  cost  of  the  films  as 
recorded  in  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  in  no  way  represents 
the  revenue  received  from  them  from  the  renters.  The 
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figures  show  that  whereas  in  1927  we  imported  8,118,763 
linear  feet  of  negative  films,  last  year  the  total  had  fallen 
to  6,688,927  linear  feet,  the  respective  values  being  £909,900 
in  1927  and  £797,559  in  1929.  This  decrease  has  been 
still  further  accentuated  in  the  present  year,  importations 
in  the  first  nine  months  totalling  only  4,552,263  feet, 
valued  at  £273,694,  as  compared  with  6,224,711  feet  in  the 
first  nine  months  of  1927,  valued  at  £662,048.  It  is  thus 
evident  that  British  films  are  at  last  securing  a  larger  share 
of  the  home  market.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  instructive 
to  note  that  while  our  export  of  film  negatives  is  still  small, 
it  has  more  than  trebled  itself  since  1927.  In  that  year 
we  exported  269,661  feet  valued  at  £8,717,  while  last 
year  the  total  was  721 ,244  feet,  valued  at  £16,448. 

It  can  now  be  asserted  that  the  British  film  production 
industry  is  at  last  being  organised  on  a  sound  commercial 
basis.  Money  is  no  longer  being  squandered  on  poorly 
conceived  and  badly  organised  projects.  In  the  great 
studios  of  the  International  and  Gaumont-British,  every¬ 
thing  that  science  and  art  has  produced  to  bring  the 
“  talkie  ”  up  to  its  present  stage  of  perfection  is  to  be 
found.  Hollywood  may  have  a  monopoly  of  Stars  who 
won  their  fame  in  the  silent  picture,  but  no  centre  in  the 
world  can  beat  London  in  its  wealth  of  exponents  of  the 
dramatic  art,  the  essential  in  the  soimd  picture.  Where- 
ever  English  is  spoken,  the  British  picture  is  beginning  to 
penetrate.  Already  Mr.  Maxwell  was  able  to  state  that 
30  per  cent,  of  the  sales  of  British  International  productions 
are  for  export. 

A  wide  market  with  great  potentialities  is  gradually  being 
opened  out  on  the  Continent.  “  We  find,”  said  Mr. 
Maxwell,  “  that  in  such  great  countries  as  France  and 
Germany,  the  desire  is  for  pictures  that  talk  in  their  own 
language.  At  first,  this  presented  a  difficulty,  but  a 
solution  w’as  quickly  devised  that  was  especially  attractive 
to  us  here  in  England.  We  foimd  that  we  could  easily 
bring  over  companies  of  French  and  German  artists  to 
make  appropriate  French  and  German  versions  of  our 
pictures,  and  that,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  such  pictures 
in  these  respective  markets,  the  returns  exceeded  our 
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expectations.  This  was  quite  a  natural  thing,  because 
each  of  these  countries  (with  the  surrounding  countries 
that  are  dependent  on  them  for  their  entertainment  supply) 
could  not  possibly  produce  an  adequate  supply  of  pictures 
in  their  own  countries  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  their 
theatres.  America  which  had  formerly  supplied  a  great 
part  of  their  need  with  silent  pictures,  was  unable  to 
maintain  the  supply  of  talking  pictures  in  the  appropriate 
language.  Owing  to  the  great  distance  it  is  impossible  to 
transfer  companies  of  artists  to  Hollywood  as  quickly  and 
cheaply  as  can  be  done  to  London  from  Berlin  or  Paris.” 

Only  in  the  United  States  does  the  British  picture  still 
fail  to  get  a  fair  show  owing  to  the  strong  grip  which  the 
monopolist  producers  have  upon  the  vast  mass  of  that 
country’s  cinemas.  While  we  pay  them  millions  of  pounds 
each  year  for  the  pictures  shown  here  they  are  unwilling 
to  allow  American  audiences  to  see  even  a  small  proportion 
of  available  British  pictures.  Now  and  again  one  has 
broken  through  the  ring  and  the  welcome  it  has  received 
has  shown  that  the  market  is  there  once  it  is  thrown  open. 
One  can  quite  understand  this  reluctance.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  can  be  confidently  asserted  that  eventually  the 
American  cinema-going  public  will  refuse  to  be  debarred 
from  seeing  some  of  the  world’s  greatest  artists  and  the 
result  will  be  mutual  co-operation  and  commercial 
reciprocity. 

Here  then  we  have  the  real  beginning  of  a  great  British 
industry  from  which  the  investor  may  look  for  reasonable 
and  satisfactory  rewards.  Its  course  and  its  prospects  may 
be  illustrated  in  the  growth  of  the  British  International 
Pictures,  Ltd.,  which  to-day  stands  in  the  forefront  of 
British  picture  producers,  and  at  the  same  time  is  second 
only  to  Gaumont-British  in  the  control  it  exercises  in  the 
world  of  exhibition  and  renting.  It  came  into  being  as  a 
private  company  with  a  capital  of  £50,000.  In  1927  it 
became  a  public  company  with  an  authorised  capital  of 
£600,000.  This  has  been  increased  by  successive  stages  to 
£1,000,000,  while  additional  capital  of  £400,000  has  been 
provided  by  the  issue  of  debentures.  It  has  invested 
£500,000  in  cinemas  of  which  it  controls  no  fewer  than 
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125,  spread  all  over  the  country.  This  investment  brings 
it  in  3(^40,000  a  year,  or  8  per  cent,  in  cash,  apart  from  the 
benefits  obtained  in  the  facilities  for  marketing  its  films. 
It  earned  profits  in  the  first  year  of  £27,000.  It  is  now 
earning  at  a  rate  of  over  ,^200,000  a  year.  Its  sound  studios 
at  Elstree  are  unrivalled  on  the  technical  side  of  the  business, 
while  its  studio  staff,  comprising  a  total  of  750  persons,  is 
steadily  becoming  more  and  more  efficient.  Its  finance 
has  been  managed  with  care  and  thoroughness,  with  the 
result  that  a  basis  has  been  built  on  which  the  widest 
extension  required  can  be  erected. 

A  similar  story  with  possibly  rather  more  fluctuation  in 
its  upward  progress  could  be  told  of  the  Gaumont-British 
Corporation.  In  both  cases  the  difficult  spade  work  has 
been  accomplished  and  completed.  Every  technical  and 
artistic  difficulty  has  been  surmounted  as  it  has  arisen. 
Finance  has  been  the  main  problem,  for  it  has  always  been 
on  “  the  weight  of  money  ”  that  the  American  monopoly 
rested.  With  the  tangible  evidence  now  becoming  avail¬ 
able  of  the  solidity  of  the  position  that  is  being  achieved 
by  the  British  industry  this  handicap  should  no  longer 
stand  in  the  way. 
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By  W.  a.  Hirst 

The  Anglo-Argentine  Exhibition,  which  will  be  held 
in  the  early  spring,  reminds  us  of  the  importance 
of  our  relations  with  that  country.  Our  position 
there  has  been  built  up  by  more  than  a  hundred  years  of 
wise  diplomacy  and  judicious  commercial  policy.  In  the 
reign  of  George  IV  that  greatest  of  Foreign  Secretaries, 
Castlereagh,  assisted  to  bring  about  its  independence  to¬ 
gether  with  that  of  the  other  Spanish  Colonies.  Several 
years  before  their  independence  was  actually  declared  he 
stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  :  “  There  had  been  every 
desire  on  the  part  of  government  to  cultivate  good  under¬ 
standing  and  friendly  intercourse  with  the  provinces  of 
South  America.  ...  As  long  as  any  state  of  South 
America  continued  de  facto  a  government,  so  long  was 
England  entitled  to  cultivate  de  facto  a  friendly  feeling 
and  communication  with  her.” 

This  was  the  vital  point.  Seeing  that  Spain  could  no 
longer  exercise  control  over  her  Colonies,  they  were  in 
fact,  independent,  and,  as  Castlereagh  hinted  in  the  same 
speech,  the  sending  to  them  of  diplomatic  agents  was 
merely  a  question  of  time.  He  also  pointed  out  that  Great 
Britain  was  giving  to  them  every  possible  commerical 
facility.  In  this  war  of  independence  many  Peninsular 
veterans  served  in  the  victorious  armies  of  San  Martin 
and  Bolivar.  In  the  middle  of  the  century,  the  English 
fleet  helped  to  expel  the  tyrant  Rosas,  whose  cruel  sway 
roused  a  stronger  patriotic  feeling  than  the  war  of  inde¬ 
pendence  itself.  During  its  hundred  years’  history  there 
has  never  been  the  slightest  shadow  over  the  relations 
between  Argentine  and  this  country. 

It  is  true  that  the  early  history  of  the  South  American 
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Republics  was  very  disappointing  to  their  well-wishers. 
Sir  Francis  Head  and  Darwin,  who  visited  the  Plate  District 
in  the  first  years  of  independence,  drew  a  gloomy  picture 
of  the  perpetual  tumults.  The  former,  who  went  on  a 
mission  connected  with  mines,  reported  that  it  would  be 
imprudent  to  start  any  considerable  enterprise,  because  the 
Government  with  which  the  adventurer  negotiated  to-day 
might  cease  to  be  in  existence  to-morrow.  These  troubles, 
combined  with  complete  lack  of  transport,  of  means  of 
preserving  meat,  and  of  hands  to  till  the  fields,  made 
Argentina  a  poor  and  unpopular  country. 

When  Rosas  had  been  expelled,  there  was  a  prospect  of 
improvement,  which  came  about  slowly.  This  ameliora¬ 
tion  was  almost  entirely  due  to  the  mechanical  inventions 
which  were  a  feature  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
building  of  railways  and  the  use  of  refrigeration  made  the 
country  wealthy.  Before  this,  the  wild  cattle  were  killed 
whenever  hides  were  wanted  and  the  carcases  were  left 
to  rot  on  the  ground.  When  there  was  a  secure  market 
for  meat,  the  owners  of  estancias  began  to  import  the  best 
bloodstock,  and  the  breed  of  cattle  and  sheep  immensely 
improved. 

The  railway  system  is  by  far  the  best  in  South  America. 
It  was  not  till  1857  that  the  first  line  was  laid  down — by  a 
British  company.  The  chief  lines  are  built  and  owned  by 
our  countrymen.  This  also  is  of  great  advantage  to  us, 
for  engines,  rolling-stock,  and  stores  are  purchased  in  this 
country.  The  mileage  now  amounts  to  over  23,000. 
Besides  connection  from  sea  to  sea,  there  is  direct  communi¬ 
cation  northward  into  Bolivia  and  also  into  Paraguay. 
These  railways  are  a  great  national  triumph. 

There  is  a  considerable  British  population  at  Buenos 
Aires  and  the  other  large  towns.  These  are  nearly  all 
men  of  a  superior  type — South  America  is  not  suitable  for 
British  emigrants  of  the  working  class.  In  an  average 
year  about  60  Spaniards  and  30  Italians  enter  the  country 
to  one  Englishman.  It  was  the  Spanish  immigration  that 
helped  to  make  Argentina  a  wheat  growing  country  ;  the 
Gaucho  cared  for  nothing  but  horses  and  cattle.  A  great 
number  of  Spaniards  visit  Argentina  every  year  for  the 
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harvest  and  return  with  their  earnings.  The  population 
will  not  increase  rapidly  nor  will  the  country  be  adequately 
developed  until  there  is  a  better  Government  which  provides 
an  equitable  land  system  and  more  satisfactory  treatment 
for  the  humbler  classes. 

The  disturbances  which  have  occurred  lately  in  a 
number  of  South  American  countries  are  symptomatic 
of  this  evil.  Always  it  is  the  cry  that  the  public  resources 
are  recklessly  squandered  by  the  ruling  clique  and  the 
national  well-being  neglected.  New  rulers  are  thrust  in 
with  fair  promises  of  amendment,  but  Amurath  succeeds 
Amurath.  Parliamentary  constitutions  are  not  suited  to 
the  Latin  Indians,  nor  is  there  a  properly  trained  set  of 
men  competent  to  work  any  kind  of  Government.  This  is  a 
matter  in  which  we  might  give  some  assistance.  At  present, 
Argentines,  who  travel  for  business,  pleasure,  or  education, 
almost  invariably  go  to  Paris.  To  thoughtful  South  Ameri¬ 
cans  the  French  influence  is  no  doubt  beneficial,  but 
politically  they  see  in  France  the  same  kinds  of  evil,  on  a 
milder  scale,  that  they  have  in  their  own  country.  Literary 
South  Americans  go  to  Spain,  and  here  again  they  cannot 
learn  any  political  lessons  that  will  be  of  value  to  them. 

It  would  be  well  if  more  young  men  from  Argentina  came 
to  England  for  their  education.  The  actual  political  models 
would  not  be  of  much  service,  but  they  would  see  one  thing 
that  they  greatly  need — a  class  of  men  who  discharge  to 
the  best  of  their  ability  public  functions,  in  great  measure 
gratuitously.  Such  a  class  is  greatly  needed  in  Argentina. 

II 

To  revert  to  the  more  material  side.  The  triangular 
duel  between  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Ger¬ 
many  for  supremacy  in  South  American  trade,  winch  was 
vigorously  fought  before  the  War,  is  now  being  resumed, 
for  Germany  is  fast  making  up  her  lost  ground.  About 
the  year  1908  was  the  apex  of  our  trade,  when  we  sent  goods 
to  Argentina  which  equalled  the  total  value  of  those  sent 
by  Germany,  the  United  States  and  Belgium  combined. 
In  1912  our  exports  were  nearly  twenty- three  millions 
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sterling,  and  those  of  Germany  and  the  United  States 
about  thirteen  and  twelve  millions  respectively.  In  1928 
we  sent  to  Argentina  thirty-one  millions  sterling,  while 
the  United  States  exported  about  forty  millions,  and 
Germany  a  smaller  amount.  Thus  we  see  that  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  arising  out  of  the  War  have  been  prejudical 
to  us  and  beneficial  to  the  United  States. 

We  are  the  best  customer  of  the  Republic,  which  exports 
to  us  more  than  to  Germany  and  the  United  States  com¬ 
bined.  There  is,  therefore,  a  disposition  to  buy  from 
us  in  preference  to  other  countries.  It  has  been  often 
pointed  out  that  competent  travellers,  well  written  Spanish 
price  lists,  and  judicious  advertising  are  needed.  A  recent 
Consular  Report  says  :  “  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  the 
prevailing  good  feeling  towards  British  goods  to  advertise 
on  a  much  more  extensive  scale,  as  that  preference  cannot 
be  relied  on  to  cause  buyers  or  importers  to  seek  out 
British  goods.”  It  is,  of  course,  important  to  make  known 
the  quality  of  our  goods,  but,  above  all,  to  study  the  require¬ 
ments.  Even  in  the  motor-trade,  which  was  abandoned 
to  the  United  States,  we  are  beginning  to  make  a  little 
headway,  but  it  is  important  to  build  with  a  view  to  the 
rough  roads  which  are  fairly  general  in  South  America. 
An  opportunity  is  offered  by  the  taste  of  the  people  for 
new  things  and  experiments.  The  motor-car  trade  is  a 
very  promising  field. 

It  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  avoid  bad  debts.  There 
arc  excellent  British  banks  in  every  large  town  which  will 
give  information  as  to  the  stability  of  possible  customers. 
It  is  also  necessary  to  execute  orders  rapidly  and  to  deliver 
punctually.  We  have  neglected  comparatively  minor  lines 
and  concentrated  chiefly  on  cottons,  woollens,  and 
machinery.  Earthenware  and  hardware  are  lines  which 
might  be  developed.  It  should  be  added  that  a  safe  and 
ever  ready  market  is  to  be  found  in  supplying  stores  to  the 
British  railway  lines  in  Argentina.  Their  needs  are 
enormous,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  into  touch 
with  them. 

The  population  of  the  Republic  does  not  much  exceed 
eleven  millions,  but  it  is  increasing  and  the  standard  of 
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living  is  rising.  So  great  is  the  augmentation  of  wealth 
that  the  market  is  extremely  valuable.  Its  imports  amount 
yearly  to  about  a  hundred  and  seventy  millions,  i.c.,  some¬ 
what  more  than  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  The 
exports  are  considerably  larger. 

This  is  due  to  the  enormous  productive  power  of  the 
Republic.  As  a  wheat  exporting  country  it  stands  second 
only  to  Canada.  Normally,  the  exports  are  about  five 
million  tons.  Argentina  exports  more  maize  than  any  other 
country.  There  is  a  large  production  of  fodder  and  food¬ 
stuffs  chiefly  for  its  own  use,  such  as  alfalfa,  butter,  tobacco, 
and  wine.  The  wine  industry  is  interesting.  Like  most 
South  American  countries,  Argentina  produces  very  good 
clarets,  but  the  protection  is  so  high  that  the  wines  seldom 
cross  the  borders.  Mendoza,  a  beautiful  town,  within 
full  view  of  the  Andes,  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  wine 
industry.  It  is  like  a  large  park — ^the  straight  streets  are 
lined  with  trees  and  conduits  of  clear  water  run  on  either 
side.  One  of  its  Bodegas  is  among  the  largest  wine  factories 
of  the  world.  The  annual  rainfall  is  only  three  inches,  so 
the  industry  is  entirely  dependent  upon  an  excellent  system 
of  irrigation. 

The  harbours  in  Argentina  are  very  fine.  During  the 
last  half  century  immense  sums  have  been  spent  on  improv¬ 
ing  Buenos  Aires,  and  the  largest  vessels  come  up  to  the 
quay.  Rosario,  the  second  city,  is  situated  on  the  majestic 
Parana,  which  is  there  twenty  miles  wide,  and  the  town  is 
an  ocean  port.  Bahia  Blanca  in  the  south  is  a  great  port 
for  wheat  and  wool. 

Argentina  has  three  times  as  many  horned  cattle  as 
Australia,  and  four  times  as  many  horses.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  sheep  of  Australia  are  three  times  more  numerous. 
As  is  well  known,  the  meat  industry  of  the  Republic  is 
enormous.  The  exports  of  frozen  meat  amount  to  consider¬ 
ably  over  half-a-million  tons.  The  Bovril  and  Lemco 
Companies  own  many  great  estancias — the  former  employ¬ 
ing  chiefly  Durham  and  the  latter  Herefords.  These 
handsome  red-and-white  animals  are  a  picturesque  feature 
of  the  Pampas.  Immense  pains  have  been  taken  to  improve 
the  breeds  both  of  cattle  and  sheep.  The  hardy  Romney 
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Marsh  is  a  favourite  in  inclement  Patagonia,  but  the 
Lincoln  gives  the  best  results  in  more  genial  climates. 
The  export  of  wool  amounts  to  about  120,000  tons. 

Of  late  years  there  have  been  extensive  discoveries 
cf  oil,  but  otherwise  the  mineral  wealth  is  small.  Lack  of 
coal  handicaps  Argentina  in  its  manufactures.  It  makes 
goods  only  for  local  needs,  in  spite  of  the  high  tariff. 
The  largest  industry  is  sugar,  which  by  a  careful  system 
of  protection  contrives  to  supply  practically  the  whole  home 
market.  The  seat  of  the  industry  is  at  Tucuman  in  the 
north. 

Ill 

The  Argentinos  pride  themselves  upon  their  keen  intelli¬ 
gence.  Their  skill  in  building  up  industries  and  fortunes 
is  sufficiently  manifest.  But  not  all  their  energies  are 
absorbed  in  money-making.  They  have  always  been 
distinguished  in  intellectual  pursuits.  The  Press  is  equal 
to  that  of  any  in  the  world.  The  two  leading  newspapers. 
La  Nacion  and  La  Preuray  are  imrivalled.  It  was  on 
La  Nacion  that  Ruben  Dario,  greatest  of  all  Spanish - 
Ameiican  poets,  worked  for  some  years.  There  are  many 
other  good  newspapers,  but  these  two  are  world-renowned. 
Caras  y  Caretas  is  an  excellent  weekly,  and  there  are  good 
reviews.  All  over  Latin  America  the  poet  is  held  in  high 
honour.  Argentina  is  surpassed  by  some  of  its  neighbours, 
e.g.y  Colombia,  Peru,  and  some  of  the  Central  American 
Republics,  but  her  output  is  not  inconsiderable.  At  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  the  Lira  Argentina  was  published 
and  did  much  to  fan  enthusiasm.  Latei,  many  of  those 
who  suffered  from  the  tyranny  of  Rosas  wrote  fiery  patriotic 
verse.  Such  poets  as  Victor  Andrade,  Leopoldo  Lugones 
and  L.  L.  Dominguez  are  held  in  honour. 

Two  of  the  best  novels  known  to  the  Continent  are  the 
work  of  Argentinos — Ameluiy  published  some  sixty  years 
ago  by  Jos6  Marmol,  depicting  the  times  of  Rosas,  and 
La  Gloria  de  Don  RamirOy  of  later  days,  by  Seftor  Enrique 
Larreta.  Argentina  can  boast  of  two  world-renowned 
jurists,  Calvo  and  Luis  Maria  Drago,  who  formulated  the 
Drago  Doctrine,  which  South  Americans  regard  as  a  sort 
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of  Magna  Charta.  It  asserted  the  sovereignity  of  the 
Republics  by  denying  the  right  of  any  foreign  power  to 
use  force  to  collect  debts.  This  doctrine  was  accepted  by 
the  Hague  Conference  of  1907. 

Undoubtedly  the  cultured  classes  of  the  country  would 
rank  high  anywhere.  But  culture  is  at  the  top  and  does  not 
filter  downwards.  As  in  other  Republics,  education  is  not 
satisfactory.  The  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  appalling. 
Even  the  Universities  are  not  up  to  modern  standards. 
The  University  of  Cordorba  was  famous  in  old  Spanish 
times,  but  throughout  Latin  America  there  is  not  a  single 
University  worthy  of  the  cultivated  people  who  should 
benefit  by  such  institutions.  Our  old,  ignorant  historians 
tell  us  that  the  Spanish  occupation  was  a  time  of  torpor 
and  bigotry.  On  the  contrary,  the  Spaniards  founded 
Universities,  and  Church  and  King  encouraged  literature, 
science  and  art.  It  may  be  hoped  that  to-day  there  is  a 
somewhat  better  appreciation  of  the  great  work  which  the 
Spaniards  did  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  whose  Empire 
of  four  hundred  years,  lasting  nearly  as  long  a  time  as  the 
Roman  Empire  in  Western  Europe,  stamped  itself  indelibly 
upon  the  nations.  But  the  same  old  fables  reappear  in  the 
text-books,  and  the  cultured  and  chivalrous  Spain  is  still 
maligned. 

IV 

In  the  whole  Latin-American  Continent  there  is  a  sub¬ 
current  of  unrest.  In  this  the  motive  is  suspicious  fear 
of  the  United  States.  The  defeat  of  Spain  in  1898  naturally 
caused  nervousness,  for  a  country,  which  had  hitherto 
prided  itself  upon  its  aloofness,  began  to  stand  forth  as  an 
Imperial  Power.  The  list  of  grievances  against  the  United 
States  is  a  long  one — in  Mexico,  in  Nicaragua,  and  above  all 
in  Colombia,  which  was  deprived  of  its  Department  of 
Panama  in  defiance  of  public  law  and  justice.  The  Arica- 
Tacna  dispute  between  Chile  and  Peru  dragged  on  for 
weary  years,  because  each  party  dreaded  interference  by 
the  United  States.  We  could  have  settled  the  matter  easily 
and  quickly,  as  we  did  the  dangerous  boundary  dispute 
between  Chile  and  Argentina  in  1901.  When^^Chile  and 
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Peru  at  last  composed  their  quarrels,  the  settlement  did 
not  come  from  the  United  States. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  constantly  appealed  to  ;  but 
those  who  discuss  it  agree  upon  nothing  but  manifold 
differences  of  opinion.  On  the  unfortunate  death  of 
Castlereagh  in  1823,  Canning,  who  is  given  all  the  credit 
of  the  affair  by  our  sagacious  historians,  mismanaged  the 
negotiations,  which  had  been  left  in  admirable  order  by  his 
predecessor,  and  became  entangled  with  the  United 
States  in  his  desire  to  checkmate  France.  It  was  due  to 
his  shuffling  policy  that  President  Monroe,  in  December, 
1823,  sent  a  message  to  Congress  which  goes  by  his  name. 
It  was  devised  merely  to  meet  a  temporary  emergency 
without  any  intention  of  making  it  a  part  of  public  law. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  belongs  to  the  realms  of  politics  and 
not  at  all  to  International  Law.  It  was  devised  to  assist 
Republicanism  against  Monarchy,  and  still  more  to  avert 
the  growing  up  of  alien  and  probably  hostile  powers  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  President  Monroe  wrote : 
“  In  the  wars  of  the  European  Powers  in  matters  relating 
to  themselves  we  have  never  taken  any  part,  nor  does  it 
comport  with  our  policy  to  do  so.”  Obviously  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  International  Law — it  is  municipal — 
the  enunciation  of  policy  by  a  State. 

Further,  if  the  practice  of  non-intervention  ends  the 
rest  of  the  Doctrine  is  annulled.  “We  shall  consider  any 
attempt  on  their  part  to  extend  this  system  to  any  portion 
of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety.” 
The  President  was  advising  political  measures  to  counteract 
possible  machinations  by  European  Powers.  Just  so, 
in  the  early  years  of  the  present  century,  Great  Britain 
declared  that  she  would  not  view  with  unconcern  the 
establishment  of  a  naval  base  in  the  Persian  Gulf  by  any 
Power.  As  Hobbes  says,  covenants  without  swords  are  of 
no  avail,  and  any  such  declaration.  East  or  West,  merely 
depends  on  the  strength  of  the  power  which  makes  it. 

It  is  true  that  we  persuaded  the  League  of  Nations  to 
accept  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  But  all  publicists  agree 
that  this  does  not  make  it  a  part  of  International  Law. 
As  far  as  that  Doctrine  is  concerned,  any  Power  might 
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establish  a  colony  anywhere  in  South  America,  if  it  could 
find  the  land.  The  League  has  no  power  in  the  matter. 
It  declined  to  interfere  in  the  boundary  dispute  of  Chile 
and  Bolivia,  alleging  that  it  had  no  jurisdiction.  How,  then, 
can  it  presume  to  make  or  unmake  International  Law  in  a 
sphere  which  is  outside  its  jurisdiction  ? 

V 

It  is  certain  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  will  get  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  reception.  He  has  the  tastes  of  the  Argentinos — for 
country  life  and  for  horses.  His  grandfather’s  Derby 
winner.  Diamond  Jubilee,  was  sold  to  Argentine,  where 
he  had  great  success  as  a  sire. 

The  Exhibition  will  open  on  March  14th.  It  was  made 
possible  by  the  courtesy  and  generosity  of  the  Argentine 
Rural  Society,  which  cancelled  its  annual  Dairy  Show 
which  was  to  have  been  held  at  that  time.  The  fine 
grounds  and  buildings  of  the  Society  have  been  put  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Exhibition.  The  great  railways  will, 
of  course,  be  prominently  represented,  but  the  exhibits 
will  take  a  very  wide  range,  and  many  firms  which  do  not 
usually  trade  with  the  Republic  will  show  goods.  Mr. 
Follett  Holt  is  Chairman  of  the  London  Committee,  and 
Mr.  P.  J.  Hannon,  M.P.,  is  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
Industrial  Group  of  the  House  of  Commons.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Exhibition  will  be  a  great  success  ; 
motor-cars  and  aeroplanes  will  be  prominent,  and  the 
occasion  will  be  an  excellent  opportunity  of  introducing 
British  goods  in  lines  which  have  hitherto  been  almost 
monopolised  by  foreigners. 

The  Prince  visited  Argentina  in  1925  when  he  was  most 
sumptuously  entertained.  Gar  as  y  Garetas  published  a 
special  number  in  his  honour,  and  all  sections,  native  and 
English,  gave  him  a  hearty  welcome.  The  Prince  declared 
that  he  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  “  historic  tradi¬ 
tions,”  and  urged  importers  to  pay  great  attention  to  sales¬ 
manship. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  notice  the  absurd  suggestion 
that  the  recent  political  changes  in  Argentina  will  interfere 
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in  any  way  with  the  Prince’s  visit.  They  rather  indicate 
an  improvement  in  the  national  condition.  It  is  true 
that  the  Republic,  like  most  of  the  others  in  Latin  America, 
has  been  suffering  from  unrest.  This  is  partly  due  to  the 
world-wide  depression,  but  much  more  to  an  evil  which 
is  ever  present  on  the  Continent,  probably  incurable,  but 
certainly  not  fatal.  This  is  the  parliamentary  system, 
against  which  all  Latin  nations  are  struggling,  which  is 
utterly  unsuitable  to  all  of  them.  The  electorate  and  the 
politicians  have  no  capacity  for  the  system,  and  power 
falls  into  the  hands  of  a  gang  of  professional  politicians. 
They  waste  the  public  resources,  and,  if  unusually  tenacious 
of  office,  they  are  removed  by  means  of  violence,  which 
are  sometimes  dignified  by  the  term  “  revolution.”  A 
fresh  gang  enters  with  promises,  unfollowed  by  perfor¬ 
mances,  and  the  more  change,  the  more  of  the  same  thing  ; 
at  least,  the  improvement  is  not  due  to  any  political  ameliora¬ 
tion,  but  to  the  steadying  influence  of  wealth,  civilisation, 
and  other  non-political  forces. 

Argentina  is  in  the  same  condition  as  its  neighbours. 
The  lawyer  politician  directs  public  affairs,  which  are 
mismanaged,  and  the  resources  of  the  country  are  wasted. 
Of  late  years  the  political  groups  that  have  made  most 
progress  are  the  Socialists  and  Radicals,  the  latter  having 
provided  Presidents  for  a  considerable  time.  In  1928,  the 
aged  Dr.  Hipolito  Irigoyen,  of  that  party,  was  re-elected 
President,  an  office  which  he  had  filled  before.  He  gradually 
lost  his  grip  of  affairs  and  the  general  mismanagement 
became  so  palpable  that  he  was  deposed  by  armed  force. 
Political  tranquillity  will  no  doubt  be  resumed,  but  real 
political  reform  is  unlikely. 

The  literature  on  Argentina  is  considerable,  and  a  good 
deal  can  be  learned  from  the  study  of  it,  although,  as  a  rule, 
writers  confine  themselves  almost  >  entirely  to  the  material 
side,  and  give  us  little  help  in  understanding  the  people. 
The  best  general  book  is  still  Lord  Bryce’s  South  America  ; 
he  is  one  of  the  few  writers  on  the  subject  who  has  duly 
weighed  the  political  aspects.  The  late  W.  H.  Koebel 
wrote  several  useful  books  on  Argentina.  Miss  Elliot’s 
The  Argentine  of  To-day  contains  much  information.  The 
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best  short  history  is  The  History  of  the  Latin-American 
Nations,  by  W.  G.  Robertson.  Failing  works  written  in 
Spanish,  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  North  American  writers 
for  descriptions  of  Argentine  and  Spanish-American  litera¬ 
ture  in  general,  because,  as  aforesaid,  our  own  authors 
entirely  neglect  the  subject.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  even  a  slight  acquaintance  with  Spanish  (an  easy  and 
delightful  language)  and  some  knowledge  of  the  history  and 
other  particulars  of  the  country  will  multiply  the  pleasure 
and  profit  of  a  trip  many  times. 

The  cost  of  a  return  first-class  fare  to  Buenos  Aires  is 
from  ^112  to  £157.  The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Com¬ 
pany  advertises  a  trip  to  Buenos  Aires,  including  a  month 
at  an  hotel  in  Buenos  Aires,  at  a  cost  of  about  £250.  The 
hotels  of  Argentina  used  to  come  in  for  unfavourable 
criticism  ;  they  have  been  improved  of  late  years,  but  they 
are  expensive.  It  is  certain  that  there  will  be  a  strain  on 
the  accommodation  and  that  prices  will  be  higher  than 
usual.  The  cost  of  living  in  the  Republic  is  always  on  a 
high  scale  ;  the  protective  system  and  other  causes  enhance 
prices. 

Again,  the  hope  may  be  expressed  that  occasion  will  be 
taken  of  the  favourable  circumstances  to  effect  what 
Gladstone  called  a  union  of  hearts.  The  tact  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  wins  golden  opinions  wherever  he  goes,  and  his 
efforts,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  seconded  by  his  countrymen. 
The  success  of  trade  is  a  great  thing  and  is  now  more  than 
ever  necessary  to  us;  but  South  Americans  are  not  to  be 
looked  upon  merely  as  means  of  making  money  ;  they  are  a 
sensitive  people,  whose  ambition  is  to  prove  themselves 
Caballeros,  and  they  consider  themselves  worthy  of  being 
treated  as  their  history  and  achievements  deserve.  The 
forethought  of  the  Prince  in  learning  to  speak  Spanish  is  a 
sterling  example,  and  should  be  copied  by  his  fellow  country¬ 
men. 

More  imagination  is  needed  in  our  Imperial  and  foreign 
relations.  To-day,  if  we  were  accused  of  insularity  we 
should  be  ashamed,  and  it  is  true  that  the  provincial  note 
of  complacency}  complained  of  by  Matthew  Arnold  in  the 
’sixties  is  not  now  much  in  evidence.  But  there  is  a 
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silent,  practical  insularity  which  issues  in  action  or,  more 
often,  in  inaction. 

There  is  the  conviction  that  our  ways  are  best  in  all 
times  and  all  places,  that  we  and  our  works  must  be  approved 
by  all  not  blinded  by  perversity. 

Want  of  imagination  in  our  traders  and  manufacturers 
leads  them  to  send  to  South  America  the  goods  to  which 
they  themselves  are  accustomed  without  consulting  the 
tastes  of  their  customers.  Because  Spanish  literature  is 
comparatively  familiar  to  those  who  study  modem  languages 
and  Spanish- American  literature  unfamiliar,  the  latter  is 
neglected.  However  little  the  North  Americans  under¬ 
stand  their  neighbours,  they  are  too  shrewd  to  neglect 
their  customers’  tastes  and  idiosyncrasies,  and,  therefore, 
they  make  a  thorough  study  of  their  language  and  literature. 
To-day  more  and  more  brain  power  is  being  applied  to 
trade  ;  the  customers  are  more  intelligent,  and  routine 
work  and  mediocrity  will  not  satisfy  them. 

We  have  laid  good  foundations  in  Argentina,  but  non 
progredi  est  regredi ;  constant  effort  is  needed  to  keep  our 
place.  Owing  to  the  War  we  have  unavoidably  fallen 
back  a  little,  but  we  may  easily  recover  our  place.  It  is 
tme  that  twenty  years  ago,  when  we  out-distanced  our 
rivals,  we  had  a  comparatively  moderate  taxation.  Now 
we  are  handicapped  by  the  heaviest  taxation  in  the  world, 
and  this  is  being  added  to  every  month  by  our  present 
Government.  But,  just  as  the  old  Governments,  blindly 
following  the  decaying  doctrines  of  the  Mercantile  system, 
could  not  repress  the  energy  of  the  founders  of  the  New 
Industry,  so  the  present  Government,  however  blindly  they 
follow  obsolete  Cobdenism  or  obsolete  Marxism,  will  not 
avail  to  keep  us  back  if  we  show  our  old  qualities,  rein¬ 
forced  by  higher  imagination  and  intelligence. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  indicate  some  directions  in 
which  w'e  are  lacking.  Much  might  be  done  to  improve 
our  trade.  But  conjoined  with  this,  there  is  the  inter¬ 
course  of  mind  ;  we  need  to  imbibe  the  bright  Latin  spirit — 
its  joyance  in  brightness  and  beauty,  its  love  of  form  and 
symmetry. 

The  people  of  Argentina  may  well  be  proud  of  their 
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achievements  in  their  short  history.  Their  capital  is  the 
largest  Latin  city  in  the  world  except  Paris,  and  they 
have  reached  a  height  of  civilisation,  wealth  and  refinement 
which  would  have  been  incredible  to  anyone  who  visited 
the  country  fifty  years  ago.  The  people  are  our  friends, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  interest  caused  by  the 
visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  will  rivet  more  firmly  the  bonds 
of  friendship  and  interest  which  have  so  long  united  us. 


HORSEHEATH  IN  NOVEMBER 

—  Q  O  Q  — 

Under  these  grey  skies  who  goes  riding  here  ? 

Slowly  the  leaves  drift  down. 

Elm  pale  as  candle’s  flame,  beech  ruddy  brown  : 
So  goes  the  glory  of  the  dying  year 

To  earth  again.  The  valley’s  furrowed  sides 
A-new  the  plough-shares  rive 
While  high  in  air  white  gulls  a  ghost  team  drive. 
The  horses  plod,  stumbling  the  ploughman  guides. 

Under  these  low  grey  skies  who  lingers  here  ? 

Man,  his  last  wages  taken, 

Lies  down  in  his  dark  house  and  will  not  waken. 
And  even  the  whispering  grass  is  stark  with  fear. 


Margaret  Brisbane. 


WAYLAYING  THE  WITCHDOCTOR 


By  William  Hichens 

late  of  the  Native  Administrative  Service  y  Tanganyika 

“  I  f  UH  !  If  I  spoke  the  words,  you  would  drop  dead  I  ’* 
J[  J[  “  Magu  !  Why,  you  are  like  a  braying  donkey 
who  thinks  he  roars  like  a  lion  !  Think  you  that 
I  fear  your  death  spell  ?  Try,  then,  to  kill  me — if  you  can  !  ” 
The  last  speaker,  strung  grotesquely  about  his  waist  and 
shoulders  with  belts  of  claws  and  lion  skin,  spat  derisively  at 
the  feet  of  the  older  man  whom  he  addressed,  and  grinned 
at  the  crowd  of  natives  who  stood  watching. 

“  Haya  !  ”  exclaimed  the  older  man.  He  drew  himself 
up  on  the  staff  that  he  carried  and  fixed  his  youthful 
antagonist  with  an  angry  and  baleful  glare.  “  You  have  set 
yourself  up  against  me  in  the  eyes  of  my  people,  O  youth,’* 
he  said.  “  Now  let  them  see.  By  the  curse  of  Dango  and 
Damo,  by  Huma  and  Suma  and  Gonio  Tikwa  !  Die  !  ” 

The  throng  of  natives  fell  back  aghast.  The  young  man 
tried  to  laugh  ;  but  his  jaw  dropped.  Fear  widened  his 
eyes  ;  he  clutched  at  his  throat  and  swayed  and  swayed  and 
fell,  writhed  for  a  while  upon  the  ground  and  then  lay 
still.  “  So  !  ”  said  the  older  man.  The  young  man  was 
dead. 

Those  who  know  the  insidious  black  magic  of  the  African 
witchdoctor  will  not  marvel  at  this  grim  real  life  tragedy  that 
happened  not  far  from  Johannesburg  a  few  weeks  ago.  Two 
witchdoctors,  one  elderly,  the  other  young,  had  quarrelled 
about  their  power  in  black  magic  and  the  younger  challenged 
the  elder  to  the  terrible  spell  of  kufwaay  the  spell  of  death. 
Such  witchcraft  is  still  rife  all  over  British  Africa  ;  every 
kraal  has  its  witchdoctor  and  in  many  of  the  native  districts 
there  are  secret  societies  of  witchdoctors  whose  black  magic 
is  so  awful  and  whose  orgies  and  fetish  rituals  are  so  grim 
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and  barbarous  that  new  laws  have  recently  been  passed 
making  it  an  offence  punishable  by  imprisonment  and  a 
fine  to  practice  as  a  witchdoctor.  But  there  is  a  big  gap 
between  making  a  law  and  capturing  the  law-breaker  and 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  task  that  yet  confronts  the  British 
police  officer  in  our  black  colonies  is  that  of  laying  the 
witchdoctor  by  the  heels. 

A  mysterious  outbreak  of  poison-magic  is  even  now 
baffling  the  police  in  Tanganyika.  Several  European  settlers 
have  been  taken  suddenly  ill  and  their  doctors  have  diagnosed 
that  they  were  suffering  from  a  mysterious  vegetable 
poison  absorbed  through  the  skin  of  the  palms  of  their 
hands.  It  is  one  of  the  claims  of  witchdoctors  in  that  district 
that  they  can  kill  a  man  by  merely  shaking  hands  with  him. 
Their  poisons  are  virulent  enough  ;  some  are  made  from 
venom  extracted  from  the  fangs  of  puff-adders,  mixed 
with  the  burning  juice,  like  acid,  from  the  Euphorbia  or 
milkweed  bush  and  with  putrefied  flesh  and,  to  set  up 
intense  irritation,  the  juices  of  a  kind  of  giant  stinging 
nettle,  known  as  ububu.  Up  in  the  north  of  Kenya  one 
criminal  clan  of  witchdoctors,  known  as  the  Achudani, 
choose  nights  of  the  full  moon  for  the  brewing  of  poisons 
and  to  get  their  ghastly  ingredients  they  prowl  the  tribal 
burial  grounds  and  unearth  the  dead  amid  orgies  too 
horrible  to  describe. 

Another  mysterious  witchdoctor  clan  within  the  past  few 
months  has  caused  much  consternation  amongst  white  men 
in  Tanganyika.  They  are  known  as  the  Baswezi  and  it  is 
said  that  some  of  the  most  powerful  native  chiefs  in  the 
territory  are  under  the  sway  of  their  ghastly  magic,  com¬ 
pared  with  which  the  old-time  cannibal  feast  was  an  almost 
innocent  affair.  Human  meat  forms  a  most  potent  dawa  or 
medicine  in  most  kinds  of  black  magic  and  it  is  in  the 
mysterious  murder  of  human  victims  that  the  menace  of 
the  Baswezi  lies,  a  menace  so  real  that  settlers  have  petitioned 
Government  to  take  special  steps  to  suppress  this  evil 
brotherhood.  The  fact  that  every  member  of  the  Baswezi 
has  to  murder  in  cold  blood  two  of  his  own  relatives  will 
convey  some  idea  of  their  baleful  black  magic  ;  but  words 
fail  to  paint  the  black  picture  of  their  secret  orgies.  Their 
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magic  is  that  young  men  who  take  part  in  Baswezi  blood 
drinking  feasts,  held  at  high  moon  in  secret  haunts  in  the 
forest,  believe  that  they  become  imbued  with  inhuman 
power  to  defeat  even  death  itself.  The  young  man’s  first 
ordeal  is  to  murder  a  kinsman,  preferably  his  uncle,  or 
failing  him,  his  father.  All  unsuspecting  the  relative  is 
lured  into  the  forest  and  there  done  to  death  in  cold  blood 
near  a  great  fire  which  flares  beside  a  sacrificial  tree — a 
stump  hewn  down  to  make  a  kind  of  altar.  His  remains 
are  then  burned  ;  their  ashes  and  his  blood  are  mixed  with 
resins  and  beer  and  after  an  orgy  of  fantastic  drum  dancing 
the  witchdoctors  drink  this  magic  medicine  and  the  young 
member  is  sworn  to  his  first  degree.  He  must  then  find 
another  victim,  preferably  his  sister,  whom  he  also  murders. 
She,  too,  is  lured  to  the  forest  haunt :  but  this  time  the 
witchdoctors  stage  a  different  horror.  A  grave  is  dug  :  the 
young  member  is  bound  hand  and  foot  to  his  murdered 
kinswoman  and  with  her  is  buried  alive  in  the  grave. 
Branches  are  put  to  cover  it  and  on  these  earth  is  heaped  ; 
and  the  unholy  brotherhood  of  witchdoctors  then  departs 
leaving  the  two,  the  living  buried  with  the  dead,  to  the 
awful  silence  of  the  forest  grave.  For  three  days  the  young 
member  must  stay  immured  ;  a  witchdoctor  brings  him 
water  once  a  day. 

Then,  having  passed  that  test  without  going  insane,  as 
some  novitiates  do,  the  young  man,  still  bound  to  his  victim, 
is  taken  to  a  rough  hut  built  in  the  depths  of  the  forest  and 
there  he  must  live  for  a  further  three  days.  A  witchdoctor 
cooks  his  food,  but  the  young  man’s  own  hands  must 
not  touch  it :  he  must  eat  his  meals  out  of  the  hands  of  his 
victim,  so  thonged  to  his  wrists  that  he  can  get  them  to  his 
lips.  It  is  not  amazing  that  having  passed  through  such 
awful  ordeal,  members  of  the  Baswezi  think  nothing  of 
murder,  while  death  to  them  is  a  jibe.  In  the  kraals  among 
the  natives,  who  stand  in  the  greatest  dread  of  witchdoctors 
and  their  frightful  magic,  the  members  of  these  secret 
brotherhoods  wage  a  wholesale  campaign  of  blackmail 
and  intimidation.  A  kraalsman  has  a  cow,  a  spear,  a 
flock  of  goats,  a  daughter,  a  wife,  on  whom  one  of  the 
dreaded  Baswezi  casts  a  covetous  eye.  In  the  dead  of 
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night  someone  taps  on  the  wall  of  his  hut ;  so-and-so  wants 
that  cow,  or  the  goats,  or  would  “  marry  ”  the  daughter  or 
“  go  on  the  journey  ”  with  the  hut-owner’s  wife.  The 
poor  hut-owner  well  knows  his  fate  ;  it  is  whispered  to 
him  through  the  chinks  of  the  wall ;  “  Usikose  ;  kukosa 
kufwaa !  Do  not  fail ;  to  fail  us  is  death.”  And  to  fail 
them,  to  thwart  them,  to  try  to  expose  their  haunts  or  their 
orgies  to  the  white  police,  is  courting  death. 

There  are  many  insidious  ways  by  which  the  witchdoctor 
kills  :  a  smear  of  poison  inside  a  man’s  beerpot ;  the  fang 
of  a  mamba,  Africa’s  deadliest  snake,  cunningly  tucked  in 
the  toe-thong  of  his  sandal.  Not  long  ago  I  tracked  down 
a  witch-doctor  clan  whose  women  assistants  crawled  into 
native  huts  in  the  dead  of  night  and  smeared  poison  on  the 
lips  of  their  sleeping  victims.  Another  evil  gang  employed 
a  young  girl.  She  would  chatter  with  a  man’s  wife  while 
the  latter  was  cooking  his  evening  meal :  men  eat  alone 
and  from  separate  pots  in  the  kraal,  so  she  could  accurately 
place  her  poison.  She  would  distract  the  wife’s  attention 
for  a  moment  and  swiftly  sprinkle  a  white  powder  made  of 
kiligi  roots,  which  contain  strychnine,  into  the  cooking  pot. 
Later  that  evening,  after  eating  his  meal,  the  victim  would  be 
seized  with  violent  pains  and  death  would  quickly  supervene. 

Natives  piqued  to  revenge  when  some  love  affair  goes 
awry,  or  when  they  think  themselves  cheated  in  a  business 
deal,  or  insulted  by  a  fellow  tiibesman,  often  resort  to  a 
witchdoctor  and  fee  him  a  few  fowls  or  a  goat  to  work  a 
spell  of  black  magic  on  their  real  or  imagined  enemy. 
If  a  native  falls  sick  with  some  disease,  or  meets  with  an 
accident,  he  is  as  likely  to  think  that  some  evil-wishing 
neighbour  has  caused  him  to  be  bewitched,  and  he  will  go 
to  a  witchdoctor  and  commission  him  to  bring  down  a 
worse  calamity  upon  the  head  of  the  person  whom  he 
thinks  is  the  author  of  his  own  misfortunes.  Some  witch¬ 
doctor  clans  specialise  in  this  type  of  revenge  magic.  One 
is  known  as  the  Antu  Nambu  and  has  its  haunts  in  the  forest 
country  south  of  Lake  Victoria.  The  horrible  bewitchment 
with  leprosy  is  its  particular  magic.  The  witchdoctors 
collect  pus  and  exudations  from  the  wounds  of  lepers, 
smear  this  natural  toxin  on  thorns  and  in  mysterious  ways 
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manage  to  impart  the  terrible  scourge  to  victims  whom 
they  have  marked  down.  The  natives  of  this  district  recently 
assured  me,  when  I  was  sent  to  make  an  official  list  of 
lepers,  that  more  than  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  leprosy  in 
their  kraals  was  definitely  known  to  have  been  inflicted 
by  the  machinations  of  the  Antu  Nambu  witchcraft  clan. 

In  the  same  district,  too,  is  a  witchdoctor  cult  who  are 
known  as  the  Antu  Nsimba  and  whose  magic  consists  in 
causing  victims  to  be  killed  by  man-eating  lions. 

Smelling  out  thieves  and  evildoers  is,  however,  the 
commonest  business  of  the  ordinary  witchdoctor  in  the 
kraal  and  many  curious  kinds  of  magic  are  brought  into 
play  in  this  primitive  detective  art.  One  man  caught  by 
my  district  police  not  long  back  in  Tanganyika  used  a  small 
half-calabash  bowl  filled  with  water  as  a  kind  of  thief- 
divining  crystal.  This  bowl  was  placed  on  the  ground  and 
one  after  the  other  the  kraalsfolk  would  file  past  it,  each 
man  stopping  to  gaze  into  the  water.  Under  the  luckless 
gaze  of  one  of  them  the  water  would  slowly  turn  to  blood  ; 
and  a  howl  of  mingled  rage  and  execration  from  his  fellow 
tribesfolk  would  hail  him  as  a  thief,  or  the  evildoer  who 
had  caused  cattle-scourge,  or  made  the  huts  catch  fire,  or 
sent  the  plague  of  caterpillars  or  whatever  the  crime  or 
catastrophe  happened  to  be  that  worried  the  kraal  at  that 
moment.  For  this  “  magic  ”  the  witchdoctor  charged  the 
kraal  a  fee  of  one  goat :  and  some  idea  of  the  profits  he 
made  were  gained,  when  he  was  caught,  from  the  “  cash¬ 
book  ’’  that  he  kept.  This  was  a  six-foot  staff  on  which 
every  time  he  took  a  fee,  he  would  slip  a  small  ring  of  the 
goat’s  skin.  After  a  fortnight’s  tour  in  my  district  his  staff 
was  ringed  with  more  than  two  hundred  of  such  goat 
tallies.  A  tiny  bladder  of  ox-blood  concealed  in  the  bottom 
of  his  calabash  and  operated  by  a  long  tough  giraffe-hair 
worked  this  magic  of  water-into-blood. 

A  magic  antelope  horn  which  “  could  run  about  the  veld 
like  a  live  man,”  was  the  chief  stock-in-trade  of  another 
witchdoctor  who  throve  on  blackmail  and  extortion  in  the 
kraals  near  Nairobi.  Whenever  a  mishap  befell  a  kraalsman 
he  would  seek  the  pembe  or  horn  magic  of  this  witchdoctor, 
whose  methods  were  certainly  mysterious.  The  horn  was 
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that  of  a  roan  antelope  ;  its  hollow  end  was  filled  with  a 
blackish  substance  in  which  were  stuck  two  white  beads 
that  shone  out  like  eyes.  Natives  averred  that  the  witch¬ 
doctor,  holding  the  horn  in  his  hands,  would  shout  incan¬ 
tations  of  black  magic  and  the  horn  would  then  begin  to 
twist  in  his  grasp  until  with  the  vigour  of  its  motion  he 
would  be  forced  to  let  it  go,  when  it  would  leap  along  the 
bush-paths,  find  the  hut  of  the  evildoer,  prise  its  way 
through  the  door,  and,  if  the  malefactor  were  at  home, 
set  about  him  and  belay  him  soundly !  No  native,  and 
certainly  no  white  man,  ever  claimed  to  have  seen  the  magic 
horn  on  its  detective  travels :  but  the  whole  district  of  natives 
firmly  believed  that  the  horn  did  walk.  As  certainly,  the 
witchdoctor  was  exceedingly  cunning  in  detecting  thieves, 
and  had  his  efforts  stopped  there  no  great  complaint  could 
have  been  levelled  against  him  :  but  the  horn  also  detected 
hidden  hoards  of  native  wealth,  when  its  owner  would 
declare  that  the  horn  would  become  enraged  unless  the 
owner  of  the  wealth  parted  up  with  some  of  it  to  appease 
the  horn’s  insatiable  appetite  for  fees.  This  was  nothing 
but  blackmail  and  extortion  of  the  most  insidious  kind  :  for 
whenever  the  witchdoctor  cast  a  longing  eye  on  someone’s 
belongings,  as  surely  would  the  horn  develop  an  appetite  for 
them,  and  their  misfortunate  owner’s  life  soon  became  a 
terror  lived  in  a  constant  dread  of  bewitchment  until  the 
witchdoctor’s  demands  were  satisfied. 

The  dread  of  being  bewitched  in  the  hundred  and  one 
ways  by  which  a  man  may  fall  victim  to  the  evils  of  black 
magic,  hems  in  the  life  of  the  African  with  countless  pre¬ 
cautions.  To  bewitch  a  man  it  is  thought  requisite  in  most 
tribes  to  obtain  some  part  of  him  and  take  this  fragment  of 
one’s  victim  to  the  witchdoctor  who  can  then  deal  magically 
with  it.  All  natives  thus  take  great  care  that  their  finger  and 
toe  nail  parings,  their  hair  clippings  and  so  forth  shall  not 
fall  into  the  hands  of  any  other  tribesman.  Teeth  extracted 
or  fallen  out  are  definitely  given  back  to  one  of  the  gods, 
usually  the  moon  god,  whose  gift  the  native  avers  they  are  : 
nail  and  hair  parings  are  either  burned,  buried,  committed 
to  the  care  of  the  water  spirits,  or  offered  to  the  sun-god. 

But  the  most  cautious  native  has  susceptible  parts  that  he 
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can  scarcely  guard.  Amongst  them  are  his  footprints,  his 
shadow,  and  his  soul  when  he  sleeps,  the  echo  of  his  voice 
and  his  reflection  in  water.  All  these  may  be  bewitched. 
To  take  earth  from  a  man’s  footprints  is  an  everyday  method 
of  causing  harm  :  black  magic  is  worked  on  the  earth  by  a 
witchdoctor  and  invariably  the  victim  suffers  some  grievous 
ill,  perhaps  a  mere  coincidental  misfortune,  but  very  often  a 
sickness  or  accident  or  loss  in  which  the  evil  hand  of  the 
witchdoctor  might  be  traced. 

A  witchdoctor  can  be  fee’d  to  walk  on  a  man’s  shadow  and 
so  cause  him  injury.  Then,  quite  abstract  factors  in  native 
life,  such  as  a  journey,  happiness  in  married  life,  success  in 
hunting,  may  also  be  bewitched ;  and  for  this  reason  the 
native  is  very  secretive  as  to  his  intentions. 

Few  wives,  if  asked  where  their  husbands  are  or  what  they 
are  doing,  will  definitely  say.  Some  enemy  might  overhear 
and  cause  a  spell  of  black  magic  to  fall  on  whatever  project 
the  husband  might  be  engaged  upon. 

Many  unusual  but  explicable  happenings  are  thought  to  be 
due  to  a  witchdoctor’s  interference.  Cows  with  twisted  horns 
are  definitely  bewitched  ;  as  are  also  children  who  cut  their 
teeth  in  the  wrong  order.  And  wherever  witchcraft  is  sus¬ 
pected,  more  witchcraft  must  be  worked  to  counteract  the 
original  spell,  so  that  the  native  lives  in  a  vicious  circle  of 
dreading  bewitchment,  being  bewitched  and  employing 
witchcraft  against  someone  else  to  become  unbewitched. 

By  making  the  craft  of  the  witchdoctor  a  penal  offence  and 
confronting  him  with  the  unpleasant  prospect  of  imprison¬ 
ment  or  even  a  flogging  with  a  rhino-hide  whip,  the  new 
laws  in  our  African  colonies  should  go  some  way  in  sup¬ 
pressing  the  ferment  of  this  malevolent  leaven  in  native  life  ; 
but  catching  the  witchdoctor  is  one  thing,  and  eradicating 
the  native’s  unshakeable  belief  in  the  powers  of  magic  is 
another ;  and  more  than  one  generation  of  witchcraft¬ 
lawbreaking  must  elapse  in  the  African  kraals  before  the 
black  man’s  dread  of  bewitchment  and  his  faith  in  the  witch¬ 
doctor’s  necromantic  powers,  gives  way  to  a  more  reasoned 
and  practical  outlook  upon  the  calan-itics  that  fall  to  the  lot 
of  the  kraalsman. 

E  2 


FASHIONS  IN  HISTORICAL  NOVELS 


By  Margaret  Irwin 

I  HEARD  it  said  lately  that  there  is  more  interest  in 
the  historical  novel  to-day  than  there  has  been 
since  the  time  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  flood  of 
historical  biography  which  is  being  poured  out  in  America 
to  an  even  greater  extent  than  here — Lytton  Strachey 
watered,  or  perhaps  one  should  say,  gin  and  gingered — 
has  prepared  the  way  for  historical  fiction.  But  this  is 
only  a  symptom  and  not  the  cause  of  the  fresh  interest 
in  history  to-day.  Something  of  the  cause  is  to  be  found, 
I  think,  in  that  implied  comparison  between  our  times 
and  those  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

There  is  more  than  a  century  between  them,  a  century 
of  peace,  of  prosperity,  and,  above  all,  of  safety.  But 
time,  we  have  been  told,  moves  spirally  rather  than  in  a 
straight  line.  The  century  has  resolved  its  curve,  and  we 
are  looking  down  the  spiral  staircase  to  the  landing  immedi¬ 
ately  below,  where  over  a  hundred  years  ago  Sir  Walter 
Scott  proved  to  an  astonished  public  the  vogue  of  historical 
novels. 

He  began  them  towards  the  end  of  a  great  European 
war  when  the  peace  of  England  had  been  shattered  and 
her  safety  threatened  as  never  before  since  she  had  acquired 
the  sense  of  nationality.  And  here  we  are  again,  saying 
very  much  the  same  thing,  only  more  so. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  then  that  there  is  some  connection 
between  the  after-war  spirit  and  a  historic  sense.  I 
should  define  the  historic  sense  as  the  power  to  see  past 
times  as  the  present.  Which  you  can  only  do  if  you  can 
see  present  times  as  the  past.  And  that,  of  course,  is 
enormously  helped  by  any  great  national  upheaval  that 
affects  your  own  life.  One  is  made  then  to  feel  one  really 
is  a  person,  moving  through  time,  and  not  just  a  detached 
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speck  existing  only  during  and  for  that  moment.  That 
is  the  interest  in  history  that  has  been  freshly  quickened 
to-day. 

It  shows  itself  in  all  manner  of  forms,  whether  it  is  a 
serious  biographer  telling  us  that  Anne  Boleyn’s  night¬ 
gown  occupied  twenty-six  yards  of  black  velvet,  or  Leslie 
Henson  singing  a  comic  song  on  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  — 
which,  incidentally,  contains  the  best  rhyme  I  know  out 
of  Byron  : 

“  So  after  rather  a  bothering  day. 

They  locked  her  up  at  Fotheringay, 

That  airy  fairy,  Hanover  Squarey,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.” 

The  last  line  is  significant.  Leslie  Henson,  or  who¬ 
ever  wrote  his  song  for  him,  recognised  the  tragic  queen  as  a 
woman  of  fashion,  who,  if  she  had  lived  to-day,  would 
have  got  her  clothes  in  Hanover  Square.  And  anyone  who 
has  seen  that  early  portrait  of  her,  done  by  the  second 
Clouet  while  she  was  still  in  France,  a  very  brisk  young 
widow  of  19,  looking  very  smart  and  well-groomed,  very 
American,  in  her  new  riding  habit  and  a  jaunty  cap  stuck 
on  the  side  of  her  head,  will  recognise  the  truth  of  observa¬ 
tion,  the  fearless  elimination  of  boundaries  in  time,  in 
fact  the  true  modem  historic  sense,  comprised  in  that 
adjective,  Hanover- Squarey. 

For  the  great  difference  between  that  sense  to-day,  and 
the  historic  sense  40,  30  or  even  20  years  ago,  is  that  to-day 
it  is  prompted  by  belief  in  the  reality  of  history,  rather  than 
its  romance.  We  have  consciously  lived  through  history, 
we  know  what  it  feels  like  to  watch  an  enemy  attacking 
London  in  broad  daylight,  and  that  it  doesn’t  make  us 
break  into  apostrophes  to  Heaven  or  suddenly  forsake  the 
second  person  plural  for  the  second  person  singular,  and 
say  Thee  and  Thy  and  Thus  all  round,  but  that  people 
just  go  out  and  have  lunch  after  it,  and  catch  the  bus  home. 

But  for  long  tracts  of  the  last  century  it  must  have  been 
quite  difficult  to  imagine  our  being  at  war  at  all,  unless  in 
some  remote  and  probably  coloured  country.  In  spite  of 
after-breakfast  prophecies  over  the  paper  which  have 
always  asserted  that  we  didn’t  know  what  we  were  all 
coming  to,  there  must  have  seemed  very  little  reason  during 
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the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  why  we  should 
not  all  go  on  the  same  as  before  for  the  rest  of  our  lives. 

And  so,  what  they  must  have  looked  for  when  they 
looked  back  to  the  past,  was  for  change,  a  recognition  of 
its  differences  and  not,  as  now,  its  resemblances.  We 
are  amused  to  find  how  like  it  often  is  to  the  present  day  ; 
they  were  pleased  to  show  how  it  was  unlike.  In  the 
good  old  days  they  chose  to  imagine  the  men  really  were 
men,  and  had  a  chance  to  show  their  manliness  in  more 
active  ways  than  be-striding  the  hearthrug  and  laying 
down  the  law ;  the  women  were  pearls  of  beauty  and 
innocence  and  always  in  peril ;  dress  was  gorgeous,  nobody 
was  bothered  about  money,  everybody  spoke  beautifully, 
and  managed  their  Thees  and  Prithees  most  creditably, 
especially  under  the  stress  of  emotion ;  and  however 
wickedly  the  villains  might  behave,  no  one  was  ever  coarse, 
ever  gauche,  awkward  or  shy ;  there  were  no  bad  smells, 
the  windows  were  kept  open,  and  kings  had  a  delightful 
way  of  turning  up  unexpectedly,  generally  in  disguise. 

But  in  one  respect  the  historical  novel  had  begun  to  show 
a  sad  falling  off. 

It  had  been  started  by  Jane  Porter’s  Scottish  Chiefs 
in  the  first  years  of  the  last  century  as  an  excuse  for  the 
delightful  contemplation  of  virtue.  But  by  the  end  of 
the  century  it  had  been  discovered  that  the  contemplation 
of  wickedness  was  at  least  as  delightful. 

I  like  to  think  this  was  owing,  not  so  much  to  the  natural 
depravity  of  the  human  heart,  as  to  the  same  desire  for 
escape  from  their  present  day,  that  thrust  their  heroes 
into  crimson  satin  and  duels,  and  their  heroines  into 
positions  of  extravagant  danger,  either  to  life  or  virtue. 

For  the  Victorian  age,  we  have  so  long  been  told,  was 
virtuous.  I  know  that  the  pro- Victorians  nowadays  indig¬ 
nantly  deny  such  a  calumny.  I  still  heretically  believe 
there  must  have  been  something  in  that  rumour.  Else 
why  should  it  have  got  about  ?  Anyway,  it  was  quite 
correct  to  be  virtuous  then.  I  don’t  think  they  kept  it 
dark.  I  believe  that  there  was  what  fashion  writers  call 
“  quite  a  little  feeling  for  it,”  at  any  rate  among  the  solid 
bulk  of  the  lending-library  classes. 
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But,  when  it  began  to  wear  thin,  then  quite  a  little  feeling 
for  wickedness  began  to  creep  in,  especially  if  it  were 
left  rather  mysterious,  with  allusions  to  the  regrettably 
lax  standards  of  whatever  far-off  age  might  conveniently 
furnish  them. 

In  free  libraries,  among  the  section  they  label  “  Belles 
Lettres,”  you  can  find  a  large  number  of  out-size  volumes 
of  about  30  years  old,  with  beautiful  portraits  and  tempting 
titles  such  as  Regency  Rakes — Restoration  Rips — or  Ladies 
Fair  and  Frail  at  the  Court  of  Somebody  or  Other.  They 
testify  to  a  general  opinion  that  to  go  to  the  dogs  in  pic¬ 
turesque  splendour  must  have  been  very  sad  for  the  persons 
concerned,  but  was  very  jolly  to  read  about.  Of  course, 
that  opinion  is  at  the  back  of  most  fiction  and  quite  a  lot 
of  history  written  at  any  time.  But  there  is  a  peculiar 
romantic  mist  about  the  novelist’s  treatment  of  the  subject 
at  this  time  which  can  best  be  shown  by  sketching  the 
story,  as  far  as  I  remember  it,  of  a  very  popular  specimen. 

“  My  Merry  Rockhurst,”  we  are  told,  is  the  most  reckless 
daredevil  of  all  Charles  II’s  court.  He  laughs  at  God 
and  man,  and  particularly  at  woman.  Yet  you  never 
catch  him  at  it.  In  fact,  when  he  opens  his  mouth  in  the 
course  of  the  story  it  is  generally  to  emit  a  hollow  groan. 
He  wears  a  hidden  locket  on  a  chain  round  his  neck. 
Presumably  the  chain  is  not  hidden — ^it  must  have  worked 
up  from  under  his  cravat,  for  the  King  and  his  courtiers 
twit  him  with  it  and  ask  to  see  what  fair  face  lies  concealed 
against  his  heart.  Whereupon  he  turns  pale  and  his  brow 
grows  dark  as  brows  did  then,  and  he  emits  another  groan. 
But  they  say,  “  Rockhurst,  the  devil — another  woman — 
ha,  ha  !  .  .  .  ” 

Then  he  is  left  alone  with  a  woman,  and  the  reader  thinks, 
“  Now  for  it.”  Not  a  bit  of  it.  The  girl  has  been  lost 
in  the  snow  and  calls  at  his  house  in  the  ingenuous,  artless 
way  they  did  in  the  early  novels  of  this  century,  and  he 
shows  himself  the  soul  of  courtesy,  though  a  bit  gloomy 
about  it,  leads  her  horse  through  the  snow,  and  parts  from 
her  without  daring  so  much  as  to  raise  her  hand  to  his  lips. 
When  the  girl  asks  his  name  and  is  obviously  about  to  say 
politely  that  she  hopes  they  will  meet  again,  he  says  : 
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“  It  is  better  for  you  that  you  should  never  know  whom  you 
have  met  to-night.”  Which  of  course  impresses  the  artless 
girl,  but  as  this  is  the  only  occasion  on  which  readers  have 
seen  him  with  women,  they  cannot  but  feel  they  have  been 
misled  as  to  his  relations  with  them.  Of  course  they  do 
meet  again,  but  as  the  girl  can’t  make  any  headway  with 
him,  she  marries  his  son,  whose  portrait  he  keeps  in  his 
hidden  locket.  That  is  his  dark  secret,  only  discovered  on 
his  death-bed,  which  is  clouded  by  his  remorse,  but  cheered 
by  his  resignation  of  innocent  girlhood  to  one  more  worthy. 

Innocent  girlhood — ^wicked,  but  always  appreciative, 
virility.  That  was  the  dramatic  contrast  they  aimed  at. 

There  is  a  real  sense  of  romance  behind  it. 

Milton  expressed  it,  but  more  successfully  than  Agnes 
and  Egerton  Castle,  when  his  Satan  saw  Eve  walking  in 
Paradise, 

“  Saw  Virtue  in  her  shape  how  lovely, 

Saw,  and  pined  his  loss.” 

And  Joseph  Conrad  expressed  it  when  he  said  that  a  man 
who  has  known  power  and  remorse  need  ask  little  else  of  life. 

But  as  to  why  Rockhurst  should  have  been  either  remorse¬ 
ful  or  renunciatory,  one  remains  completely  fogged. 
Through  that  far-off  haze  emerge  the  figures,  not  of  hard, 
clear-cut  adventurers  of  the  late  Caroline  age,  a  set  of 
real  toughs  if  ever  there  was  one — but  of  sentimental 
girlhood  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  It  was  the  last 
great  age  of  girlhood.  Their  skirts  billowed  outwards  in  a 
froth  round  their  feet,  their  hair  billowed  upwards  in  a 
cloud  round  their  heads,  their  pouched  sleeves  dipped 
gracefully  into  their  tea  cups.  Fashions  were  never  more 
feminine,  more  frothy,  more  curiously  vague  in  outline, 
coming  as  they  did  just  after  the  hard  New  Woman  of  the 
nineties  whose  fashionable  outline  went  in  and  out  in 
sharp  angles  as  though  cut  out  of  cardboard,  revolting 
against  the  curves  of  crinoline  and  bustle.  So  of  course 
the  next  age  had  to  revolt  again,  and  did  so  in  a  swirl  of 
skirts  and  scarves,  a  positive  mush  of  drapery.  And,  as 
I  like  to  think  for  the  purpose  of  my  argument,  a  mush  of 
ideas.  I  know  it  is  dangerously  easy  to  talk  loosely  about 
this  sort  of  thing,  that  it  is  not  sound  to  label  ages  with 
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names  like  Victorian  Virtue  or  Edwardian  Sentiment. 
But  I  cannot  help  seeing  in  novels  such  as  I  have  described 
a  confused,  and  rather  sentimental,  that  is  to  say,  unreal, 
worship  of  danger  and  dare-devilry,  of  sharp  dramatic 
contrasts,  such  as  would  naturally  arise  at  the  end  of  a 
very  long  period  of  peace  and  prosperity,  and,  in  general, 
a  period  of  amazingly  sheltered  womanhood  in  all  but  the 
very  poor.  (For  that  matter,  the  men  were  amazingly 
sheltered  too,  but  nobody  seems  to  notice  that.) 

That  is  the  historical  novel  in  its  last  decadent  stages 
of  romanticism,  with  not  a  trace  left  of  the  old  austerity, 
but  still  very  strong  on  the  score  of  refinement. 

In  the  historical  novel  to-day,  on  the  contrary,  there  is 
quite  a  little  feeling  for  drains,  or  the  absence  of  them. 
In  the  course  of  a  brief  modern  essay  on  the  Paston  letters, 
it  was  mentioned  three  times  that  the  privy  was  in  the 
bedroom.  The  two  contending  schools  of  historical  fiction 
might  be  labelled  the  Prithee  and  the  Privy.  But  it  is  as 
possible  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  sanitation  and  slang  as 
on  strange  diction  like  “  Prithee  ”  and  “  La  you  now.” 
The  fact  that  you  could  smell  a  mediaeval  town  three  miles 
off  certainly  creates  an  atmosphere.  But  it  doesn’t 
follow  that  the  people  living  in  it  noticed  it  all  the  time. 
To  bring  our  sensitive  nostrils  and  scrubbed  skins  into 
constant  comparison  with  those  of  less  sanitary  ages  is  to 
make  all  self-respecting  readers  refuse  to  believe  that  they 
themselves  could  ever  have  lived  then. 

We  pride  ourselves  on  bringing  our  history  and  romance 
up  to  date.  We  act  Shakespeare  in  modern  dress.  So  they 
did  in  the  seventeenth  century.  But  we  like  to  think  that 
they  did  it  because  they  had  no  sense  of  history,  and  that 
we  do  it  because  we  have  so  much. 

In  a  recent  American  Biblical  novel,  Aaron  said  unto 
Moses  :  ‘‘  Get  a  move  on,  can’t  you  ?  ”  and  Moses  com¬ 
plained  of  Aaron  being  a  hustler.  But  slang  also  goes  out 
of  date.  When  Shaw  makes  Cleopatra’s  nurse  complain 
that  her  mistress  is  what  the  Romans  call  a  New  Woman, 
we  see  Cleopatra  in  an  1890  skirt  with  a  little  straw  boater 
tipped  over  her  nose,  a  costume  as  historic  to  us  as  that  of 
the  first  century. 
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In  any  case,  slang  defeats  its  own  end.  It  pulls  you 
up  short  with  a  sense  of  difference,  not  resemblance,  as 
is  intended.  If  Richard  II  and  his  courtiers  talk  fox  trot 
English  such  as  :  “  My  dear  old  ass  ’*  and  “  How  too 
marvellous,”  then  what  are  they  doing  in  fancy  dress  ? 
If  their  slang  is  up  to  date,  they  shouldn’t  be  so  behind¬ 
hand  with  everything  else.  Richard  II  ought  to  continue 
“My  dear  old  ass”  with  the  correct  formula:  ‘‘What  about 
slipping  a  short  one  ?  ”  and  produce  a  proper  cocktail 
instead  of  that  filthy  sherry  sack.  The  fact  is,  that  slang 
is  almost  always  a  nuisance.  It  forces  attention  on  how 
people  are  saying  things  instead  of  what  they  are  saying. 
The  best  diction  for  historical  fiction  is  the  same  as  for 
any  other — ^that  which  calls  the  least  attention  to  itself ; 
and  the  best  fashion  of  the  historical  novel,  that  which  is 
the  least  concerned  with  the  fashion  of  its  narrative,  and 
most  with  that  narrative  itself. 
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By  H.  E.  Bates. 

The  effects  of  the  deceased  had,  for  convenience  of 
sale,  been  removed  from  his  house  to  the  cattle- 
market  ;  and  there,  under  the  sharp  April  sunshine, 
they  stood  with  a  shoddy  and  half-ruined  air  awaiting 
the  stroke  of  the  hammer. 

Some  time  before  noon  a  crowd  of  dealers,  old-clothes 
women,  farmers  and  private  persons  had  gathered.  Voices 
clattered ;  there  lingered  that  dusty,  unsweet  odour  recalling 
dim  furniture-shops.  Old  women,  as  if  marketing,  ferreted 
with  swift  fingers  among  heaps  of  bed-linen,  cushions, 
window-curtains,  bundles  of  carpet  worn  colourless  by 
many  feet.  Dealers,  who  have  their  own  cunning  air  of 
unconcerned  detachment,  peered  at  chests  and  chairs, 
into  wardrobes  and  under  Victorian  couches.  Some 
sherries  and  ruby  ports  of  fine  old  glass  flashed  in  the 
sunshine  as  they  passed  from  hand  to  hand.  A  copper 
gong  stood  next  to  them,  and  repeatedly  curious  persons 
would  strike  it,  so  that  it  was  like  the  tolling  of  a  knell. 
Lot  fifty-one  was  a  pair  of  crutches,  tied  together  with  a 
bundle  of  splints  and  surgical  cradles.  They  excited  a 
shuddering  curiosity.  Here,  strung  into  bundles,  were 
books  on  birds,  sport,  dog-breeding,  medicine.  Someone 
discovered  an  old  hunting-crop,  cracked  it,  and  set  a  dog 
barking  with  joy.  The  dog  raced  hither  and  thither, 
eventually  causing  oaths  and  consternation  among  a  litttle 
knot  of  five  men  conversing  in  low  tones  apart. 

They  were  much  interested,  these  five  men,  in  a  pair  of 
sporting  guns.  These  handsome  objects  reposed  in  a  case 
of  polished  wood,  in  sockets  of  faded  velvet,  and  the  hands 
of  those  who  touched  them  were  almost  reverent. 

Occasionally  some  farmer  or  keeper  would  couple  them 
in  a  light,  practised  fashion  and  take  aim,  perhaps  frighten- 
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ing  the  women.  Then  they  would  be  placed  in  their 
velvet  beds  again,  as  loving  and  tenderly  as  children. 

It  was  not  often  that  such  a  pair  of  guns  came  into  the 
market. 

“  They’ll  fetch  money,”  said  the  men  to  each  other. 

When  noon  had  struck  the  auctioneer,  a  small,  portly 
man  with  great  lungs,  appeared  like  a  jack-in-the-box, 
and  breathing  upon  his  spectacles,  mounted  his  desk  and 
declared  that  the  sale  would  begin. 

“  The  effects  are,  as  you  know,  ladies  and  gentlemen,” 
he  boomed,  ”  the  property  of  the  late  Doctor  Quintus 
Starling,  a  gentleman  very  much  respected  and,  I  may  say, 
very  much  loved  in  this  district.  You  have  all  seen  the 
lots.  Now  I  want  you  to  do  your  best.  Doctor  Starling 
was  a  poor  man.  I’m  a  poor  man.  I  want  you  to  bid 
smartly  and  well  and  as  quick  as  you  can.  There  are 
over  four  hundred  lots,  and  I  may  say  that  I,  for  one,  do 
not  want  to  be  here  till  dark.  We  shall  commence 
immediately.” 

”  Lot  one !  ”  he  shouted,  and  the  ripple  of  bidding  began. 

As  the  first  lots  were  sold,  there  arose  instinctively 
in  the  minds  of  the  crowd  a  picture  of  the  dead  man.  Old 
men  remembered  him  from  his  first  days  among  them  ; 
girls  and  young  fellows  whom  he  had  brought  into  the 
world  could  recall  plainly  his  tall,  black-coated  figure 
doffing  his  square  bowler  surlily  but  charitably  to  their 
mothers.  He  had  been  a  sportsman,  a  good  shot,  a  splendid 
rider.  Upon  the  minds  of  one  here  and  one  there  remained 
a  memoi^  of  him  striding  over  November  stubble,  his 
double-barrel  at  the  ready,  his  side-whiskers  wind- 
beruffled,  two  handsome  white-and-liver  spaniels  always 
preceding  him  sagaciously.  He  had  given  up  riding  long 
before  his  death.  But  for  many  it  was  easy  to  shut  their 
eyes  and  still  see  him  ride.  For  it  had  been  his  custom, 
after  a  day’s  hunting,  to  come  home  at  a  gallop  through 
the  streets,  looking  noble,  inspiring  and  handsome,  sitting 
easily  but  erect,  abandoned  but  vigilant,  his  silken  blue-and- 
white  stock  never  misplaced,  his  crop  never  raised.  He 
had  been  a  stoic,  a  bachelor,  an  atheist,  a  misanthrope,  and 
he  had  lived  alone.  Company  had  bored  him,  humanity 
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had  soured  him,  and  no  woman  had  ever  fascinated  or 
troubled  him.  His  love,  instead,  had  fallen  upon  animals, 
upon  his  mare,  his  dogs,  and  upon  birds,  and  this  tenderness 
had  elevated  and  ennobled  him,  and  made  him  lovable. 

A  remembrance  of  those  traits  had  still,  apparently,  a 
strong  effect,  for  the  bidding  was  good,  and  as  if  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  sale  of  the  guns,  the  crowd  increased. 

Not  until  three  o’clock,  however,  did  the  auctioneer 
Jean  forward  and  with  an  air  almost  secretive  and  warm 
with  mystery,  utter  these  magic  words  : 

“  Ladies  and  gentlemen — gentlemen  in  particular ! — 
I  am  about  to  put  up  to  you  the  late  doctor’s  guns  !  The 
guns,  gentlemen  !  ” 

Much  hubbub  at  once  broke  out,  like  the  whirr  of 
hornets.  Men  assumed  a  lost,  indifferent  air,  and  looked 
from  the  corners  of  their  eyes.  The  auctioneer,  taking 
up  the  barrels,  pressed  them  to  his  eyes  like  a  telescope, 
thrust  his  hand  in  his  breast  and  looked,  for  a  moment, 
like  some  unfortunate  monument  half  of  Nelson,  half 
of  Bonaparte. 

Suddenly,  however,  very  serious,  he  commenced  dis¬ 
coursing  : 

“  As  you  see,  ladies  and  gentlemen — I  hope  you  all  can 
see — we  have  here  a  very  fine  item,  the  late  Doctor  Starling’s 
guns.  These  guns,  I  say  without  hesitation,  are  the  very 
finest  of  their  kind.  Joseph  Lang  is  their  maker,  and  we 
all  know  what  the  name  of  Joseph  Lang  means  where  guns 
are  concerned.  These  guns,  gentlemen,  if  they  cost  a 
penny,  cost  the  doctor  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  Not, 
I  dare  gamble,  one  penny-piece  less.  Look  at  them  ! 
Exquisite  workmanship  !  Superb  taste  !  The  very  finest 
bore  ! 

“  And  now,  gentlemen,  what  will  you  say  for  this  very 
fine  pair  of  double-barrel,  hammerless  guns,  by  Joseph 
Lang,  complete  in  their  case  ? — the  finest  memento  of 
our  friend  the  late  doctor  any  one  of  you  may  wish  to  have  ! 

“Ten  pounds  !  Thank  you.  Eleven,  twelve,  thirteen, 
fifteen.’’  There  was  much  excitement.  Such  guns  were 
eagerly  coveted  by  those  who  were  sportsmen.  To  those 
who  did  not  understand  such  things  it  was  all  astounding. 
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“  Seventeen,  eighteen,  nineteen,  twenty  !  Guineas  !  ’* 
A  pause. 

“  Twenty  guineas  only  I  am  offered  for  this  pair  of 
superb  hammerless,  double-barrelled  guns !  Twenty 
guineas  !  ”  Very  scandalised,  he  began  protesting,  gasping, ' 
expostulating,  cajoling,  threatening,  manoeuvring.  “  Twenty 
guineas !  I  shan’t  sell  them  at  the  figure.  I  couldn’t 
sell  them.  It’s  an  insult  to  the  memory  of  the  doctor. 
Twenty  guineas  !  Well,  gentlemen,  you  really  do - ” 

Then  suddenly  an  unknown  timid,  nervous,  emotional 
voice  called  :  “  Twenty-one.”  People  started,  looked  at 
each  other,  craned  their  necks.  It  was  the  voice  of  a 
woman. 

“  Did  I  hear  twenty-one  ?  ” 

”  Yes  !  Twenty-one  !  ”  A  woman  ?  Where  was  she  ? 
He  tried,  without  success,  to  lengthen  his  neck,  and  he 
suddenly  resembled  a  little  pig  straining  at  the  trough. 

“  Twenty-two,  twenty- three  !  Twenty-five  !  ”  It  was  the 
woman  again.  “  Twenty-five  !  ”  From  his  upraised  desk 
he  tried  to  detect  her.  He  could  see  others,  too,  darting 
curious  glances,  sharp  as  rats,  hither  and  thither.  What 
could  a  woman  want  with  guns  ?  He  noted  the  faces  of 
sportsmen  and  gamekeepers  puffed  out  in  disgust. 

“  Twenty-five  !  ”  he  called.  Now  the  clothes  women 
were  leaning  over  their  piles  of  dirty  linen  and  bolsters 
in  their  anxiety  to  find  that  seclusive,  mysterious  figure. 

“  Twenty-five,  twenty-six,  twenty-seven.”  The  sports¬ 
men,  as  if  from  a  sense  of  outrage,  were  bidding  briskly. 
Many  a  man,  that  morning,  had  fancied  himself  awaiting 
the  birds  with  those  guns,  at  a  copse-edge,  in  the  quiet, 
balmy  Autiunn  air.  ”  Twenty-seven  pounds  I  am  bid, 
gentlemen  !  Twenty-seven  pounds  only  I  am  bid  for 
a  pair  of  guns  that  cost  a  hundred  and  fifty  if  they  cost  a 
penny.” 

”  Twenty-eight !  ” 

Again  it  was  the  woman.  And  this  time,  trained  over 
many  years  to  catch  the  faintest  nod,  the  lightest  flutter 
among  a  crowd  of  heads,  he  saw  her. 

She  stood  far  back,  among  a  crowd  of  indifferent  loafers, 
a  little  woman,  mouse-like,  insignificant,  almost  non- 
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descript.  Blushing  violently,  she  grasped  an  umbrella — 
and  one  almost  gathered  from  that  umbrella  her  age,  her 
characteristics,  her  religion.  A  costume  of  greenish  tweed, 
a  high-throated  collar,  a  pair  of  ascetic  almost  ecclesiastical 
brown  eyes  seemed  to  stamp  her  indubitably  as  one  of  those 
obscure  creatures,  past  middle-age,  whose  gentle  lives  are 
wrapped  up  in  charity. 

“  Twenty-eight !  ”  Excited  and  nonplussed,  he  searched 
for  bids.  From  the  corner  of  his  eye  he  observed  the 
umbrella.  “  Twenty-nine,  thirty  !  Thirty  pounds  !  ” 
He  leaned  forward,  cajoling.  “  Gentlemen,  I  assure  you 
that  the  chance  of  such  guns  will  never  come  your  way 
again  !  ” 

“  Guineas  !  ” 

“  Thirty  guineas  !  ”  he  shouted.  The  woman,  after 
delivering  the  word,  remained  mouth  open,  watching  him 
anxiously. 

“  Thirty-one  !  Thirty- two  !  Thirty- two  pounds 
Gentlemen,  the  guns  are  worth  double  !  ”  he  bawled. 

Then  her  lips  moved  :  “  Thirty-five.” 

”  Thirty-five  !  Thirty-five.  Going  at  thirty-five  ?  Going 
at  thirty-five  ?  Going  ?  ”  And  suddenly  some  intuition 
made  him  bring  down  his  pencil  sharply.  There  was  a 
second’s  silence.  He  saw  the  little  woman  stretched  with 
pathetic,  desperate  tension. 

“  Gone  !  ”  he  said. 

He  scribbled,  wiped  his  brow,  and  called  aloud  :  “  Name, 
please  ?  ”  The  name  was  whispered  to  the  clerk  and  in 
turn  whispered  to  him.  He  closed  the  polished  case.  There 
were  resentful,  half  angry  glances.  He  called  for  the  next 
lot  with  pompous  haste. 

Shortly  afterwards  he  saw  the  woman,  carrying  the  guns 
with  difficulty,  pass  from  beneath  the  censorious  eyes  of  the 
crowd.  She  had  a  bicycle,  on  the  carrier  of  which  she  now 
strapped  the  case.  Quiet  and  inscrutable,  she  then  wheeled 
her  cycle  from  the  cattle-yard.  One  or  two  women 
stretched  their  necks  for  a  last  glimpse  of  her.  Already 
men  were  asking  :  “  Who  bought  the  guns  ?  ” 

While  they  were  being  told,  “A  little  whippet  of  a 
woman  with  a  bicycle,”  she  herself  was  riding  into  open 
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country.  There  larks  were  carolling  and  blackthorn 
stretched  like  silken  lace  upon  dark  hedgerows.  Sunshine 
warmed  and  illuminated  the  green  land.  Often  her  bicycle 
bell  flashed  up  a  silver  beam  which  dazzled  her. 

The  guns  were  heavy.  In  spite  of  her  sixty-five  years 
she  bicycled  tirelessly,  walking  only  at  the  hills. 

She  alighted  eventually  at  the  gates  of  a  small  house 
flanked  on  all  sides  by  woodland.  A  dog  began  barking 
joyously.  No  other  sign  of  life  except  the  yellow  bill  of  a 
blackbird  flying  among  the  thorn  greeted  her.  The  woods 
seemed  to  impose  upon  the  house  a  great  silence. 

Carrying  the  doctor’s  guns  under  one  arm  and  the 
umbrella  beneath  the  other  she  entered  the  house.  Entering 
her  drawing-room  she  set  the  guns  on  a  table  and  sat 
down  a  little  wearily.  I’hen  she  existed  for  a  few  moments 
in  that  tranquil,  entranced  repose  which  becomes  age 
like  a  decent  mantle.  Through  the  window  was  visible 
a  green  riding,  where  some  young  rabbits  were  hopping 
to  and  fro.  She  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  this,  aware, 
apparently,  of  nothing  else. 

Soon,  however,  a  kind  of  curiosity  awoke  in  her.  She 
aroused  herself,  and,  unlatching  the  gun-case,  took  a  long 
look  at  the  slender  barrels,  the  engraved  breeches,  the 
shining  stocks,  smooth  as  walnut  to  her  touch.  To  her 
these  instruments  of  death  were  like  snakes,  terrifying  and 
fascinating.  As  for  shooting  with  them,  she  had  never 
fired  a  shot  in  her  life.  A  gunshot  close  at  hand  would 
cause  her  heart,  like  an  imprisoned  creature,  to  hammer 
zt  the  walls  of  her  breast. 

And  so  sometimes  the  faintest  sense  of  misgiving  or  of 
guiltiness  at  the  thought  of  her  thirty-five  pounds  would 
make  her  ask  herself  why  she  had  bought  them. 

She  had  bought  them,  in  the  words  of  the  auctioneer,  as  a 
memento  of  her  friend  the  doctor. 

Twenty  years  before  he  had  tom  his  foot  in  a  poacher’s 
trap  and  had  dragged  himself  along  the  riding  to  her  house. 
Gruff  and  laconic,  he  had  instructed  her  how  to  tend  his 
wound.  Bewildered  and  affrighted,  she  had  managed  the 
dressing  badly,  and  apparently  only  a  glass  of  sherry  had 
succeeded  in  soothing  his  pain  and  temper. 
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Subsequently,  once  a  week  for  twenty  years  he  had 
appeared  in  the  riding  with  his  dogs  or  on  horseback. 
In  the  shooting  season  he  often  brought  for  her  a  brace  of 
pheasants  or  snipe,  or,  failing  these,  a  young  hare. 

Cursory  exchanges  about  the  weather,  birds,  creatures 
of  the  woods  he  had  under  observation,  his  dogs  and  his 
horse — ^very  little  more  than  this  had  passed  between  them. 
She  had  at  first  cherished  some  thoughts  of  marriage,  but 
she  had  discovered  his  principles  and  had  stifled  these 
notions  abruptly.  Whenever  he  came  she  gave  him  a  glass 
of  sherry. 

She  had  grown  very  fond  of  him.  His  personality  had 
unfolded  itself  before  her  like  a  tapestry,  rough,  gloomy, 
picturesque,  the  threads  of  his  stoicism,  his  atheism,  his 
love,  his  moodiness  woven  to  a  fabric  which  was  for  her 
indestructible  in  its  nobility  and  strength. 

Finally,  at  his  death  she  had  awoken  suddenly  to  the 
realisation  that  she  possessed  nothing  except  the  ephemeral 
pictures  of  memory  by  which  to  remember  him.  What 
property  he  had  besides  his  dogs,  his  horse,  and  his  guns 
she  did  not  know.  She  was  faced  with  a  problem.  A 
clause  in  the  will,  however,  solved  it  for  her,  and  when  the 
horse  and  the  dogs  had  been  destroyed  she  began  to 
go  about  with  nothing  but  the  thought  of  guns  in  her 
head. 

To-day  she  had  satisfied  herself.  She  had  purchased, 
for  an  incredible  sum,  the  privilege  of  cherishing  two 
objects  which,  in  use  or  out  of  use,  repelled  and  terrified 
her.  She  could  not  couple  them,  she  could  not  fire  them 
off.  It  taxed  her  strength  even  to  lift  them. 

As  she  stood  above  them,  however,  she  was  at  rest  more 
than  guilty,  and  she  felt  in  her  unobtrusive  way,  triumphant. 

Suddenly  she  ran  her  fingers  over  the  smooth  metal 
and  wood  and  velvet,  and  then  closed  the  box.  Presently 
she  rang  a  bell. 

Her  only  servant,  Kathleen,  appeared. 

“  Kathleen,”  she  said,  ‘‘  I  want  you  to  go  upstairs  and 
open  the  doors  for  me  as  I  come.” 

The  girl  retired,  and  upstairs,  along  passages,  up  more, 
stairs,  the  woman  followed  her,  struggling  with  the  gun-case 
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“  That  will  do,”  she  said  presently.  She  was  panting. 

She  entered  a  small  room,  and  when  the  girl  had  vanished, 
she  set  the  guns  on  the  floor  and  knelt  beside  them.  Now 
the  beat  of  her  heart,  after  the  long  climb,  was  painful. 
When  it  subsided  repose  fell  lightly  upon  her  again,  and 
she  opened  the  gun-case,  and  taking  out  a  barrel,  used  it, 
as  the  auctioneer  had  done,  for  a  telescope. 

From  the  window,  for  a  moment  or  two,  she  enjoyed  a 
miniature  view  of  the  spring  woods,  the  lovely  riding,  the 
white  gate  through  which  her  friend,  the  doctor,  had  always 
come. 

But  suddenly,  as  if  fatigued  by  it  all,  she  snapped  down  the 
lid,  and  pulling  out  the  heavy  drawer  of  a  chest,  bestowed 
the  gims  beneath  a  confusion  of  disused,  camphorated 
linen,  and  locked  the  drawer  with  a  small  key. 

Having  descended  again,  she  said  to  the  girl :  “  I  will 
have  tea  now.” 

“  Against  the  window,”  she  added. 

As  she  waited,  fixing  her  gaze,  as  if  through  long  custom, 
upon  the  green  track  parting  the  woodland,  she  became 
tranquil  again,  thinking.  And  it  gratified  her  deeply  to  think 
that  no  farmer  or  keeper  had  bought  the  guns  and  that  no 
other  hand  would  ever  fondle  them  or  take  aim  with  them 
at  a  living  creature. 

Some  young  rabbits  hopped  out  upon  the  grass.  In 
future  whenever  she  saw  a  rabbit,  a  pheasant  or  a  hare,  she 
would  be  reminded  of  him.  And  all  at  once,  touched  by 
the  appearance  of  the  rabbits,  she  began  to  cry.  Her  tears 
were  small  and  light,  like  a  child’s  glass  beads,  and  they 
bounced  off  her  cheeks. 

But  little  by  little  she  ceased  to  cry,  as  if  realising  that 
tears  would  not  immortalise  her  remembrance  or  express 
her  strange,  half-triumphant  joy. 

”  What  nonsense  !  ”  she  even  said. 

And  when  the  servant  brought  in  her  tea  she  was  sitting 
upright,  sunk  into  tranquility,  and  nothing  remained  to 
indicate  that  she  had  come  through  the  ordeal  of  hiding 
away  the  very  soul  of  that  godless  stoic,  that  bluff  sportsman, 
that  most  lovable  man,  her  friend  the  doctor. 
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A  Monthly  Commentary 


By  Stephen  Gwynn 


He  Moscow 
Trial 


Russians  have  a  great  gift  for  spectacle,  and  the 
Soviet  Government  staged  a  performance  which 
for  many  days  held  the  attention  even  of  those  who 
could  only  follow  it  by  newspaper  reports.  But  it  was 
designed  primarily  for  Russia,  and  wherever 
broadcasting  could  reach,  Russia’s  millions 
could  assist  at  the  amazing  trial  of  scientific 
and  professional  experts,  accused,  and  accusing  themselves, 
of  an  elaborate  plot  to  discredit  Sovietic  rule  by  organising 
the  failure  of  State  enterprises.  One  can  imagine  the 
swarming  youth  of  Russia  crowding  about  the  loud  speakers, 
glueing  their  ears  to  receivers,  while  the  immense  flow 
of  Russian  verbosity  poured  itself  out  in  a  court  equipped 
with  all  the  latest  devices  for  multiplying  the  extension  of 
spoken  words.  The  tale  was  exciting,  sinister,  malignant, 
and  powerful  names  were  invoked :  M.  Poincar^  and 
“  Lord  ”  Churchill  figured  with  famous  generals  among 
conspirator^  against  that  New  Jerusalem  which  is  to  rise 
on  the  ruins  of  capitalism ;  and  the  hearers  thrilled,  no 
doubt,  in  response — ^believing  to  the  marrow  of  their  bones 
that  Europe’s  chiefs  and  statesmen  are  bitter  enemies  of 
what  is  being  done  in  Russia  and  of  those  who  are  doing  it. 
The  story  that  was  told  gave  a  form  to  apprehensions  that 
must  be  in  the  consciousness  of  every  fervent  Russian  of 
the  new  order  ;  and  it  had  all  the  solemnity  of  a  deathbed 
confession,  prolonged  over  many  hours.  One  of  the 
accused  took  ten  hours  to  plead  guilty ;  and  to  give  full 
dramatic  value  to  the  occasion,  Krylenko,  the  prosecutor, 
clamoured  for  blood,  blood,  blood.  So  far  as  Russia  is 
concerned,  little  importance  need  be  attached  to  the  incon- 
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venicnt  disclosure  that  the  “  confessions,”  carefully  edited 
to  give  each  other  mutual  support,  agreed  in  naming  as 
one  of  the  chief  agents  in  the  plot  a  well-known  Russian 
exile,  who  most  unfortunately  proved  to  have  been 
buried  three  years  before  the  dates  assigned  to  his  activity. 
This  may,  however,  have  given  pause  to  sympathisers 
beyond  the  border.  Within  the  borders,  it  is  not  certain 
that  this  detail  was  brought  out ;  and  if  it  was,  the  easy 
answ'er  is  that  these  miscreants  were  attempting  to  sabotage 
their  trial  by  methods  as  subtle  as  those  which  were 
employed  to  defeat  the  Five  Years’  Plan.  But  it  is  clear 
enough  that  the  purpose  of  the  trial  was  to  diffuse  a  belief 
that  external  forces,  and  European  intrigue,  menaced  the 
freedom  and  the  prosperity  of  Russia ;  for  by  general 
consent  the  younger  generation  in  Russia  to-day,  whether 
it  loves  the  Soviets  or  no,  is  determined  to  stand  for  Russia 
as  against  the  world.  Probably  a  strong  stimulus  to  the 
ardour  of  supporters  has  been  administered,  and  certain 
discontents  may  have  been  silenced  by  the  shadow  even 
of  a  fictitious  danger.  Russian  patriotism  is  as  deeply  felt 
as  any  other.  Russian  administration  has  been  always  in 
the  past,  if  report  can  be  at  all  trusted,  slack-twisted  and 
untrustworthy.  Great  efforts  have  been  made,  partly  by 
fear,  partly  by  enthusiasm,  to  bring  it  to  a  much  higher 
level  and  not  without  successes  at  certain  points ;  but  it 
seems  that  too  sanguine  forecasts  were  formed  ;  and  now 
Russian  patriotism  is  to  be  stimulated  by  the  suggestion 
that  these  shortcomings,  which  will  add  to  the  pinch  of 
hardship  felt  through  Russia,  are  due  to  foreign  intrigue. 
Those  who  organise  this  mass-suggestion  have  one  solid 
asset ;  every  civilised  power  in  Europe  regards  the  Russian 
Government  with  suspicion  and  aversion  and  has  the  best 
reasons  for  doing  so.  Even  while  England  resents  the 
charges  of  treacherous  interference  by  England  so  publicly 
blazoned,  Russia,  through  a  broadcasting  agency  which 
the  Government  professes  not  to  control,  sends  out  over 
the  wireless  an  appeal  to  British  workers  to  disorganise 
industry.  It  is  not  hard  to  persuade  the  Russian  enthusiasts 
for  these  appeals  that  capitalistic  societies  are  equally 
desirous  to  spread  disorganisation  and  disarray  in  Russia  ; 
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and  so  the  process  goes  on  of  making  this  vast  community 
into  a  menace  to  civilised  mankind. 

How  in  the  face  of  that  is  Europe  to  disarm  ?  Yet  is  it 
needful  that  armament  should  be  competitive  among 
individual  nations  ?  We  had  a  reminder 
Spot.  some  controlling  force  in 

Europe  when  a  large  body  of  Nazis  were 
found,  armed,  in  a  great  house  close  to  the  Polish  border. 
It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  here  is  the  danger  spot  in 
civilised  Europe,  yet  civilised  Europe  has  no  means  of 
taking  the  necessary  precautions,  collectively ;  and  until 
such  means  exist,  there  is  ample  justification  for  the  French 
armament.  One  hears  a  deal  of  loose  talk  in  England 
about  the  necessity  of  remedying  Germany’s  grievances,  to 
allay  this  danger.  What  exactly  do  these  people  mean  ? 
Poland,  under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  regained  access  to 
the  sea,  which  had  been  denied  her  since  the  partition  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  Her  trade  had  been  forced  to  flow 
either  to  Russia  or  to  Germany.  When  that  access  was 
restored,  trade,  as  always,  sought  the  sea  by  the  shortest 
route,  and  the  amazing  development  of  her  port,  Gdynia, 
shows  its  necessity  and,  incidentally,  gives  England 
direct  access  to  an  important  market.  Is  it  seriously 
purposed  to  re-enact  the  partition  and  to  cut  off 
this  channel  ?  As  things  stand,  we  are  nearing  the  position 
when  England  will  be  sapping  the  moral  authority  of  an 
international  award  that  undid  an  old  injustice,  and  forcing 
on  France  the  necessity  of  upholding  that  award  by  arms. 
And  the  reactions  of  such  an  opposition  are  felt  at  the  very 
point  where  civilised  Europe  is  most  formidably  threatened 
by  the  hostile  and  hysterical  multitudes  of  Russia,  to 
which  no  friendly  argument  or  remonstrance  can  be 
addressed  with  the  least  hopefulness. 


France  is  for  the  moment  in  trouble  about  leadership, 
M.  Tardieu’s  government  having  fallen.  This  is,  of  course, 
cited  as  one  more  instance  of  the  instability 
which  results  from  government  by  a  com¬ 
bination  of  groups.  The  new  Ministry 
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formed  by  M.  Steeg  (one  of  those  able  and  influential 
people,  French  Protestants,  and  a  successful  African  adminis¬ 
trator)  represents  a  move  towards  the  Left.  But  nobody 
expects  that  the  change  will  mean  any  important  reversal 
of  French  policy.  It  is  a  much  more  serious  affair  to 
change  government  when  the  two-party  system  prevails — 
and  it  becomes  more  serious  when  there  is  a  real  and 
radical  difference  between  parties.  Irish  life  was  pro¬ 
foundly  demoralised  for  at  least  forty  years  by  alternations 
of  government  which  involved  a  total  re-orientation  of 
Irish  policy.  So  far  as  internal  British  administration  was 
concerned,  the  diversity  of  view  between  Unionist  and 
Liberal  was  less  marked,  and  changes  were  less  injurious  ; 
but  to-day  when  one  party  is  definitely  socialist,  in  theory, 
and  may  become  so  in  practice,  there  is  risk  of  a  very 
sudden  swing-over,  such  as  is  not  in  the  least  to  be  feared 
in  France. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  one  of  the  few  British  statesmen 
who  realise  this  danger,  and  his  exposition  of  Liberal  policy 
to  his  Party  was  full  of  it.  He  does  not  like  the 
Labour  Government ;  but  he  is  not  prepared 
for  a  plunge  into  full-fledged  Protection,  and 
consequently  he  is  ready  to  keep  the  Government  in  for  a 
while,  getting  in  consideration  a  system  of  election  which 
shall  prevent  these  violent  and  spasmodic  transitions  by 
ensuring  to  the  third  party  a  representation  more  adequate 
to  its  strength  in  numbers.  Government  will  not  agree  to 
Proportional  Representation,  which  the  Liberals  prefer  on 
principle,  but  they  are  ready  to  introduce  the  Alternative 
Vote.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  prepared  to  accept  this  as  the 
“  second  best  ”  ;  and  for  the  lapse  from  strict  principle 
he  has  been  chastised  (in  a  letter  to  The  Times)  by  Lord 
Darling,  who  demands  in  the  interests  of  “  honesty  ”  that 
the  House  of  Lords  should  refuse  any  second  best  measure 
and  prefer  “  that  system  which  ensures  the  most  perfect 
expression  of  the  national  will.”  In  other  words,  the 
House  of  Lords,  for  the  highest  motives,  should  reject  the 
compromise  because  it  is  a  compromise.  (The  judicial 
frame  of  mind  naturally  ignores  the  fact  that  this  would 
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perpetuate  that  state  of  affairs  which  suits  the  Tory  Party.) 
I  had  not  thought  myself  that  such  high  moral  considerations 
were  involved ;  and  I  can  see  considerations  in  favour  of 
the  Alternative  Vote,  for  the  tie  is  closer  between  a  repre¬ 
sentative  and  his  constituency  if  he  is  the  single  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  limited  area. 

The  members  of  the  Imperial  Conference  parted  friends, 
and  though  a  rough  phrase  from  Mr.  Thomas  about  the 
“  humbug  ”  of  Canada’s  proposals  jeopar- 
JJeJJfcjJey  dised  friendliness,  it  seems  that  Mr. 

Thomas’s  irresistible  geniality  undid  what 
needed  a  deal  of  undoing.  But  the  fact  of  England’s 
unpreparedness  for  a  great  Imperial  opportunity  is  palpa¬ 
ble,  and  no  doubt  motived  Sir  Oswald  Mosley’s 
remarkable  manifesto,  signed  by  sixteen  other  leading 
Labour  members,  to  which  a  considerable  measure  of 
adherence  has  been  given  from  the  Conservative  young 
men.  If  I  understand  his  proposal  rightly,  he  visualises 
Parliament  as  carrying  on  its  work,  with  the  great  depart¬ 
ments  each  having,  as  now,  its  Minister  to  deal  with 
strictly  departmental  affairs ;  while  major  matters  of 
general  policy  should  be  entrusted  to  a  Council  of  not  more 
than  five,  amenable  to  Parliament  only  in  this  sense  that 
they  hold  office  at  its  pleasure  and  may  be  overthrown  any 
day  by  a  vote  of  censure  (a  fact  which  would  make  it 
more  than  ever  necessary  that  Parliament  should  be  faith¬ 
fully  representative  and  not  chosen  in  so  arbitrary  a  fashion 
as  at  present). 

But  in  essence  the  scheme  is  devolution  by  reorganisa¬ 
tion  ;  and  presumably  the  Council  would  be  judges  of 
what  should  be  left  to  the  ordinary  play  of  Parliament  and 
of  administration,  and  again  what  should  be  taken  into  their 
own  hands.  Its  chief  business  would  be  to  divide  the  work, 
to  prevent  clogging  of  the  machine.  I  note  as  significant 
the  amazement  with  which  French  observers  record  the 
proposal,  and  its  reception.  To  them  it  means  simply  a 
Directory  of  Five,  holding  the  embryo  of  dictatorship  ;  and 
they  do  not  know  whether  to  be  more  surprised  that  such 
a  scheme  should  be  launched  from  the  Labour  camp,  or 
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that  young  Tories  should  be  ready  to  foster  and  help  in 
hatching  out  this  formidable  embryo.  The  French  can 
never  understand  Englishmen’s  disregard  of  future  possi¬ 
bilities  ;  nor  can  they  believe  in  every  Englishman’s  faith 
that  the  common  sense  of  England  will  prevent  tendencies 
from  reaching  that  extreme  logical  development,  of  which 
suicide  is  a  frequent  example.  A  deal  of  England’s  strength 
lies  in  this  fine  self-confidence. 

It  really  looks  as  if  one  important  step  towards  devolution 
by  reorganisation  had  already  been  taken  at  the  Indian 
Conference.  By  general  consent  it  was 
decided  that  the  separation  of  Burma 
should  be  taken  as  settled  in  advance,  and 
that  a  Committee  should  work  out  the  practical  details. 
So  Indian  administration  gets  rid  of  the  affairs  of  seventeen 
million  people  ;  no  very  important  reduction  in  quantity, 
but  they  are  affairs  which  the  Indian  administration  is 
not  the  best  fitted  to  handle.  If  only  Parliament  does  not 
say,  “  There  is  no  trouble  in  Burma,  and  therefore  Burma 
can  wait,”  a  reasonable  thing  will  for  once  have  been  done 
in  a  reasonable  way.  But  it  will  be  a  dreadful  miscarriage 
if  this  manageable  affair  is  pushed  on  one  side  as  unim¬ 
portant,  because  the  enormously  greater  Indian  problem 
does  not  admit  of  prompt  settlement. 

These  matters  are,  however,  receiving  the  Prime 
Minister’s  full  attention — ^and  probably  are  monopolising 
it.  Is  it  possible  that  he,  for  instance,  can  have  given 
serious  thought  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  protection  for 
British  dyestuffs  ?  We  all  know  this  to  be  of  potential 
importance  even  beyond  its  commercial  bearings  ;  it  has  a 
grave  military  aspect.  But  merely  in  its  commercial 
bearings.  Lord  Melchett  as  a  great  manufacturer,  and  from 
the  opposite  pole,  Mr.  James  Morton  as  a  great  user  of 
dyes,  oppose  the  withdrawal.  I  doubt  if  the  Prime  Minister 
has  time  to  consider  the  decision ;  in  the  Cabinet  of 
twenty  what  is  everybody’s  business  is  nobody’s  business  ; 
Mr.  Snowden,  for  instance,  wants  to  get  back  to  the 
Gladstonian  op'^n  market — giving  no  heed  to  the  difficulty 
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of  maintaining  (as  was  said  the  other  day)  a  free  market 
and  pegged  wages.  Sir  Oswald  Mosley  and  his  allies  realise 
the  incompatibility,  and  they  frankly  give  up  the  free 
market,  determining  to  try  to  secure  so  much  work  at 
home  as  shall  enable  wages  to  be  pegged,  without  ruin 
to  industry.  Agreement  between  them  and  such  Conser¬ 
vatives  as  Major  Elliott  on  such  a  matter  must  affect  the 
whole  political  situation,  and  the  developments  will  be 
of  extraordinary  interest. 

Having  read  Mr.  Edmund  Blunden’s  asseveration  that 
any  intelligent  man  should  easily  understand  Miss  Sitwell’s 
poetry,  I  embarked  with  apprehension  on  the 
study  of  Mr.  Blunden’s  own  Collected  Poems 
— ^which  has  the  significant  date  “  1914-1930.” 
But  in  this  case  no  difficulties  met  me,  beyond  such  as  are 
in  the  nature  of  the  case.  A  considerable  poet  is  one  who 
has  more  to  say  than  the  ordinary  run  of  good  writers,  and 
a  more  personal  way  of  saying  it ;  we  have  to  familiarise 
ourselves  with  both  the  personality  and  the  method  before 
enjoyment  is  possible.  Yet  the  tradition  of  the  art  makes 
a  bridge,  and  Mr.  Blunden  is  no  breaker  of  bridges.  Some 
of  the  most  immediately  attractive  of  his  poems  are  in 
praise  of  forerunners,  notably  those  who  in  the  eighteenth 
century’s  uncongenial  atmosphere  began  to  write  about 
seasons  and  countrysides  with  some  of  that  close  and 
loving  observation  which  is  Mr.  Blunden’s  own  out¬ 
standing  quality.  But  there  is  far  stronger  proof  of  loyalty 
to  tradition  in  such  a  poem  as  “  Leisure  ” — dated  1919 — 
where  the  very  accent  of  Keats  is  heard  again  and  again 
through  stanzas  packed  with  native  stuff,  none  the  less 
original  because  they  carry  everywhere  the  impress  of 
discipleship. 

It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  Mr.  Blunden  is  specially 
a  poet  of  the  countryside,  and  most  intimately  English  : 

English  with  a  definite  territorial  quality, 
Su^ytide.****  remote  by  all  the  land’s  length  from 
Wordsworth  and  the  lakers.  A  stream  to 
them  meant  more  or  less  what  it  means  to  a  Scot  or  an 
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Irishman ;  to  Mr.  Blunden  it  is  a  gentler-running  water  with 
turmoil  only  where  the  mill  pool  swirls  and  rages,  and  the 
fish  that  he  loves  and  watches  are  chub,  dace,  roach  and 
pike,  not  speckled  trout  and  shining  salmon.  Yet,  north 
or  south,  water  is  the  eye  of  a  landscape,  and  nobody  that 
I  know  has  ever  interpreted  water  and  the  water  dwellers 
better  than  this  man  :  if  I  had  fished  down  the  streams 
that  he  describes  I  could  hardly  know  them  better ; 
and  he  with  his  rapt  watching  has  seen  much  that  even  an 
angler  misses.  For  a  more  generalised  expression  of 
water’s  beauty  scarcely  even  Jean  Goujon’s  naiads  could 
beat  this  : 

“  The  water  sings,  its  crystal  body  curves 
With  welling  music  round  the  root  and  stone.” 

Taken  just  as  a  writer,  Mr.  Blunden  is  no  easy  melodist ; 
he  has  no  naturally  lilting  measures.  I  find  him  at  his 
best  in  the  ordinary  ten  syllabled  iambic — as  Keats  was :  but 
he  has  not  (who  has  .^)  Keats’s  vowel  music  ;  and  like  many 
other  modems  he  forgets  Tennyson’s  precept  about  “  turn¬ 
ing  the  geese  out  of  the  boat.”  There  are  lines  that  buzz 
with  s’s,  like  a  fly-haunted  pane  in  autumn.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  has  the  gift  of  noble  condensation  : 

”  I  peer,  I  count,  but  anxious  is  not  rich.” 

Or  this  couplet,  after  his  description  of  a  fertile  Irish 
countryside  in  spring : 

"  Only  the  dumb  grey  ruins,  each  way  seen, 

Betray  what  has  been  and  what  might  have  been.” 

Yet  even  more  than  as  a  poet,  Mr.  Blunden  deserves 
study  as  a  characteristic  voice  of  his  generation,  giving 
its  testimony  on  war.  He  is  indeed  only  one  of 
vSu-  Poet  minds  are  marked  by  such  a 

sober  steadfastness,  such  a  temperance,  as  informs 
all  his  work.  He  has  written  in  prose  of  his  wartime 
experiences — in  this  like  another  of  his  contemporaries,  Mr. 
Sassoon  ;  but  whereas  I  think  that  Mr.  Sassoon  is  a  prose 
writer  who  uses  verse  under  certain  stimuli,  Mr.  Blunden 
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seems  only  by  accident  anything  but  a  writer  of  verse.  I 
go  for  the  fulness  of  his  mind  about  the  war  to  these  poems, 
because  in  poetry  a  man  is  free  from  inhibitions  natural  to 
all  civilised  beings,  but  specially  strong  in  Englishmen. 
Writing  verse  differs  from  writing  prose  as  dancing  does 
from  walking :  each  is  gesture,  each  is  governed  by  a 
rhythm,  but  the  dance  by  its  nature  demands  an  expres¬ 
siveness  of  gesture  which  in  a  walking  gait  would  be 
extravagant :  and  therefore  for  the  expression  either  of 
feeling  which  is  almost  thought,  or  of  thought  which  is 
almost  feeling,  verse  gives  the  better  medium  to  the  man 
who  can  use  it.  It  admits  also  of  sharper  etching.  For 
instance : 

“  Still  zipped  across  the  gouts  of  lead 
Or  cracked  like  whipcords  overhead ; 

The  gray  rags  fluttered  on  the  dead.” 

Prose  could  not  do  that  in  so  few  words.  But,  to  consider 
more  essentially,  I  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Blunden  would 
ever  have  conveyed  to  me  in  prose  the  whole  impact  of  a 
battle  on  one  consciousness  as  he  has  done  in  his  poem 
“  Third  Ypres.”  Nothing  else  that  I  have  read  has  driven 
home  detail  of  terror  with  the  same  relentlessness  :  all  the 
fiercer  because  the  poem  opens  with  a  brief  suggestion  of  a 
moment’s  exhilaration. 

“  Third  Ypres  ”  summed  up  the  war  for  a  great  many; 
it  was  the  climax  of  stationary  war,  battering  and  being 
battered  in  the  mud.  Later,  when  in  reality  “  the  Line 
was  on  the  move  ”  there  must  have  been  other  emotions  ; 
but  Mr.  Blunden  has  nothing  to  say  of  them.  What  he 
makes  us  feel  is  that  though  he  might  have  played  his  part 
valiantly  in  an  advance,  he  could  have  shared  no  triumph. 
He  came  out  from  Third  Ypres  alive,  but  dead  :  the  last 
lines  give  in  one  terrible  phrase  his  single  comment : 

“ All  thought  dwindled  to  a  moan.  Relieve ! 

But  who,  with  what  command,  can  now  relieve 
The  dead  men  from  that  chaos,  or  my  soul  ?  ” 


All  his  poetry,  all  the  thought  of  that  race  of  young  men. 
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is  a  hurt  life.  The  world  has  its  magic  still,  in  stream  and 
woodland,  but  the  magic  cannot  work  healing  : 

“  Something  came  between  me  and  the  sun.” 

"  Time  has  healed  the  wound,  they  say : 

Gone’s  the  weeping  and  the  rain ; 

Yet  you  and  I  suspect,  the  day 
Will  never  be  the  same  again.” 

Here  we  are  shown  a  young  man  who  loved  his  comrades, 
who  was  proud  of  the  men  he  commanded,  who  writes  of 
his  colonel  with  a  feeling  that  gives  assurance  of  true 
quality  in  the  praiser  as  well  as  in  the  praised  ;  who  took 
his  part  in  the  greatest  struggle  that  is  recorded,  who  earned 
the  right  to  say  :  We  have  won  victory  for  justice — and  yet 
who  has  no  pride  in  retrospect,  no  sense  but  that  of  having 
been  involved  in  a  monstrous  indecency.  There  is  no 
hysteria,  no  crying  out  against  brass  hats  who  launched 
havoc  from  funk  holes  ;  this  man  is  too  level-headed  to  be 
unjust,  too  well  aware  of  the  essential  conditions.  That  is 
why  (as  was  said  of  Bright’s  oratory)  every  word  seems  to 
weigh  a  pound.  Those  who  talk  glibly  of  war’s  inevitable¬ 
ness,  and  are  witty  about  the  League  of  Nations,  peace 
pacts,  and  all  such  attempts  to  avoid  it,  should  read  these 
poems,  and  then  ask  themselves  if  they  know  what  modem 
war  means.  As  for  those  who  saw  even  part  of  what  this 
man  saw,  and  did  not  feel  what  he  felt,  I  do  not  think 
that  after  reading  him  they  will  applaud  their  own  insensi¬ 
tiveness  ;  not  even  the  sense  of  ulterior  values  which  bred 
a  kind  of  callousness  to  the  most  brutal  facts. 
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WORDSWORTH  RECONSIDERED 


by  Richard  Church 


WORDSWORTH,  by  Herbert  Read, 

The  Clark  Lectures,  1929-30.  Cape, 

los.  6d. 

Let  me  begin  my  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Read’s  study  of  Wordsworth  by  recog¬ 
nising  that  it  is  a  work  of  lasting  quality. 
So  far  as  one  can  prophesy — and  critics 
have  not  always  l^n  futUe  in  so  doing 
— Mr.  Read’s  book  will  be  read  and 
experienced  and  added  to  the  life-stuff 
of  readers  as  long  as  the  influence  of 
Wordsworth  shall  last.  For  these 
lectures  have  in  them  every  power  that 
affords  permanence :  imaginative 

scholarship,  honesty,  simplicity,  shrewd¬ 
ness,  and  a  deep  spiritusd  passion 
flowing  like  blood  through  their  calmly 
articulated  body. 

Wordsworth  will  always  be  some¬ 
what  of  a  mystery :  perhaps  even  more, 
because  less  obviously  so,  than  Coleridge, 
that  moon  who  drew  the  tides  of  his 
oceanic  nature.  Such  mystery  is 
inevitable  in  a  life  that  never  fully 
discovered  its  main  motive  in  intellec¬ 
tual  origins,  nor  fed  directly  upon  a 
non-personal  culture  that  was  pre¬ 
existent  to,  and,  therefore,  offering  an 
external  explanation  of,  the  poet’s 
genius.  Such  sources  were  minor  tribu¬ 
taries  of  Wordsworth’s  personality ; 
streams  that  muddied  the  pure  rill  of 
selfhood  trickling  at  first  sparsely  out 
of  the  mountain  grasses  of  his  child¬ 
hood,  swelling  to  a  clear  characteristic 
stream,  and  then  gradually  silting  up 
with  the  influence  of  these  foreign 
incursions  of  muddy  ethics  and  fearful 
morality. 

It  may  be  a  comparatively  simple 
task  to  trace  those  foreign  elements  in 
Wordsworth’s  nature  ;  but  to  find  out 
the  origin  of  that  deeper,  middle  self 


seems  to  be  impossible.  The  very 
clarity  and  purity  of  it  create  the 
difficulty.  We  recognise  something 
universal  welling  from  the  deeps  of 
human  nature  at  a  place  the  highest  and 
loneliest  on  the  surface  of  its  being.  We 
give  it  many  names  according  to  every 
surprise  which  its  qualities  evoke  in  us  ; 
humility,  grandeur,  innocence,  pride, 
the  peasant  instinct,  the  godlike  intui¬ 
tion,  the  intense  local  spirit,  the  soul 
common  to  mankind.  These  warming, 
but  vague,  terms,  give  us  inklings  of 
the  elusive  personality,  but  no  more. 
The  poet  evades  us,  as  he  doubtless 
evaded  himself,  and  even  his  sister 
Dorothy.  And  that  evasion  is  perhaps 
why  we  follow  him  for  ever,  with 
curiosity  that  will  never  be  appeased. 
Here  is  our  possibility  of  likening  him 
to  Shakespeare,  who,  in  every  other 
respect,  is  his  opposite.  They  are  both 
imiversal  because  both  draw  their  most 
personal  and  original  expression  from 
non-literary  and  even  non-cultural 
sources,  giving  their  inmost  selves  just 
as  the  peasant  and  the  child  give : 
shyly,  but  with  a  swordlike  directness. 
Let  Mr.  Read  state  clearly  what  I  am 
dimly  trying  to  explain. 

"  Their  contrast  lies  in  their 
universality.  For  Wordsworth  is  only 
imiversal  in  the  subjective  apprehension 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  universe ; 
whereas  Shakespeare  has  an  objective 
comprehension  of  human  destiny. 
Wordsworth  has  no  dramatic  sense 
because  he  is  his  own  hero  and  his 
destiny  is  the  destiny  of  the  world  he 
contemplates  and  feels  at  one  with. 
But  over  Shakespeare’s  world  broods 
that  spirit  of  fatality,  that  sense  of 
opposition  between  man’s  desires  and 
his  destiny,  which  is  the  condition  of  all 
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tragedy  and  the  force  of  all  dramatic 
values." 

In  contrasting  thus  the  universality 
of  the  two  poets,  Mr.  Read  is  justified 
by  the  whole  trend  of  his  book,  which  is 
based  upon  the  argument  that  it  is 
possible  to  divide  artists — or,  bettw  let 
us  say,  mankind,  since  the  artist  is 
only  the  trained  voice  of  the  human 
race — into  the  two  t37pes :  the  extensive 
and  the  intensive ;  the  former  with 
Shakespeare  and  Goethe  at  their  head, 
the  latter  with  Dante,  Milton,  and 
Wordsworth.  The  assumption  is,  of 
course,  no  more  than  the  convenient 
marks  upon  the  steelyard — real  enough, 
but  not  actual. 

Mr.  Read's  insistence  upon  the 
intuitional  nature  of  Wordsworth’s 
power  leads  rightly  to  a  sceptical 
analysis  of  his  philosophy,  or  reasoned 
means  of  life ;  a  means  by  which  the 
ageing  poet  tried  to  push  out  of  sight 
the  inspired  extremes  of  his  youth.  He 
was  unsuccessful,  because  those  ex¬ 
tremes  were  the  demonstration  of  his 
own  nature,  and  even  to  the  end  of  his 
life  they  would  suddenly  crop  out  of 
the  carefully  tilled  field  of  the  moral  old 
Laureate,  and  flash  a  rock-crystal  to 
the  sun,  granite-like  savageries  which 
the  onlooker  might  suspect  from  those 
sunken  eyes,  or  from  occasional  gleams 
in  his  later  work,  such  as  the  line 
describing  Newton  "  Voyageing  through 
strange  seas  of  thought,  alone." 

Leigh  Hunt,  remembering  the  poet  as 
he  appeared  in  the  last  phase,  could 
write  :  "  Walter  Scott  said  that  the 

eyes  of  Bums  were  the  finest  he  ever 
saw.  I  cannot  say  the  same  of  Words¬ 
worth’s  ;  that  is,  not  in  the  sense  of  the 
beautiful,  or  even  of  the  profound.  But 
certainly  I  never  beheld  eyes  that 
looked  so  inspired  or  supernatural. 
They  were  like  fires  half-burning,  half¬ 
smouldering,  with  a  sort  of  acrid 
fixture  of  regard  and  seated  at  the 
further  end  of  two  caverns.  One  might 
imagine  Ezekiel  or  Isaiah  to  have  had 
such  eyes  ’’ 


Mr.  Read,  using  as  evidence  the 
circumstances  of  the  poet’s  life,  exam¬ 
ines  this  crab-shell  of  philosophy  within 
which  the  poet  hid  himself  in  later  life. 
Suspecting  that  an  influence  tending  to 
destroy  the  artist  must  come  from  some 
loss  of  integrity  and  self-respect,  Mr. 
Read  turns  to  events,  and  finds  the 
cause  in  the  Annette  Vallorj  incident. 
The  critic’s  re-enactment  and  analysis 
of  that  story  of  gradual  capitulation  is 
sensitive  and  profound.  One  lives, 
suffers,  and  grows  slightly  ashamed  with 
the  poet,  and  begins  thereafter  to 
understand  the  sophistry,  half-uncon¬ 
scious,  with  which  he  converted  remorse 
into  excuses,  and  excuses  into  fear- 
hardened  prejudice  against  all  the  ideas 
and  events  which  in  his  youth  and  love¬ 
time  he  had  supported  almost  to  the 
point  of  action. 

Mr.  Read  takes  no  side  in  the  matter. 
Indeed,  he  makes  every  allowance  by 
enlisting  the  further  evidence  of  time, 
maturing  of  mind,  lapse  of  youthful 
vitality,  and  the  general  political  and 
social  disillusionment  that  followed  the 
French  Revolution.  These,  indeed, 
were  important  factors,  but  not  strong 
enough  in  themselves  so  to  change  the 
poet’s  heart  that  even  the  generous 
Shelley  had  to  say  of  him :  "  What  a 
beastly  and  pitiful  wretch,  that  Words¬ 
worth  I  That  such  a  man  should  be 
such  a  poet  1  I  can  compare  him  with 
no  one  but  Simonides,  that  flatterer  of 
the  Sicilian  tyrants,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  tender  and  natural  of 
1)^10  poets." 

With  a  little  less  emphasis,  Mr.  Read 
comes  to  the  same  conclusion,  ^d  the 
greatest  and  most  inspiring  part  of  his 
book  is  that  which  plunges  into  a  noble 
— because  so  firm  and  acutely  critical — 
analysis  of  that  tender  and  lyrical  poetry, 
to  prove  finally  that  Wordsworth  was  a 
poet  whose  exalted  singleness  was 
obtained  not  by  systematised  thought, 
but  by  feeling  and  rapturous  medita¬ 
tion. 
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THE  BEGINNING  AND  THE  END 

by  Gerald  Bullett 


THE  END  OF  THE  WORLD,  by 
Geoffrey  Dennis.  Eyre  &  Spottis- 
woode,  8s.  6d. 

LAST  ANt)  FIRST  MEN,  by  W.  Olaf 
Stapledon.  Methuen,  ys.  6d. 

MAN  AND  HIS  UNIVERSE,  by  John 
Langdon-Davies.  Harper,  i6s. 

These  four  books,  different  as  they  are 
in  style  and  scope,  have  in  common  one 
thing  that  makes  them  highly  charac¬ 
teristic  of  our  times :  they  are  all 
intimately  concerned  with  the  adven¬ 
ture  of  thought.  In  the  days  of  the 
great  Elizabethans  the  mind  of  man 
received  tremendous  stimulus  from  the 
voyages  of  terrestrial  discovery.  In  oiu: 
own  day,  the  astronomer  brings  us 
fresh  news  of  the  universe  arovmd  us; 
the  physicist  discovers  to  us,  as  best  he 
can  (for  his  proper  language,  that  of 
mathematics,  is  not  ours),  the  equally 
complex  system  of  worlds  residing  and 
revolving  in  the  atom ;  and  the 
psychologist  propounds  revolutionary 
theories  about  the  intimate  nature  of 
the  human  mind.  These  specialist 
activities  are  in  some  degree — a  far 
higher  degree  than  formerly — being 
shared  with  an  uninstructed  but  eager 
public,  that  is,  with  you  and  me  ;  and 
they  cannot  be  without  their  effect  on 
our  imaginations :  an  effect  so  profound 
that  it  may  well  be  the  beginning  of  an 
intellectual  and  spiritual  renascence. 
In  the  nineteenth-century,  science  and 
poetry  tended  to  keep  their  distance 
from  each  other,  and  science  and  religion 
were  held  to  be  in  sharp  conflict.  To-day 
that  distance  is  not  so  much  bridged  as 
annihilated,  and  that  conflict  is  seen  to 
have  been  largely  an  illusion  of  narrow 
minds  ;  for  modem  poetry  everywhere 
confesses  the  stimulus  of  new  ideas  in 
science  (conspicuously,  to  take  but  one 


example,  in  The  Testament  of  Beauty)', 
and  science  is  now  popularly  expounded 
(as  in  Sir  James  Jeans’s  recent  and 
widely-read  book.  The  Mysterious 
Universe)  in  a  spirit  that  is  neither  alien 
to  the  spirit  of  the  poet,  nor  hostile  to 
the  spirit  of  real  religion. 

Superlatives  are  best  avoided  in  a 
review  of  contemporary  literature,  for 
eulogy  is  apt  to  be  less  convincing  than 
a  more  sober  way  of  speech.  But 
superlatives  are  called  for  by  Mr. 
Geoffrey  Dennis’s  The  End  of  the  World. 
In  form  it  is  an  inquiry  into  the  problem 
of  how  and  when  the  world  wUl  come 
to  an  end :  whether  by  Comet,  Fire, 
Water,  Drought,  Cold,  Crash,  or  caprice 
of  God ;  whether  this  year,  next  year, 
some  time,  or  never ;  whether  man  will 
die  first,  or  live  to  the  world’s  end,  or 
survive  the  world’s  end ;  and,  finally, 
"  what  after  ?  ”  It  is  this,  but  it  is 
much  more.  For  the  argument,  which 
can  be  of  no  practical  use  to  anyone  (as 
will  be  remarked  by  discriminating 
readers  with  delight,  by  the  sluggish- 
minded  with  disfavour),  is  used  as  the 
unifying  thread  of  a  rich  discourse,  a 
piece  of  fully  orchestrated  and  gloriously 
flamboyant  prose,  abundantly  decor¬ 
ated  with  curious  knowledge,  curious 
fancy,  and  daring  speculation.  Its 
prevailing  mood  is  a  savage  and 
exuberant  melancholy,  but  there  is 
humour,  too ;  humour  and  irony  and 
impish  wit.  You  need  not — indeed,  you 
cannot,  since  the  author  presents  you 
with  a  riot  of  conflicting  probabilities — 
take  the  problem  itself  very  seriously : 
the  book  is  to  be  admired  and  enjoyed 
as  a  piece  of  pure  literature,  a  symphony 
of  splendid  sounds  and  majestic  images. 
I  am  tempted  to  say  that  not  since  the 
seventeenth-century  has  an  Englishman 
so  profusely  and  so  consciously,  yet 
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without  affectation,  sounded  the  drums 
and  trumpets,  the  cymbals  and  dul¬ 
cimers,  of  English  prose.  Tedious 
people  will  be  eager  to  trace  influences 
in  Mr.  Dennis’s  style,  saying :  “  This 
is  Carlyle,  that  is  Meredith,  here  is  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  and  there,  conspicu¬ 
ously,  is  the  accent  of  the  Authorised 
Version.”  Well,  let  them  have  it  so. 
\Vhatever  tricks  and  tones  have  gone 
to  the  making  of  this  prose,  they  are 
assimilated  and  fused,  and  the  result  is 
royal,  a  work  of  genius. 

In  point  of  style,  Last  arid  First  Men 
is  quite  another  kettle  of  flsh.  Mr. 
Stapledon,  too,  can  be  eloquent  when 
he  chooses ;  but  in  general  his  manner, 
perfectly  suited  to  his  purpose,  is  sober 
and  precise.  He  feigns  that  one  of  the 
Last  Men,  a  man  living  two  thousand 
million  years  hence,  tells  the  story  of 
humanity,  from  our  day  to  his  own, 
using  the  mind  and  hand  of  a  present- 
day  man  as  his  amanuensis.  It  is  a 
book  easier  to  praise  (and  it  has  been 
abundantly  praised  already)  than  to 
summarise.  It  is  presented  not  as  a 
prophecy,  and  certainly  not  as  a  wish, 
but  as  a  piece  of  fiction  in  which  the 
numerous  and  fantastic  possibilities  of 
human  development  are  explored  in 
detail.  Nothing  on  this  scale  has  been 
done  before  ;  nor  is  it  a  task  that  any 
man  would  set  about  lightly.  Immense 
labour  and  considerable  learning  must 
have  been  lavished  on  it,  and  the 
whole  is  quickened  with  humour, 
drama,  and  imagination. 

And  so  we  come  to  Mr.  Langdon- 
Davies,  whose  aim,  in  Man  and  His 
Universe,  is  definitely  didactic.  Some¬ 
times,  especially  in  his  Introduction,  he 
seems  to  me  to  be  beating  at  an  open 
door,  over-labouring  the  point  (already 
conceded  by  all  intelligent  people)  that 
the  curiosities  of  science  are  not 
fundamentally  different  from  those  of 
religious  philosophy.  But  elsewhere  he 
is  persuasive,  informative,  and  enter¬ 
taining  ;  and  his  book  comes  to  us 
sponsored  by  distinguished  men. 


THE  KANGCHENJUNGA  ADVEN¬ 
TURE,  by  F.  S.  Smythe.  Gollancz. 

i6s. 

Kangchenjunga  is  a  very  dreadful 
mountain,  andthe  assault  on  it  is  really, 
at  least  from  the  climber’s  viewpoint, 
far  more  interesting  than  that  on 
Everest.  We  are  able  to  read  Mr. 
Smythe’s  accoimts  with  a  most  vivid 
sense  of  exciting  discomfort.  We  can 
experience  in  ourselves  that  reasonable 
distaste  for  danger  which  at  certain 
”  sensational  ”  moments  makes  a  man 
wonder  why  he  ever  came  near  a 
mountain,  and  resolve,  if  he  ever  gets 
down  again,  to  go  for  a  walking  tour  in 
Holland.  And  we  can  also  experience 
a  little  for  ourselves  that  splendid  and 
unreasonable  spirit  that  makes  a  man 
go  on  and  makes  him  glad  because  of 
the  dangers,  and  makes  him  seek  them 
out  again  after  a  night’s  rest.  After  a 
night’s  rest :  but  that  is  what  they 
never  really  got  on  Kangchenjvmga. 
Their  nerves  were  perpetually  on  edge 
even  in  the  lower  camps.  The  wind 
worried  ceaselessly  and  the  ice  ava¬ 
lanches  of  Kangchenjunga  filled  the 
night  with  their  ominous  roarings.  The 
camps  were  not  safe  ;  and  when  a  man 
has  tackled  severe  climbing  problems 
at  a  great  altitude  he  needs  a  safe  night. 
The  strain  of  responsibility  for  the  lives 
of  so  many  native  porters  told  on  the 
Europeans,  and  as  the  problems  grew 
stiffer  and  the  chances  of  success  more 
remote  they  struggled  on  only  because 
the  best  mountaineers  are  made  that 
way. 

The  huge  avalanche  which  killed 
Chettan  and,  but  for  the  luck  of  a  few 
minutes,  would  have  swept  away  most 
of  the  personel,  was  a  last  and  unanswer¬ 
able  argument  against  possibility.  But 
they  tried  again  by  a  hopeless  route 
because  it  is  very  difficult  for  such 
men  to  give  up.  And  later,  when  they 
had  gone  to  the  Ramthang  Peak,  they 
saw  the  avalanche  that  would  have 
certainly  killed  them  all.  The  retreat 
was  just  in  time  but  splendidly  delayed. 
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Mr.  Smythe  tells  the  story  of  all  this 
so  vividly  and  so  minutely  that  our 
nerves  are  at  stretch  and  our  muscles 
ache,  and  we  are  cold  even  as  we  sit  in 
our  fireside  armchair.  No  man  has 
ever  had  a  better  story  to  tell,  and  Mr. 
Smythe  does  not  fail.  But  we  could 
wish  perhaps  that  he  would  omit  his 
comments,  such  things  are  superfluous ; 
his  narrative  speaks  for  itself. 

Having  failed  on  Kangchenjunga, 
Professor  Dyhrenfurth  led  his  party  to 
the  Jonsong  Peak  (24,344  ft.), and  there 
they  were  brilliantly  successful.  The 
expedition  has  to  its  credit  the  highest 
peak  yet  climbed  by  man.  But  man 
has  been  considerably  higher,  and  the 
comparative  ease  with  which  Mr.  Odell 
moved  at  27,000  ft.  on  Everest  has 
proved  that  altitude  will  not  prevent 
the  right  man  from  climbing  the 
highest  peaks  of  the  Himalayas.  But 
will  they  ever  climb  Kangchenjunga  ? 
Presumably  the  answer  is  Yes.  The 
Matterhorn  was  once  thought  inacces¬ 
sible,  and  that  is  now  an  easy  day  for  a 
lady.  But  how  Kangchenjunga  is  to 
be  climbed  is  not  clear  from  Mr. 
Smythe's  book.  The  technical  difficul¬ 
ties  se<;m  to  be  imsuperable  Climbers 
may  overcome  them,  but  how  are 
porters  to  be  got  up  and  high  camps 
established  ?  And  how,  above  all,  is 
Kangchenjunga’s  battery  of  avalanches 
to  be  avoided  ?  Mountaineering  is  an 
art,  not  a  gamble.  The  mountaineer 
must  find  a  route  that  is  reasonably 
safe  if  he  is  to  be  justified  in  again 
assaulting  this  formidable  peak.  Dis¬ 
asters  are  not  to  the  credit  of  the  sport. 

Mr.  Smythe  is  to  lead  a  small  expedi¬ 
tion  next  year  to  the  Himalayas,but  not 
to  Kangchenjunga.  This  is  significant. 
He  is  one  of  the  finest  mountaineers  of 
the  day  and  his  courage  has  been 
proved  in  the  severest  tests.  His 
abstinence  from  Kangchenjimga  is  an 
even  clearer  evidence  of  his  opinion 
than  the  statements  in  his  book.  Man 
is  not  yet  ready  to  climb  it. 

There  is  something  satisfactory  about 


this  conclusion.  We  have  done  so 
much.  We  move  so  easily  now,  where 
our  forefathers  went  in  difficulty  and 
fear,  that  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  the 
sense  of  high  adventure,  of  trusting  to  a 
little  organisation  and  a  little  extra 
skill  to  get  us  anywhere.  It  is  salutary 
to  remember  that  not  one  of  the  peaks 
over  25,000  ft.  has  yet  been  climbed. 
We  need  not  worry  for  the  future  :  our 
children  will  have  something  to  do. 
The  human  race  has  not  yet  finished 
with  pioneers.  Our  good  wishes  and 
our  hopes  go  with  Mr.  Smythe  and  his 
companions  in  their  next  round  with 
hostile  nature. 

Anthony  Bertram. 


THE  FOURTH  SEAL,  by  Sir  Samuel 

Hoare.  Heinemann.  15s. 

Sir  Samuel  Hoare  takes  pains  to 
introduce  himself  in  the  first  chapter 
as  a  typical  Englishman  of  the  years 
before  the  war,  thinking  little  of  the 
regular  army  and  faintly  despising  the 
Territorials,  and — as  a  Member  of 
Parliament — caring  more  about  Home 
Rule  or  Welsh  Disestablishment  than 
about  War  Ofiice  estimates  or  Lord 
Roberts’s  campaign  for  national  service. 
The  war  transformed  him  into  a  captain 
in  the  Norfolk  Yeomanry ;  and  his  war 
record  might  have  been  undistinguish- 
able  from  that  of  thousands  of  others 
if  a  long  illness,  and  the  period  of  light 
duty  which  followed  it,  had  not  in¬ 
spired  him  with  the  bizarre  idea  of 
learning  Russian.  His  proficiency  in 
this  unusual  accomplishment  soon  led 
him  into  the  Intelligence  Service,  and 
he  spent  the  eventful  year  from  March, 
1916,  to  March,  1917,  in  Petrograd  as 
chief  of  a  military  mission  whose  task 
it  was  to  maintain  liaison  with  the 
Intelligence  Department  of  the  Russian 
General  Staff.  The  Fourth  Seal  is  the 
product  of  this  year’s  experiences,  "  the 
end  of  a  Russian  chapter.” 

"  It  is  almost  impossible,”  writes 
Sir  Samuel,  "  to  exaggerate  the  import¬ 
ance  of  personality  in  public  affairs.” 
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It  is  evidently  his  most  fundamental  and  the  current  of  events.  Each  moved 
belief ;  and  in  this  too,  perhaps,  he  is  a  in  his  own  circle,  Buchanan  among 
typical  Englishman.  We  shall  look  in  members  of  the  Court  and  higher 
vain  in  his  book  for  any  inquiry  into  officials,  Williams  among  the  intelli- 
causes  or  philosophic  analysis  of  the  gentsia  and  the  so-called  Cadet  party 
sequence  of  events,  though  it  throws,  of  Milyukov  and  Maklakov ;  and  each 
incidentally,  a  lurid  and  penetrating  reflected  faithfully  the  narrow,  or  at 
light  on  some  of  the  conditions  which  any  rate  incomplete,  outlook  of  his 
made  Bolshevism  possible  and  inevit-  environment.  The  book  is  a  study  of 
able.  But  what  we  shall  find  is  a  the  Russian  failure,  and  perhaps  still 
brilliant  gallery  of  portraits  of  great  more  of  the  failure  of  Western  Europe 
men  who  crossed  his  path — Kitchener  to  understand  Russia, 
on  the  eve  of  the  war,  fulminating  John  Hallett. 

against  the  Channel  tunnel,  and  equally  - 

contemptuous  of  “  the  politicians  "  and  THE  VISION  OF  DANTE 
of  the  Territorial  ^y ;  Milner  in  ALIGHIERI.  Translated  by  Henry 
Russia  at  the  beginning  of  1917,  tired,  Francis  Cary.  G.  Fattorusso,  Florence, 
bewildered,  and  completely  at  sea,  26s. 

unable  with  his  orderly  mind  to  form  When  Mr.  Gladstone,  visiting  Oxford 
any  conception  of  the  wild  chaos  sur-  jn  the  'eighties,  heard  that  a  favourite 
roimding  him  on  all  sides  ;  Henry  great-niece  of  his  could  not  read  Dante 
Wilson  studying  w’ith  undiminished  in  the  original,  he  reproved  her  ener- 
zest  the  night  life  of  Petrograd ;  and  getically  for  regarding  herself  as  pro- 
Sazonov  in  1919  refusing  to  be  treated  perly  educated.  We  fear  that  his 
by  Lord  Cmzon  as  a  "  poor  relation,"  reproof  might  now  need  to  be  widely 
or  to  abate  one  jot  of  the  Imperial  administered,  for  the  study  of  German, 
Russian  Government’s  claims  more  even  though  checked  during  the  War, 
than  two  years  after  an  Imperial  has  largely  superseded  that  of  Italian, 
Russian  Government  had  ceased  to  so  general  amongst  the  literary  and 
exist.  cultuied  when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  young. 

Sir  Samuel,  arriving  in  Russia  for  But  he  and  his  generation  had  the 
the  first  time  in  his  life  in  1^16,  when  advantage  of  being  introduced  to  the 
the  monstrous  machine  of  Russian  p>oet  in  that  classic  blank  verse  trans¬ 
autocracy  was  already  panting  and  lation  made  by  Henry  Francis  Cary  in 
halting  under  the  unusual  burden  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth- 
thrust  upon  it,  saw  more  than  many  of  century,  which  is  now,  a  hundred  years 
those  Englishmen  who  had  for  so  later,  reproduced  for  us,  enriched  by 
many  years  been  accustomed  to  its  nearly  nine  hundred  drawings,  in  this 
smooth  and  uneventful  working  that  beautiful  Florence  edition, 
they  could  not  believe  in  the  impending  A  generation  which  neglects  Dante 
breakdown.  He  writes  with  unassuming  loses  much.  The  gentle  scholar,  who 
modesty  and  only  occasionally  stops  to  spent  so  many  years  poring  over  him 
point  out  where  he  was  right  and  others  a  hundred  years  ago,  assures  his 
wrong.  But  even  the  two  Englishmen  readers  that  the  hours  thus  spent  were 
of  whose  judgment  he  speaks  in  terms  not  "  the  least  happy  of  my  life,”  and 
of  unstinting  admiration.  Sir  George  quotes  with  approval  the  saying  of 
Buchanan,  the  Ambassador ;  and  Coleridge :  "  My  individual  recoUec- 

Harold  Williams,  "  the  most  brilliant  tions  have  been  suspended  and  lulled 
foreign  correspondent  our  generation  to  sleep  amid  the  music  of  nobler 
has  known»”  had  as  little  vmderstand-  thoughts.”  Henry  Cary,  whose  portrait, 
ing  as  anyone  of  the  forces  at  work  studiously  reading,  is  here  reproduced 
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from  an  old  engraving,  was  for  over 
fifty  years  Vicar  of  Abbott's  Bromley, 
in  Staffordshire.  He  must,  however, 
have  absented  himself  not  a  little  from 
his  coimtry  parish,  for  soon  after  he 
published  Ms  translation  of  the  Inferno 
(in  1805),  he  became  reader  at  Berkeley 
Chapel  and  subsequently  curate  at  the 
Savoy  Chapel.  He  was  also  for  eleven 
years  assistant-librarian  to  the  British 
Museiun,  and  this,  as  he  says,  prevented 
the  appearance  of  a  much-demanded 
third  eMtion  of  his  Vision,  of  which 
the  Second  and  Third  Parts — the 
Purgatory  and  the  Paradise — had  been 
first  published  in  the  year  before 
Waterloo,  a  second  edition  of  the  whole 
being  called  for  in  1819.  The  third 
edition  did  not  appear  imtU  1844,  and 
in  that  year  the  amiable  scholar  died  in 
London  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

His  version,  though  open  to  some 
criticism  for  being  executed  in  blank 
verse,  which  is  an  inadequate  substitute 


for  Dante’s  terza  rima,  has,  in  the 
opinion  of  competent  Dante  scholars, 
the  great  merits  of  accuracy,  idiomatic 
vigour  and  readableness.  Samuel 
Rogers  recommended  it  to  readers  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  Coleridge 
eulogised  it  in  a  lecture  at  the  Royal 
Institution.  The  present  publishers 
were,  therefore,  well  advised  in  their 
selection  of  it  for  centenary  reproduc¬ 
tion  ;  and  they  have  enriched  it  with  a 
full  Life  of  the  Poet,  a  Chronological 
Table  of  the  chief  events  in  his  life,  and 
a  copious  Index — all  additions  of  great 
value  to  the  Dante  student.  Of  the 
finely  executed  illustrations,  450  have 
been  designed  by  modem  draughtsmen 
specially  fur  this  edition,  whilst  the 
remaining  429  are  reproductions  from 
Old  Masters,  or  photographs  of  land¬ 
scape  and  buildings.  The  result  is  a 
very  handsome  volume  that  even  those 
hitherto  ignorant  of  Dante  would  be 
proud  to  possess. 

Janet  E.  Courtney. 
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The  Andree  Diaries 

Being  the  Diaries,  Records  and  Memoranda  of 
S.  A.  ANDREE,  NILS  STRINDBERG  &  KNUT 
FRAENKEL  written  during  their  balloon  expedition  to 
the  North  Pole  in  1897  and  discovered  on  White  Island 
in  1930,  together  with  a  complete  record  of  the  expedition 
and  discovery.  Authorised  translation  from  the  Swedish 
by  Edward  Adams-Ray.  With  over  100  illustrations, 
including  reproductions  of  12  photographs  taken  from 
undeveloped  films  taken  by  members  of  the  expedition  in 
1897,  numerous  maps,  plans  and  diagrams.  21s.  net. 

JOHN  LANE  THE  BODLEY  HEAD  LTD. 
VIGO  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i. 
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PIONEERS  OF  THE  NEW  WORLD 

by  V.  S.  Pritchett 


VOYAGES  OF  COLUMBUS :  Vol.  i. 
by  Cecil  Jane.  Quaritch.  £i  iis.  6rf. 

SIR  JOHN  HAWKINS,  by  Philip 
Gosse.  Lane,  12s.  6d. 

THE  HORSES  OF  THE  CONQUEST  : 
by  R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham. 
Heinemann.  8s.  6d. 

It  is  not  as  difficult  for  us  to  imagine 
the  scientific  and  geographic  innocence 
of  the  most  advanced  thinkers  at  the 
time  of  the  discovery  of  America,  as 
it  is  for  us  to  appreciate  all  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  that  innocence  in  relation  to 
the  character  of  the  discoverer.  In 
Columbus  we  now  see  the  man  who 
was  responsible  for  the  most  momentous 
discovery  in  the  modem  w’orld.  He  is 
mysterious,  legendary.  But  what  is 
hard  to  appreciate  is  that  the  discovery 
was  in  his  own  day  given  little  impor¬ 
tance.  No  one  knew  what  it  meant. 
His  objective  was  vague,  his  manner 
secretive.  He  turned  out  to  be  a  bad 
administrator,  and  it  was  a  long  time 
before  Spain  was  to  see  anything  like 
the  promised  return  for  her  money. 
We  see  him  glorified  by  the  fruits  of 
hb  discovery ;  but  to  the  men  of  hb 
time  the  glory  was  invisible,  depending 
on  a  future  they  could  not  be  expected 
to  know  and  which  Columbus  himself 
could  hardly  have  foreseen. 

These  matters  have  been  treated  by 
Mr.  Cecil  Jane  with  fascinating  subtlety 
in  an  earlier  volume  (published  by  the 
Argonaut  Press)  and  in  thb  one,  he  is 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  question  of 
the  objective  of  Columbus.  Did  he, 
according  to  the  classical  belief,  sail 
west  in  order  to  reach  Asia  and  the  land 
of  the  Grand  Khan,  or  had  he  some 
intuition  of  the  exbtence  of  an  inter¬ 
vening  main  land  to  the  south  ?  Had 
he  any  definite  objective  at  all  ?  To 


this  question  Mr.  Jane  devotes  much 
space  and  argument,  and  every  line  of 
it  is  absorbing.  To  put  oneself  under 
the  skilled  guidance  of  such  a  scholar, 
to  isolate  the  mind  of  Columbus  from 
conjecture  and  false  report,  to  follow  the 
evidence  and  cross-examination  line  by 
line,  and  to  refresh  oneself  from  time 
to  time  in  the  clear  but  equivocal  pages 
of  the  Letters,  is  for  the  layman  an 
exciting  privilege.  And  what  a  por¬ 
trait  emerges  as  the  result  of  this 
scientific  probing !  We  see  an  ignorant 
and  ambitious  man,  a  shrewd  Genoese 
trader  believing  that  he  was  impelled  by 
God  who  would  reveal  Hb  purpose  to 
him  and  no  other;  a  mystic  who 
created  mystery  by  his  evasions  and 
silences — and  who,  in  fact,  did  not 
know,  even  when  he  sailed,  whither 
he  was  going.  That  is  Mr.  Jane’s 
conclusion.  The  second  half  of  the 
volume  contains  the  letters  relating  to 
the  first  and  second  voyages  with  the 
addition  of  Bemaldez's  account  of  the 
exploration  of  the  coasts  of  Cuba  and 
Jamaica,  with  the  Spanbh  and  English 
texts  side  by  side. 

It  b  no  dbpraise  of  Mr.  Gosse  and  Mr. 
Cunninghame  Graham  to  say  that 
their  respective  books  are  on  a  more 
popular  plane.  They  both  provide  two 
exceedingly  interesting  side  lights  on 
certain  consequences  of  the  discovery. 
In  Hawkins  one  sees  the  typical 
English  determination  to  get  his  share 
of  the  good  things  that  are  going.  The 
long  fight  against  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  monopoly  of  the  new 
w'orld  had  begirn.  But  the  main  object 
of  Mr.  Gosse’s  biography  is  to  dbperse 
the  cloud  by  which  the  memory  of 
Hawkins  has  been  blackened — his 
association  with  the  slave  trade.  Colum¬ 
bus  had  propounded  the  advantages  of 
the  trade  to  Isabella.  To  the  credit  of 
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Spain  as  pioneer  colonial  power,  the 
trade  was  declared  illegal,  but  all 
colonial  adnunistrators  have  had  to 
wink  at  forced  labour,  and  Hawkins 
who  was  a  shrewd  diplomatist  and 
negotiator,  can  hardly  be  blamed  for 
doing  what  everyone  else  was  doing 
— to  wit,  selling  slaves  to  the  Spanish 
colonists,  whose  economic  difficulties 
were  such  that  they  were  only  too  glad 
discreetly  to  defy  the  law.  Far  from 
being  the  rough  "  sea-dog  ”  of  a  rather 
lily-livered  imagination,  Hawkins  ap¬ 
pears  as  an  expert  in  diplomatic 
finesse.  The  Spanish  treachery  at  San 
Juan  de  Ulua  is  interestingly  treated  in 
the  light  of  further  information  dis¬ 
covered  at  Seville  and  published  by  the 
Hakluyt  Society  last  year.  The  book 
is  written  in  that  partial  and  patriotic 
style  with  which  we  favour  our 
Elizabethans,  and  Hawkins,  because  of 
his  cloud,  leally  needs  this  kind  of 
treatment. 

Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham’s  book 
deals  with  a  figure  whose  importance  to 
America,  and  whose  history  there,  has 
never  received  recognition — the  horse. 
During  the  tertiary  period  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  there  had  been  horses  on  the 
pampas,  small  creatures  little  bigger 
than  sheep.  But  the  race  vanished 
and  when  the  Spaniards  landed  in 
Mexico  there  was  not  a  horse  in  the 
country.  Without  their  horses,  the 
Spaniards  might  never  have  succeeded, 
for  the  Indians  were  intelligent  and 
war-like  and  very  different  from  those 
timorous  natives  of  the  Antilles  who 
fled  into  the  forests  like  deer  when 
Columbus  approached,  and  who  on  one 
occasion  were  put  to  rout  by  the  ship’s 
dog.  To  the  Mexican,  however,  the 
Spanish  horsemen  were  centaurs,  and 
the  roar  of  them  musketry  was  supposed 
to  be  a  diabolical  barking.  Many 
years  after  the  march  of  Cort4s  into 
Honduras,  missionaries  discovered  the 
sacred  image  of  a  horse  in  an  Indian 
temple.  The  image  represented  one  of 
the  animals  of  Cortes,  which  had 


sickened  on  the  way  and  which  he  had 
left  in  the  care  of  an  awed  chieftain 
who  had,  so  to  speak,  canonised  it. 
Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham,  of  course, 
knows  everything  there  is  to  know 
about  the  ^uth  American  horse  and 
the  men  who  ride  it,  and  his  book  is 
packed  with  fascinating  lore.  Written 
with  zest,  free  from  literary  affectation, 
it  is  at  once  scholarly  and  limpid, 
amusing  in  its  crotchety  delight  in  the 
Spanish  tongue,  and  even  in  its 
repetitions. 


H.  G.  WELLS,  by  Geoffrey  West. 

Howe.  los.  6d. 

This  minutely  informed,  well  written, 
and  in  general  judicious  as  well  as 
warmly  sympathetic  book  deserves  a 
welcome  from  all  Mr.  Wells’s  publics. 
There  are,  I  think,  not  more  than  two 
things  to  be  urged  against  it. 

The  first  is  that  Mr.  West  has  not 
steadily  enough  kept  in  mind  the 
truth,  or  what  many  of  us  consider 
the  truth,  about  the  relative  merits 
of  the  irresponsible  Mr.  Wells  and  the 
almost  agonisingly  responsible  Mr. 
Wells.  To  many  of  us  it  seems  that 
Mr.  Wells  having  a  lark  is  a  man  of 
genius,  and  Mr.  Wells  reconstructing 
society  no  more  than  an  extremely  able 
and  hasty  person  now  and  then 
happily  interrupted  by  his  better  self. 

The  second  is  that  in  much  of  the 
more  "  serious  ”  part  of  his  work  Mr. 
Wells  has  tended  to  confuse  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  science  reports  of 
the  world  with  those  under  which  art 
creates  its  worlds.  He  is,  in  much  of 
that  portion  of  his  work,  the  most 
provisional  writer  living.  In  it,  we  see 
him  as  a  writer  who  has  attained  to  no 
permanent  personal  sense  of  the  world, 
as  Pater  phrased  it,  but  is  forever 
adopting  and  abandoning  hypotheses  in 
the  scientist’s  way  when  the  scientist 
is  honest  and  modest  enough. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  always  interesting 
and  sometimes  exciting  to  see  the 
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self-education  of  Mr.Wells  proceeding  in 
public ;  and  if  at  moments  he  reminds 
one  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  asking 
his  Private  Secretary,  "  Was  I  a  bi¬ 
metallist  when  I  was  at  the  India 
Ofi&ce  ?  ” — ^well,  at  least  no  one  can 
accuse  him  of  thinking  in  the  one  groove. 
But  there  is  some  treason  to  art  in 
drawing  up  specifications  to  which  life 
shall  conform.  Whatever  the  masters 
may  have  desired  as  citizens,  as  artists 
the  wisest  of  them  would  have  nothing 
changed  in  the  absurd  and  touching 
human  comedy,  and  cherished  the  fool 
abounding  in  his  own  nonsense  no 
less  than  the  sage  and  considerably 
more  than  the  improvers  who  would 
bleach  away  colour  and  plane  away  the 
knots  of  character.  They  were  safe- 
guardians  of  personality,  enemies  to  the 
rationalisation  of  life. 

So,  in  his  great  moods,  is  Mr.  Wells  1 
He  is  unique  in  belonging  to  both 
categories.  Mr.  West  tells  us  that  when 
Mr.  Wells  found  himself  neighbour  to 
Joseph  Conrad,  and  the  vniter  who 
now  chooses  to  be  known  as  Mr. 
Ford  Madox  Ford,  he  was  bewildered 
by  their  concern  for  technique,  and  in 
self-defence  described  himself  as  not 
an  artist,  only  a  journalist.  There  is  a 
quarter-truth  in  that  plea,  if  we  are 
thinking  of  the  lesser,  ostensibly  more 
important,  topical  Mr.  Wells.  But  there 
remains  the  artist  on  imaginative  and 
humorous  holiday,  the  creator  of  certain 
characters  a  httle  less  exuberant  and 
free  of  their  setting  than  the  best  in 
Dickens  but  decidedly  more  plausible 
and  of  a  most  engaging  and  afiecting 
oddity. 

Mr.  West  sometimes  seems  less  alive 
to  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  artist 
than  to  the  curiosity  and  enterprise  of 
the  thinker,  but  he  speaks  plainly 
enough  of  that  rather  unfortunate 
period  in  which  Mr.  Wells,  instead  of 
pressing  on  to  the  purely  artistic  solu¬ 
tion  of  his  problems,  “  turned  instead 
to  the  easier  practical  suggestion 
of  Fabianism,  to  the  ideas  of 


‘  Anticipations,’  and  ‘  Mankind  in  the  ^ 

Making.  ’  ”  And  he  does  see  that  “  Mr.  I 

Polly  "  is  unique  in  being  “  a  promise 
of  the  joy  and  beauty  he  might  have 
achieved  had  he  been  finally  and  con¬ 
sistently  true  to  himself  as  artist,  as 
Tono-Bungay  is  a  promise  of  what  he  ^ 
might  have  achieved  had  he  been  true  i 
to  the  intellectual  consciousness."  With 
so  many  fine  loyalties,  Mr.  Wells  has 
not  had  fvill  loyalty  to  what  for  the 
artist  is  the  capital  truth — the  vmique- 
ness  and  sufficient  value  of  personaUty  ; 
and  he  has  come  to  write  of  individu¬ 
ality  as  a  temporary  "  biological  device 
which  has  served  its  end  in  evolution 
and  will  decline."  I  think  Mr.  West 
might  usefully  have  driven  home  his 
criticism  by  citing  that  most  wonderful  i 
passage  in  the  letters  of  Keats  which  ■ 
declares  "  negative  capability,"  will-  f 

ingness  to  accept  all  that  carries  mys¬ 
teriously  its  own  vaUdity  but  cannot 
be  rationally  accounted  for,  to  be  , 

the  condition  of  the  highest  achieve-  f 
ment  in  literature.  Mr.  Wells  has  been  I 
too  much  the  questioner.  * 

T.  Earle  Welby.  " 


PEPYS :  His  Life  and  Character,  by 
John  Drinkwater.  Heinemann.  21s. 
net. 

Most  recent  biographies  are  written 
freely  out  of  their  subject  and  their 
author.  They  are  biographies  touched 
with  fantasy,  biographies  bordering  on 
the  novel.  They  are  written  as  much 
for  the  quality  of  their  interpretation 
and  suggestion  as  for  what  facts  they 
record.  Indeed,  what  is  biographical 
fact  ?  asks  the  modem  biographer. 
Dates  and  parish  registers  and  public 
documents,  of  course :  but  he  con¬ 
tinues,  what  of  a  man's  multiple  hourly 
contacts  with  life,  his  unnumbered 
vicissitudes  of  joy  and  tedium  ?  Are 
not  they  a  tme  part  of  his  biography  ? 
This  evanescent  reality  of  a  man's 
days  is  gone  as  completely  as  his  dust. 
But  that  very  disappearance  the 


SIGRID  UNDSET 

“  There  is  no  other  novelist  writing  to-day  who  has  the  com¬ 
posure  and  absolute  sureness  of  Sigfrid  Undset.  To  read  her  is 
to  be  lifted  into  the  mountains  and  to  breathe  their  crisp, 
inspiriting  air.  She  shows  us  men  and  women  on  an  heroic 
scale,  hard,  passionate  and  vigorous.  ...”  Everyman. 

KRISTIN  LAVRANSDATTER 

A  Trilogy,  translated  by  Charles  Archer  and  J.  S.  Scott 
This  famous  work,  published  complete  in  one  volume  of  950  pages  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  is  now  in  its  sixth  impression.  It  can  be  had  in  an 
attractive  slip-in  case  for  the  same  price  as  before,  8s.  6d. 

"  In  Kristin  Lavransdatter  and  The  Master  of  Hestviken  we  have  a  double 
contribution  to  historical  fiction  for  which  modem  literature  has  no 
comparison.”  Manchester  Guardian 

THE  MASTER  OF  HESTVIKEN 

A  Tetralogy,  translated  by  Arthur  G.  Chater 


(i)  The  Axe 

(ii)  The  Snake  Pit 

(iii)  In  The  Wilderness 

(iv)  The  Son  Avenger 


lOS.  6d.  each  volume,  bound 
uniform  in  a  crash  cloth  with  a 
gold-blocked  label. 


JENNY 

Translated  by  W.  EmnU 

”  Probably  the  finest  of  Sigrid  Undset’s  earlier  works.  It  tells  of  a 
Norwegian  girl  who  goes  to  Rome  to  study  painting.  ...  It  is  a  powerful 
and  gripping  story.”  Times  Lit.  Supp. 

3s.  6d. 

In  the  Borzoi  Pocket  Books. 
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biographer  sees  as  his  opportunity  for 
vision.  The  biographer,  he  says,  re¬ 
creates  the  life  behind  the  records.  He 
must  look  through  the  immutable  shell 
of  external  evidence  until  he  sees  the 
life  moving  within. 

This  kind  of  biography  has  its  censors. 
But  so  long  as  the  biographer  does  not 
distort  truth  or,  where  that  is  lacking, 
probability,  there  is  not  much  harm 
done.  One  must  realise  that  the 
modem  biography  is  experimental, 
that  it  embodies  the  writer’s  personal 
intuitions  and  theories  about  a  past 
which  admittedly  is  beyond  the  exact¬ 
ness  of  photographical  realisation. 
What  the  writer  insists  on  is  that  the 
past  as  he  has  recreated,  reflected, 
restored  it,  shall  have  a  human  look. 
He  therefore  smells  out  every  human 
detail.  Mr.  Drinkwater,  for  instance, 
records  of  Pepys’s  relative,  Montagu, 
a  General  at  Sea,  that  on  one  trip  he 
seems  “  to  have  leamt  a  good  deal 
about  the  art  of  navigation,  to  have 
kept  his  command  firmly  in  hand,  and 
to  have  been  distressingly  seasick.” 
That  is  a  typical  sentence  from  a 
modem  biography,  human  pride  being 
shown  tottering  with  the  mere  swell 
of  the  sea.  The  remark  would  have 
been  inconceivable  in  a  two-volume 
Victorian  biography.  The  unfortimate 
drop  into  seasiclmess  would  either  have 
been  suppressed  altogether  or  stated 
in  such  shocked  disrelishing  terminology 
that  the  dignity  proper  to  a  General  at 
Sea  would  have  remained  unimpaired. 
The  modem  biographer  welcomes  the 
bathos  since  it  links  a  General  at  Sea 
with  his  own  frail  tangle  of  blood  and 
bone. 

On  the  whole  Mr.  Drinkwater’s  book 
is  not  a  very  characteristic  example  of 
the  modem  biography.  Perhaps  for 
better,  perhaps  for  worse.  I  think  for 
better,  especially  here  where  Pepys  is 
the  theme.  For  the  writing  of  an 
extremely  bold  biography  the  plays  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  and  Mary  Stuart  would 
seem  ;  an  admirable  training  groimd ! 


But,  very  properly,  Mr.  Drinkwater 
only  once  recalls  an5rthing  like  his  own 
Oliver  Cromwell — when  he  suggests 
that  Pepys  as  a  schoolboy  at  Hunt¬ 
ingdon  may  very  likely  have  seen 
Cromwell  in  buff  and  steel  go  riding  by. 
Lacking  recorded  facts,  that  is  Mr. 
Drinkwater’s  chaste  substitute.  By  the 
strictest  standards  such  a  conjecture  is 
allowable  once  in  a  biography  of  this 
length. 

Mr.  Drinkwater’s  creative  abstemi¬ 
ousness  is  probably  his  elected  require¬ 
ment  of  himself  as  a  biographer.  But 
in  a  biographer  of  Pepys,  one  might 
almost  say,  there  is  no  other  require¬ 
ment.  Primary  sources  and  contem¬ 
porary  material  are  so  copious  and,  the 
period  of  youth  apart,  so  complete, 
that  representativeness  in  selecting 
from  them  and  neatness  in  ordering 
what  is  selected  will  almost  of  them¬ 
selves  constmet  the  biography.  Mr. 
Drinkwater  presents  his  ample  miscel¬ 
laneous  data  slowly,  evenly  and  grace¬ 
fully,  preserving  the  balance  between 
too  much  and  too  little.  His  biography 
has  definite  shapeliness,  which  is  an 
achievement  in  omission  when  it  is 
remembered  that  Pepys  himself  pro¬ 
vided  exhaustive  personal  material  for 
ten  years  of  it  and  left  only  letters  to 
provide  it  for  the  rest. 

Mr.  Drinkwater’s  main  concern  is  to 
present  the  whole  Pepys — the  whole 
range  of  his  activities,  attainments  and 
character.  Pepys  has  not  always  been 
seen  whole,  and  this  is  mainly  due  to 
his  greatness  as  a  diarist.  The  incom¬ 
parable  detail  of  the  diary — the  thin 
steady  tap-stream  of  his  ^ily  refine¬ 
ments,  crudities,  ecstasies,  miseries, 
self-detections — all  this  has  obscured 
the  outer  worth  of  Samuel  Pepys, 
Esquire,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Secretary  of  the 
Admiralty  of  England.  The  book  is 
then,  among  other  things  more  fasci¬ 
nating,  a  useful  forenmner  of  Dr. 
Tanner’s  magnum  opus  on  Pepys  as  a 
Public  Servant. 

Geoffrey  Tillotson. 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  TEMPLE 

By  Frederick  W.  Ryan 

A  graphic  description  of  the  attack  on  Malta  by  Napoleon,  and  a  history 
of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 

Fully  illustrated  with  Maps.  Demy  8vo.  258.  net 


THE  MODERN  ADVENTURE 

By  W.  J.  Blyton 

A  sympathetic  study  of  the  present  day  interesting  and  somewhat  dangerous 
period.  Crown  8vo.  308  pages.  6s. 

THE  MADONNA 

AN  ANTHOLOGY  IN  PROSE  AND  VERSE. 

Selected  and  Edited  by  Sir  James  Marchant,  K.B.E. 

65  illustrations.  Handsomely  bound.  78. 6d. 

TWELVE  YEARS  IN  THE  CATHOLIC 
CHURCH 

By  John  L.  Stoddard 

Mr.  Stoddard,  the  author  of  *'  Rebuilding  a  Lost  Faith,"  looks  back  over 
his  twelve  years  of  life  in  the  Church,  and  answers  the  frequent  (mestion 
whether  he  regrets  his  conversion.  Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


Demy  8vo. 


UPON  THIS  ROCK 

By  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Mueller 

A  vigorous  exposition  of  the  proofs  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  Church 
that  Christ  founded.  Crown  8vo.  316  pages.  7s.  6d. 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  A  PILGRIM 

By  A.  J.  Francis  Stanton 

An  experimental  acquaintance  with  the  highways  and  lesser-known  byways 
of  life  and  religion.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  6s. 
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LONDON  LANES,  by  Alan  Stapleton. 

The  Bodley  Head.  16s. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  PICKPOCKETS. 

by  R.  S.  Lambert.  Faber  and  Faber. 

12s. 

Topographical  writers  who  are  also 
artists,  real  artists  I  mean,  are  rare. 
When  such  an  author  illustrates  his 
own  letterpress  it  is  generally  found 
that  one  art  is  very  subsidiary  to  the 
other  ;  and  when  the  pictures  are  good 
the  letterpress  is,  to  use  an  old-fashioned 
word,  somewhat  jejune,  and  vice  versa. 
The  case  of  Mr.  Alan  Stapleton,  like 
that  of  Dr.  Philip  Norman,  who  unfor¬ 
tunately  gives  us  too  little  of  his 
exquisite  rendering  of  the  London  he 
knows  so  intimately,  is  one  of  the  rare 
exceptions.  Those  interested  in  such 
things  will  remember  a  volume  by  Mr. 
Stapleton,  entitled  London  Alleys, 
Byways  and  Courts,  issued  some  half  a 
dozen  years  ago,  to  which  the  volume 
here  under  consideration  forms  a  kind 
of  sequel.  Both  works  are  full  of 
curious  matter  concerning  those  in¬ 
numerable  lesser  arteries  by  which  the 
metropolis  is  intersected,  and  both  are 
embellished  (to  use  another  demodi 
word)  by  those  delightful  reproductions 
of  charming  pen  and  pencil  drawings, 
of  which  their  author  is  a  master. 

Mr.  Stapleton  seems  to  have  over¬ 
looked  none  of  the  lanes  which  differ 
among  themselves  as  much  as  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Gaul  did  according  to  Caesar. 
There  are  lanes  which  have  long  since 
passed  into  a  far  mere  important  status, 
like  Drury  Lane  and  St.  Martin’s  Lane  ; 
there  are  lanes  of  which  few  people 
have  ever  heard,  such  as  Sheepcote 
Lane  in  Battersea  and  Crucifix  Lane  in 
Bermondsey  ;  there  are  lanes  which,  in 
spite  of  urban  sophistication,  can  yet 
by  their  tortuous  or  narrow  character 
recall  the  day  when  such  a  title  was 
appropriate  to  them,  such  as  Shoe  Lane 
and  Ironmonger  Lane,  and  those  outlets 
off  the  Strand  and  Fleet  Street  which 
the  busy  pedestrian  in  those  thorough¬ 
fares  passes  by  unheeding  ;  and  there 


are  lanes  which  are  still  really  such— 
Hampshire  Hog  Lane  in  Hammer¬ 
smith  and  Englands  Lane,  off  Haver- 
stock  Hill,  for  example.  The  author 
tells  us  there  are  some  nine  hundred  of 
them,  and  he  can  have  missed  very  few, 
if  any.  The  groimd  covered  is  amazing 
in  its  extent ;  the  byways  dealt  with 
are  as  "  various  ”  as  the  areas  in  which 
so  many  of  them  hide  themselves. 

There  are  here  and  there  in  the  book 
certain  misprints,  and  at  least  one 
curious  error,  which  in  a  new  edition 
will  no  doubt  be  rectified.  But  when 
one  has,  at  so  reasonable  a  price  too, 
such  a  wholly  delightful  picture  gallery 
and  such  informative  text  as  is  here 
vouchsafed  us,  such  slight  blemishes 
(Uke  spots  on  the  sun)  only  serve  to 
emphasise  the  general  excellence  of 
Mr.  Stapleton's  book. 

At  first  sight  there  might  seem  little 
connection  between  this  study  of 
London  topography  and  Mr.  Lambert’s 
study  of  mis-applied  talents.  But  the 
fact  is  that  although  he  began  his 
larcenous  career  in  Ireland  and  ended 
up  as  a  reformed  character  in  New 
South  Wales,  George  Barrington,  the 
Prince  of  Pickpockets  in  question, 
carried  on  the  bulk  of  his  depredations 
in  London,  and  Bow  Street  became 
more  familiar  to  him  than  Ballyshannon. 
His  was,  indeed,  an  amazing  career,  not 
so  much  because  he  was  a  successful 
filcher  of  other  people’s  goods  (so  many 
have  been  that),  but  because  he  reached 
his  apotheosis  as  a  reformed  character, 
and  became  the  "  Citizen  Barrington," 
of  Mr.  Lambert’s  last  chapter. 

The  story  of  this  extraordinary  man’s 
career,  extraordinary  even  in  the 
eighteentli  century,  when  so  many 
abnormal  people  paced  the  stage  of  life, 
makes  reading  that  in  a  novel  we  might 
well  be  inclined  to  regard  as  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable;  which,  of 
coiirse,  only  adds  one  more  proof  to  the 
saying  that  truth  is  stranger  than 
fiction. 

£.  Beresford  Chancellor. 
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HE  MODERN  ADVENTURE,  by 
W.  J.  Blyton.  Burns  Oates  & 
Washbourne,  6s. 

The  War  set  the  seal  on  a  process  of 
disintegration  which  has  thrown  into 
the  melting-pot  not  merely  all  our 
traditional  standards,  but,  indeed,  our 
belief  that  existence  has  any  meaning 
at  all.  A  social  and  economic  world  in 
flux  is  but  the  mirror  of  a  bruised 
generation  which,  having  lost  all  sense 
of  values,  falls  an  easy  prey  to  disillu¬ 
sion,  despair  and  negation.  "  The 
jaded  are  in  the  saddle."  Yet  any 
thinking  person  who  will  deliberately 
detach  himself  for  a  moment  from  the 
swirl  of  modem  life  may  see  quite 
another  picture,  a  world  working 
through  confusion  to  that  order  which 
is  in  truth  Heaven’s  first  law.  And  if 
some  there  be  who  cry  :  "  There  is  no 
heaven,"  it  stiU  remains  true  that 
"  life  loves  pattern  and  seeks  order." 

"  Give  a  man  his  moorings  on 
spiritual  facts  and  he  will  soon  think 
straight  on  issues  like  world-peace, 
social  and  international  solidarity, 
economic  justice,  family  loyalties  and 
the  primd  decencies." 

Thus,  Mr.  Blyton,  a  welcome  Triton 
among  the  modem  minnows.  His 
theme  is  "  the  religious  quest  at  the 
core  of  life,"  defined  in  the  idiom  of 
1930.  And  he  lays  about  him  with 
some  effect  in  his  exposure  of  his  bright 
and  shallow  contemporaries.  Let  no 
one  be  dissuaded  from  reading  what 
he  has  to  •  say.  His  book  bears  the 
imprimatur  of  the  Holy  See,  and  here 
is  a  "  modem  "  who  is  the  best  possible 
advertisement  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion ;  a  man  who,  in  the  midst  of  cur¬ 
rent  confusions,  has  thought  himself  into 
faith  and  whose  essential  wholeness  and 
health  may  serve  as  a  powerful  tonic 
for  oiu:  sorry  state  of  pernicious  anaemia. 

What  is  the  cause  of  present-day 
faltering  in  social  courage — in  the 
family,  the  State,  and  even  trade  ?  It 
lies  assuredly  in  our  weakened  hold  on 
final  tmths,  in  the  absence  of  any  solid 


moral  and  rational  foothold.  Heaven 
knows,  there  are  to-day  plenty  of 
deterrents  from  investment  in  spirituad 
enterprise.  But  we  can  recapture  the 
lost  quality  of  "  communion,"  even 
without  any  deep  penetration  of  the 
Mysteries.  We  have  only  "  to  have  the 
courage  of  our  own  self-hood,”  on  the 
one  hand — realizing  that  the  note  of 
all  spirit  is  distinctness  (or  personality) 
— and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  real  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  powers  of  the  mind. 

"  By  right  we  are  deep-sea  crea¬ 
tures  in  the  world  of  spirit ;  and  yet 
we  most  of  us  move  about  on  the 
mud-banks." 

And  this  low-level  mental  life  is  en¬ 
couraged,  if  not  induced,  by  "  the  new 
psychology,"  where  the  materialist  and 
C5mical  bug  has  temporarily  taken 
refuge.  The  psychologist  goes  on 
"  uncritically  imputing  animalistic 
motives  to  the  higher  life,"  whereas 
"  a  little  practice  of  the  introspective 
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method  would  tell  them  that  the  mere 
solicitations  that  I  am  aware  of,  I  don’t 
identify  mysdf  with,  tiU  I  have  delib¬ 
erated  awtdle.  None  of  them  moves 
me  till  I  take  them  up  into  a  different 
status,  and  make  them  motives  of  my 
own,  attaching  reasons  to  them,  justify¬ 
ing  them.  And  when  that  happens  to 
them  they  are  something  different : 
they  are  Ideas — spiritual  phenomena." 
The  physicists,  on  the  other  hand,  like 
Sir  James  Jeans,  are  being  impelled 
from  their  observation  of  nature  to 
reintegrate  humanity’s  consciousness  of 
a  universal  intelligent  Power. 


Mr.  Blyton  has  gathered  up  the  ' 
threads  of  the  best  thought  of  the  day 
and  woven  them  into  a  cloth  of  gold 
which  reveals  all  the  more  vividly  the 
dross  of  contemporary  "  cleverness,*’ 
the  emptiness  of "  the  familiar  clich6s  of  * 
revolt.”  His  thrusts  are  swift  and 
clean,  as  befits  one  who  wields  a 
Chestertonian  rapier;  above  all,  he 
shows  that  inestimable  zest  in  life  for 
its  own  sake,  which  inclines  us  to  hold 
with  Pascal  that  "  sans  la  foi  toute  la  ! 
philosophie  na  vatU  pas  une  heure  de  ’ 
peine” 

W.  Horsfall  Carter. 
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THE  FORTUNES  OF  RICHARD 
MAHONY :  by  Henry  Handel 
Richardson.  Heinemann.  8s.  6d. 
SEED  :  by  Charles  G.  Norris.  Heine¬ 
mann.  8s.  6d. 

THE  MISTED  MIRROR :  by  Henry 
Daniel-Rops,  translated  by  R.  H. 
Mottram.  Martin  Seeker,  js.  6d. 
The  trilogy  of  novels  which  Henry 
Handel  Richardson  has  now  gathered 
into  one  volume  under  the  collective 
title  of  The  Fortunes  of  Richard 
Mahony  is  definitely  a  great  work,  of 
permanent  importance  in  English  litera¬ 
ture.  Its  place  there  is  not  perhaps 
quite  on  a  level  with  The  Clayhanger 
Family,  but  it  is  not  far  below.  Henry 
Handel  Richardson’s  minor  characters 
have  not  quite  the  astonishing  vitality 
of  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett’s,  but  her  work 
has  almost  every  other  quality  which 
can  be  demanded  of  a  novel.  It  is 
written  with  a  masterly  and  poignant 
simplicity.  (Read,  for  instance,  the 
account  of  the  illness  and  death  of 
Mahony’s  little  girl.)  It  has  an  excep¬ 
tionally  interesting  background.  Its 
picture  of  life  on  a  Ballarat  gold  mine 
in  the  ’fifties,  and  of  Sydney  building 
itself  in  the  ’sixties,  will  surely  remain 


the  classic  accounts  of  these  important  I 
episodes  of  Australian  history.  Finally,  I 
it  has  a  really  majestic  theme,  one  of  I 
the  eternal  and  universal  tragedies  of  i| 
man.  The  life  of  the  proud,  fierce, 
gentle  Richard  Mahony — hopelessly 
unsuccessful,  whether  on  the  mine  or 
as  a  doctor,  because  he  is  too  fine  an 
instrument  for  the  work  he  has  to  do, 
rich  only  by  chance,  driven  at  length 
through  every  agony  of  a  noble  mind  to 
ruin  and  madness — forms  a  complete 
tragic  unity,  because  his  character  j- 
makes  his  fate.  If  I  have  any  com-  ; 
plaint  about  The  Fortunes  of.  Richard  ^ 
Mahony  at  all,  it  is  that  the  book,  1 
though  so  long,  is  yet  too  short ;  I  || 
should  like  to  have  seen  Mahony’s  I 
character  being  formed  in  the  Ireland  I 
of  his  youth.  1 

Bart  Carter’s  character  in  Seed  makes  f 
his  fate  too  ;  for  he  is  one  of  those  weak,  '  | 
sensual,  well-meaning,  dreamy  people  - 
who  expect  every  pleasure  the  world  j 
holds  to  fall  at  their  feet  without  any 
effort  on  their  part,  and  are  surprised 
and  upset  when  things  turn  out  differ¬ 
ently.  Unfortunately  Bart’s  creator 
does  not  see  him  like  that ;  and  instead 
of  dealing  with  these  large  issues  of 
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which  he  conducts  at  times  with  an  League  of  Nations,  los. 
extraordinary  naivete.  When  Hardy  ju  great  adventure  of  the  League 
points  out  that  passion  may  be  a  of  Nations  is  revealed,  too,  the  impulse 
dangerous  and  fatal  thing  to  the  f q  order  which  survives  our  veriest  con- 
individual  man,  we  believe  him  and  fusion.  Sir  Eric  Drummond  is  entirely 
take  him  seriously^ ;  but  Mr.  Norris  s  justified  in  sa)dng  in  his  Foreword  that 
earnest  protest  against  "  the  shattering  ••  f  rnere  creation  of  the  League  and 
incidence  of  passion  and  the  economic  jfg  continued  existence  during  these  ten 
burden  which  follows  it "  {xnde  flap  of  years  is  one  of  those  great  facts  which 
dust-jacket)  is  somehow  irresistibly  inevitably  stand  out  as  landmarks  in 
comic.  All  the  Carter  family  illustrate 
in  one  way  or  another  the  problems  of 
birth-control;  some  have  too  many 
children,  some  too  few ;  from  1890  to 
1930  their  married  lives  are  one  long 
maladjustment.  If,  however,  you  can 
forget  that  Mr.  Norris  has  a  thesis, 
there  is  much  in  Seed  to  interest  and 
attract.  The  Carters  live  on  a  cattle- 
ranch  in  California,  which  later  devel¬ 
ops  into  a  fruit  farm.  These  unusual 
backgrounds  are  described  with  a  great 
deal  of  fresh  brisk  detail ;  nor  are 
Bart's  journalistic  struggles  in  New 
York  without  their  interest.  If  only 
Mr.  Norris  had  a  more  detached  and 
adiUt  view  of  life.  Seed  might  have  been 
a  novel  as  big  as  it  is  long,  for  it  has 
considerable  vigour  and  sincerity.  But 
alas !  Bart's  self-pity  over  his  love- 
affairs  and  what  Kipling  calls  “  the 
almost  inevitable  consequences  ”  makes 
the  whole  thing  crude,  jejune. 

M.  Daniel-Rops’  hero  is  another  of 
these  self-pitying  yoimg  men  who, 
whenever  they  fail  at  anything,  imagine 
that  “  the  alliance  of  hostile  forces  "  is 
“  once  more  gathering  against "  them. 

Though  more  sophisticated  than  Bart, 

Blaise  Orlier  is  still  naive,  for  he 
seduces  his  half-dozen  young  women 
(at  least  I  think  it  is  half  a  dozen,  I 
rather  lost  count)  and  is  then  surprised 
that  he  can  find  no  salvation  in  love. 

The  Misted  Mirror  is  an  intimate  and 
assured  study  of  the  adolescent  re¬ 
actions  to  sex  and  religion  of  a  certain 
type  of  young  Frenchman. 

Phyllis  Bentley. 
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INKY  WAY 

By  AUCBM.  WILLIAMSON 

The  autobiography  of  the  popular 
author  of  "The  Lightning  Conductor” 
and  many  other  stories  which  have 
attained  world-wide  circulation.  Her 
reminiscences  are  full  of  lively 
character  sketches  and  anecdotes  of 
King  Edward  VII,  Lord  Northcliffe, 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  Henry  Labouchere 
and  hundreds  of  other  notabilities  in 
their  day. 
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peace  ”  ;  and  of  these  two  incomparably 
the  most  important  is  the  latter.  Its 
main  purpose  is  not,  as  is  so  often  said 
— and,  oddly  enough,  repeated  in  the 
opening  words  of  this  autobiography — 
"  to  prevent  war  breaking  out  again.” 
That  is  a  negative  which  would  not 
stand  the  strain  of  life.  The  whole 
question  is  wrongly  focussed,  by  the 
French,  for  example,  and  those  who 
subscribe  to  the  intellectualist  view,  as 
one  of  preserving  peace  ;  peace  has  to 
be  made  continually  by  forward-looking 
statesmen  capable  of  translating  into 
political  terms  the  present-day  moral 
revolution  against  war.  And  the 
making  of  peace  consists  precisely  in 
that  positive  co-operation,  “  sometimes 
in  fields  seemingly  quite  remote  from 
wars  and  rumours  of  war,”  which  is 
here  described  in  a  sober,  factual 
manner,  incapable  of  offending  any 
national  prejudice.  This  book  should 
be  read  by  all  serious-minded  people, 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  vast 
literature  that  has  accumulated  round 
the  subject.  For  it  not  only  tells  you 
what  the  League  is  doing,  but  it  affords 
a  decisive  answer  to  the — none  too 
easy — question  of  what  the  League  is  : 
namely,  the  greatest  common  measure 
of  international  co-operation  at  any 
given  time. 

W.  Horsfall  Carter. 


PICTURES  AND  PEOPLE  by  Roger 

Hinks  and  Naomi  Royde-Smith. 

GoUancz.  i6s. 

Sooner  or  later  everybody  writes  a 
travel  book.  The  amateur,  not  being 
aware  that  there  are  any  problems  for 
the  writer  to  solve,  goes  straight  at  it, 
and  is  soon  forgotten.  But  the  pro¬ 
fessional  is  immediately  aware  of  two 
prodigious  problems.  First  of  all, 
what  is  he  to  write  about  it  ?  Is  he  to 
record  having  seen  all  the  things  which 
everybody  else  has  seen,  re-hashing  the 
admirable  Mr.  Baedeker  ?  That  is 


obviously  absurd.  Is  he,  then,  to 
record  the  other  things ;  to  make  his 
motto  the  title  of  that  new  series— 
Was  Nicht  In  Baedeker  Steht  ?  Hardly, 
perhaps,  a  travel  book,  in  that  case. 
He  resolves  probably  on  a  mixture  of 
the  two ;  but  not  to  record  what  he 
saw,  but  how  he  saw  it.  The  book 
becomes  personal,  anecdotal,  in  the 
grand  old  English  chatty  tradition. 
And  then  pops  up  the  second  prodigious 
problem :  what  shape  can  he  give  to 
this  chat  ? 

The  authors  of  Pictures  and  People 
have  selected  one  of  the  obvious  and 
well-worn  methods,  a  series  of  letters; 
but  they  have  introduced  this  origin-  ^ 
ality,  that  instead  of  the  whole  series  ; 
coming  from  the  same  person  and  place, 
it  is  an  interchange.  Mr.  Hinks  writes 
from  England — an  England  dominated 
by  the  Italian  Exhibition — while  Miss 
Royde-Smith  writes  from  America. 
Her  impressions  are  responded  to  by 
his  and  vice  versa,  and  the  sort  of 
conversation  goes  on  across  the  Atlantic 
that  usually  occurs  when  we  get  back. 
What’s  been  happening  while  I’ve  been 
away  ?  What  did  you  see  ? 

The  trouble  is  that  the  letters  are 
not  quite  convincing.  The  authors 
admit  that  they  had  a  book  in  mind, 
and  we  never  seem  to  forget  it ;  and 
yet  they  have  not  allowed  their  letters 
to  take  on  the  formal  grace  of  letters 
intended  for  publication.  Frankly,  the 
epistolary  style  is  spurious.  Here,  then, 
is  an  interesting  attempt  to  solve  the  , 
second  problem  in  a  way  which  is 
perhaps  more  difficult  than  the  authors 
realised.  As  to  the  first  problem, 
there  is  no  standard  of  what  is  recorded 
except  the  very  sound  one  of  the 
authors’  interest.  As  the  title  indicates, 
pictures  and  people  happen  to  interest 
them  both  predominantly.  They  have 
good  things  to  say  and  their  greatly 
differing  personaUties  emerge  clearly:  ! 

e  clearly  than  they  in-  j 

Anthony  Bertram.  | 


perhaps 


